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Preface 


The DSDS (Delhi Sustainable Development Summit) has evolved as a forum 
of some significance, which could be measured by the level of speakers and 
participants that it is able to attract and the important themes that it ad¬ 
dresses year after year. One major feature of the DSDS is the fact that it is, 
perhaps, the only annual event that attempts to translate the concept of 
sustainable development into workable practice, embracing every sector of 
the economy and every sphere of human activity. 

The fact that the DSDS is organized in the capital city of the largest 
democracy in the world and in a developing country gives it added rele¬ 
vance, because strategies and solutions that are discussed are embedded 
within the framework of governance systems and structures that would be 
replicable in other parts of the world. This setting in a developing country 
also ensures that the imperatives of economic growth and development are 
not ignored as a major objective in policy-making on issues of 
sustainability. 

DSDS 2002 assumed added relevance because the meeting this year was 
perhaps the most significant event organized outside the official prepara¬ 
tions for the World Summit on Sustainable Development to be held at 
Johannesburg during 26 August—4 September 2002. The structure and 
content of DSDS 2002 and the tone of the discussions that took place were, 
therefore, heavily influenced by perceptions and expectations related to 
Johannesburg. T^e immediate outcome, which was produced in the form of 
an abbreviated summary of the major conclusions, was also directed at 
those who would have some interest in and influence with the Johannes¬ 
burg process. The proceedings of the entire Summit, which are published in 
this volume, provide substance to the topics discussed and the directions set 
in the presentations and discussions that took place in New Delhi. 

One major feature of the Summit itself, the record of which is reproduced 
in these proceedings, was the lively and stimulating session involving a 
group of select ministers dealing with the environment in a number of 
countries, both developed and developing. Thus, the proceedings this year 
have a unique and distinctive value not only because they are relevant for 
the major global forum that would follow at Johannesburg, but also 
because they contain knowledge and wisdom drawn from a level that is very 
much part of policy-making on environmental issues and sustainable 
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development in countries of the North as well as the South. In that respect, 
DSDS 2002 has set a benchmark that gives us confidence that this forum 
has become an institution that can define and set the sustainable develop¬ 
ment agenda for humanity as a whole. We believe that these proceedings 
definitely advance knowledge and perspectives towards that end. 


(R K Pachauri) 
Director-General, TERI 
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Background paper 

Ensuring sustainable livelihoods: 

challenges for governments, corporates, and 
civil society at Rio + 10 


Introdyction 

Sustainable development: from Stockholm to Rio 
The concept of sustainable development dates back a long way but it was at 
the United Nations Conference on the Human En\dronment at Stockholm 
in 1972 that the international community came together for the first time to 
focus on global environmental and developmental issues. The conference 
brought into focus the enormity of issues related to environmental degrada¬ 
tion and ‘transboundary pollution’ and galvanized public opinion around 
environmental concerns. It also led to the creation of the United Nations 
Environment Programme. Over the years, the urgency for concerted inter¬ 
national action to address transboundary environmental problems, such as 
depletion of the ozone layer, climate change, exploitation of ocean and 
freshwater resources, land degradation, and decrease in biological diversity 
gained further momentum. 

At that juncture, it was also recognized that environmental betterment 
could not be divorced from socio-economic development. Underdevelop¬ 
ment is both an agent and a consequence of environmental damage; 
population growth, paucity of resources, and lack of economic opportunities 
would create pressures on ecologically fragile areas and natural resources. 
These, in turn, could jeopardize growth in the long run. The growing inter¬ 
dependence of nations also meant that by adversely affecting the economic 
base and social fabric in poor countries, local environmental pressures could 
impact the political, economic, and social interests of the world as a whole. 

These concerns were reflected in the well-known definition of sustainable 
development evolved by the Brundtland Commission set up by the UN 
(United Nations) in 1987, as ‘development that meets the needs of the 
present generations without compromising the ability of future generations 
to meet their own needs.’ 

International recognition that environmental protection and natural 
resource management must be integrated with socio-economic issues of 
poverty and underdevelopment culminated in the historical Earth Summit 
at Rio de Janeiro in 1992. The summit brought together representatives 
from international governments and NGOs (non-governmental organiza¬ 
tions) to adopt a global plan of action to confront the pressing needs of the 
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world, and prepare for the challenges of the next century, in order to attain 
the long-term goal of sustainable development. In essence, sustainable 
development comprises two key concepts. These, in the words of the WCED 
(World Commission on Environment and Development) report (1987), are 
" the concept of ‘needs’, in particular the essential needs of the world’s 
poor, to which overriding priority should be given; and 
® the idea of limitations imposed by the state of technology and social 
organization on the environment’s ability to meet present and future 
needs. 

Any review of the implementation of the Rio accords must address both 
these constituent elements of sustainable development (Box 1). Placing 
unbalanced emphasis on the second element would amount to distorting 
the concept of sustainable development. Moreover, it would adversely affect 
the protection of the environment since, as the WCED report pointed out, 

‘a world in which poverty and inequity are endemic will always be prone to 
ecological and other crises’. 


Poverty beyond income 

It is well appreciated that poverty goes beyond income (or the lack of it). As 
Prof. Amartya Sen succinctly puts it, ‘poverty must be seen as the depriva¬ 
tion of basic capabilities rather than merely as lowness of incomes.’ 
Consequently, poverty eradication cannot be achieved merely through a 
top-down redistribution of public resources. However, poverty alleviation 
measures have traditionally focused on enhancing per capita income and 
consumption at the national level, as also manipulating sectoral policies to 
direct subsidies to the poor. These approaches did not pay adequate heed to 
the milieu, within which the poor exist and the resources they use for gener¬ 
ating livelihoods. In essence, the impact of macro policies on the availability 
of micro-level livelihood options was not well conceived or appreciated. 
Povert)' eradication in the long run requires that the poor be enabled to 
sustain enhanced standards of living through promotion of opportunity 
empowerment, and security (The World Bank 2002), which in essence lays 
the foundation of the sustainable livelihood approach (Figure 1). 

Sustainable livelihoods approach for poverty reduction 

concept implies an approach to maintain or enhance resource productivity 
.secure oumership of and access to assets, resources and incomnarn 
attmties as wll as to ensure adequate stocks of food and cash to meet^ 

* Mc needs. Ihis approach to engendering sustainable livelihoods is a 
t epartiire from traditional macro-economic measures to combat poverty, in 
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Boxl An unfinished agenda 

The Rio Summit was a Landmark event where theinternationalcommunity committed 
itself to realizing a future in which socio-economic progress wentin harmony with 
nature's carrying capacity. Ten years since Rio, progress towards the established goals 
has been slower than anticipated and, in some respects, conditions are worse than they 
were 10 years ago. According to the UN Secretary-General's report on Implementing 
Agenda 21, the gap in implementation is particularly visiblein four areas. 

1 A fragmented approach towards sustainable development, which does not reflect the 
inextricable connections between economic, social, and environmental objectives 

2 No discernible changes in the unsustainable consumption and production patterns 
that threaten natural life support systems 

3 Lack of mutually coherent approaches in the areas of finance, trade, investment, 
technology, and sustainable development, which assume far greater importance in a 
globalizing world 

4 Inadequacy of financial resources and technology transfer necessary forimplement- 
\x\g Agenda 21 

These gaps are manifested in disturbing trends of unequal consumption and environ¬ 
mental deterioration. Marked regionalinequities in economic growth as also 
consumption and production patterns remain despite the vision of a more egalitarian 
society (Table 1). It is estimated that 20% of the global population, living in highest 
income countries, account for as much as 86% of the total private consumption 
expenditure, and the share of the poorest 20% is only 1.3% (Brown etal. 2001). 

Table 1 Disparities in consumption (annual per capita) 


Country 

Total value 
of private 
consumption 
(in PPP$, 1997) 

Cereals 
(kg, 1997) 

Paper 
('kg, 1998) 

Fossil fuels 
('kgoe, 1998) 

Cars 

(per 1000, 
1996) 

China 

1410 

360 

30 

700 

3.2 

India 

1166 

234 

3.7 

268 

4.4 

Nigeria 

692 

228 

1.9 

186 

6.7 

US 

216880 

975 

293 

6902 

489 


PPP - purchasing power parity; kgoe - kilograms of oil equivalent 
Source WRI 2001 

There was a decline in the overall poverty rate in the developing countries, from 29% in 
1990 to 23%) in 1998 (based on an income poverty Line of one dollar per day) while the 
number of absolute poor declined slightlyfrom 1.3 billion to 1.2 billion. Much of this 
improvement was concentrated in East and South-east Asia, with some progress in 


Contd... 
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South Asia and Latin America and no progressin sub-Saharan Africa, where almost half 
the population lives in poverty. Otherindicators of human welfare also narrate a dismal 
story. At least 1.1 billion people still lack access to safe drinking water and about 

2.4 billion to sanitation; there are815 million undernourished peoplein the world of 
which over 95% live in developing countries; there are 113 million primary-school-age 
children in developing countries notin school, of whom 60% are girls. Despite notable 
progress towards the elimination of diseases such as polio, poor health conditions 
continue to be major constraints in the developing countries. Inadequate and contami¬ 
nated water supplies, poor sanitation services, indoor air pollution from traditional 
fuels, malaria, tuberculosis, lack of reproductive health services, and new threats such 
as AIDS (acquired immune deficiency syndrome) place a heavy burden on humanity in 
the form of death and disease. 

Agricultural expansion is threatening the environment despite the introduction of 
more sustainable techniques of enhancing agricultural productivity. Forests and 
grasslands have been reduced and wetlands have been lost, thus reducing biodiversity 
and other environmental services. Soil degradation affects at least two-thirds of the 
world's agricultural land. Water scarcity has become severe and by 2025, as much as 
two-thirds of the world's population could live in countries with moderate or severe 
water stress. Itis estimated that more than half of the world's major rivers are seriously 
polluted. Diminishing biodiversity is another cause of concern, with a rising number of 
plant and animal species threatened by extinction. About 50% of all marine capture 
fisheries are fully utilized and another 25% are overfished, leaving only 25% with some 
potential for increased fish harvests. Net annual loss of forests is to the tune of 

9.4 million hectares, with net deforestation rates highest in Africa and South America, 
whereas in Asia, new forest plantation significantly offsets deforestation. Global 
warming with rising sea levels and changing weather patterns is a realthreat to the lives 
and livelihoods of millions of people. Global carbon emissions doubled between 1965 
and 1998, increasing by 2.1% per year, following the general trend in energy consump¬ 
tion. People in developed countries consumed an average of 6.4 toe (tonnes of oil 

equivalent) peryear in 1999,10 times the consumption in developing regions of around 

0.62 toe/year per capita. 


mat It allows tor traming policies that target development, sustainable 
sustainable human development. 

Sustainable livelihood is inextricably linked with the environment as the 
are both agents and victims of environmental damage. About half of 
the world s poorest people live on marginal lands, with no recourse but to 

) , UNEP, et al 2001). According to Georgieva (2000), 

degradation Jor example, now affects an estimated 

''"A'™’ “enCnSIf 

Asm. The Iwel^oods of more than a billion rural people are at 
mk as a result of desertification and dryland deg^radation. 
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Figure 1 Poverty reduction through opportunity, empowerment, and security 
(Adapted from Singh and Gilman 2002) 

Water scarcity is a serious problem in many parts of the world; 
many countries are already consuming more than 100% of 
their renewable water resources. Similarly, nearly 3 billion 
people depend on wood for household heating and cooking, yet 
many countries face a widening gap between their needs for 
fuelwood and sustainable supplies of it.’ 

The challenge, therefore, lies in providing the highest possible quality of life 
within the reality of ecological limits and a finite resource base. 

Besides the linkages between poverty and the environment, external 
processes such as globalization are increasingly being recognized as power¬ 
ful forces, having ramifications for economic, political, social, and cultural 
systems around the world. The linkages between globalization and sustain¬ 
able livelihoods are complex, entailing a mixed bag of opportunities for and 
threats to the poor. On the upside, globalization forces have the potential to 
instil higher efficiency in economic activities and institutions, develop 
human capital, enhance employment opportunities, provide access to 
cleaner and efficient technologies, improve environmental awareness, and 
create market self-regulation of industrial activities through internationally 
recognized benchmarks, standards, and management systems. On the 
downside, the exacerbation of inequities in the distribution of benefits 
amongst the world’s population has been a concern for sustainable liveli¬ 
hoods. For those who are integrated with processes of globalization and 
decentralization, the human, financial, technological, and natural resource 
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bases tend to get enlarged. By comparison, those who are excluded from it 
experience erosion of their capital base, largely emanating from 
marginalization, displacement, and loss of natural (especially common 
pool) resources. 

Indeed, the challenge is to ensure that poor are not left out as global 
interdependencies increase. That is, there are more opportunities for poor 
people to earn a living and work their way out of poverty and supporting 
mechanisms are put in place such that their opinions are internalized in 
decisions that impact them (The World Bank et al 2001). At the national 
level, there is need to ensure consistency between trade reforms and larger 
development goals so that the poor are provided a level-playing field, in 
terms of education, health, access to natural and man-made capital, and 
reduction of social barriers to enable them to participate effectively in the 
process of globalization. Internationally, there is an urgent need to internal¬ 
ize social and economic interests of the poor and vulnerable communities in 
proposing and executing trade and investment agreements, intellectual 
property' rights regimes, and environmental and labour standards. 

In sum, sustainable livelihoods opportunities are shaped not only by local 
or endogenous factors but also by seemingly exogenous forces such as 
economic and social integration of the nations of the world. 

As shown in Figure 2, the critical entry point for evaluation of sustainable 
livelihood options lies in the assessment of the community asset base 
(including not only the physical assets but also, natural, social, and human 
capital), entitlements, and knowledge rather than the community needs. 
This assessment should aim towards increasing access to these assets, while 
building on the existing local coping and adaptive strategies. These options 
would have to be driven by a gambit of macro/micro policies and govern¬ 
ance structures that critically impinge on communities’ livelihood 
strategies, as also external forces such as science, technology, finance, and 



Figure 2 A livelihood approach to poverty reduction (Adapted fro 
Gilman 2002) h unu 
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investment in a globalizing climate, to complement local capabilities and 
resources. 

Achieving sustainable livelihoods by effectively managing natural re¬ 
sources, as also providing for basic human needs including food security, 
would necessitate rethinking on traditional financing and technological 
prescriptions as much as a renewed political will—both at the national and 
international levels. The traditional financing mechanisms have largely 
focused on a few large projects rather than small investments for a relatively 
large number of small initiatives. Also financial flows, be they ODA (official 
development assistance), FDI (foreign direct investment), or funds from the 
IFIs (international financial institutions) have been inadequate or inequita¬ 
bly distributed, ineffectively directed, or not aligned with local priorities 
and needs. There is an urgent need to enhance the financial flows as also 
make them more sensitive to local contexts. Further, these financial flows 
should continuously facilitate technological transitions of an incremental 
nature, encompassing developing countries’ needs and capacity. Also 
engaging the stakeholders, be it civil society, business leaders, or NGOs, 
would be quintessential for any technological or financial solution to work 
towards sustainable development. Agenda 21 had underscored the impor¬ 
tance of all these elements, which although reiterated at various 
fora, have not found effective expressions either in national strategies for 
development or in bilateral and multilateral commitments. 

Issues and concerns 

Managing natural resources for society 

The endowment of natural ecosystems constitutes a basis for sustainable 
income generation and employment, more so in low- and middle-income 
countries. Primary activities such as agriculture, forestry, and fishing 
provide as many as 50% of jobs worldwide and around 70% in sub-Saharan 
Africa, East Asia, and the Pacific. In nearly a quarter of the world’s nations, 
crops, timber, and fish contribute more than industrial goods (WRI, UNDP, 
UNEP, et al. 2001). 

The depletion of natural resources and loss of their productive capacities 
impose huge costs on the local communities. Evidence bears out that, most 
often, on account of declining agricultural productivity, shrinking water 
supply, and reduced timber yields the poor are the first and most directly 
and adversely impacted. 

There exists a two-way link between natural resource management and 
livelihood of the poor and the impoverished. First, there are disproportion¬ 
ate stresses entailed for the poor from degradation or depletion of natural 
resources, due to their excessive reliance on local resources for subsistence 
or cash incomes. Subsistence farming communities and others who can ill- 
afford chemical fertilizers tend to rely on natural soil fertility; subsistence 
fisher-folk depend on sustenance of fish stocks in estuaries, rivers, lakes, 
and coastal wetlands. Depletion of these resources imposes a direct cost on 
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them. They, however, usually exert only minimal control over how the 
ecosystems are used. Second, poverty contributes to pressures on natural 
resource degradation, largely stemming from unabated overexploitation of 
the natural resource base. Roughly half of the global poorest are known to 
thrive on marginal lands - arid areas, steep slopes, etc. - that are prone to 
land degradation. Even as land productivity declines and fish stocks de¬ 
plete, the poor have little room to manoeuvre in coping with environmental 
or resource stress. This link is, however, contested by many. 

An ‘ecosystem approach’ is now being widely advocated for holistic and 
effectual management of natural resources, especially at the local or micro 
level. The approach 


'...means to evaluate our decisions on land and resource use in 
terms of how they affect the capacity of ecosystems to sustain 
life, not only human well-being but also the health and produc¬ 
tive potential of plants, animals, and natural systems. 
Maintaining this capacity becomes our key to human and 
national development, our hope to end poverty, our safeguard 
for biodiversity, our passage to sustainable future,' (WRJ, 
UNDP, UNEP, et al. 2001), 




beiect pilot case studies identify the following as critical components 
ecosystem approach. 

® Tackling the science and information gap to develop a stronger base of 
teowledge and indicators at various levels Gocal, national, and global) 
for enhanced understanding of ecosystem functions and conditions in 
terms of their productive capacity, recognition of trade-offs, and long¬ 
term implications of these trade-offs 

n__ _ _v 1 ^ . 



u ” L- vuiiiniuiiiucb di idrge miernaiize thesi 

their choices and decisions on production and consumption 
Engaging m a public dialogue on goals, policies, and trade-offs on what 

ITtu f the benefits, what the 

threshold levels of degradation are, and what the trade-offs between the 

current and the future could be [This would not merely yield better 
outcomes but also aid education and awareness creation.! 



.V "VT.ana experuse to bear on the nroblem 

t hand Incorporating diverse interests is also expected to yield out¬ 
comes that entail more equitable sharing of costs and benefits. 

management of natural resources for society one cannot 
Ignore the global commons. In this context, the current 
chmate change assnmp pvpn ;_negotiations on 
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as a reminder that urgent action is required to reorient energy systems, 
control GHG emissions, and provide clean energy for human needs and 
sustainable livelihoods. Although the countries of the developing world are 
more vulnerable to climate change, their contribution to the creation of the 
greenhouse problem has been much smaller than that of the developed 
countries. The Framework Convention on Climate Change called upon the 
Annex I countries' to take the lead in mitigating climate change by return¬ 
ing to 1990 levels of emissions by 2000. Over the period 1990-98, GHG 
emissions from these countries collectively declined by 6.4%, largely due to 
the severe economic decline in economies in transition. The OECD (Organi¬ 
sation for Economic Co-operation and Development) countries collectively 
increased their emissions by 6.8%, thereby adding 242 MTC (million tonnes 
of carbon) to the atmosphere over this period. If their emissions continue to 
grow at business-as-usual rates. Annex I countries would have to reduce an 
estimated 625.3 MTC per annum in order to meet the Kyoto Protocol 
targets (projections based on World Energy Outlook Reference Scenario 
[lEA 2000]). While an agreement over the Kyoto Protocol is a positive step, 
the world is clearly not doing enough to address the challenge of climate 
change. 

Clearly, the energy sector is one of the major contributors to GHG emis¬ 
sions, and sustainable use of energy including enhanced energy efficiency, 
greater reliance on renewable energy, and accelerated development and 
deployment of clean and advanced energy technologies is important in this 
context. 

In the short term, the CDM (clean development mechanism) introduced 
under the Kyoto Protocol provides an avenue for providing finance and 
technology for sustainable energy in developing countries, while enabling 
Annex I countries to meet their reduction commitments in a flexible and 
cost-effective manner. At the same time, it forms a basis for developing 
countiy participation in global GHG mitigation efforts. 

In the long term, however, stabilization of GHG concentrations requires 
convergence of countries’ emissions in an equitable manner. Developed 
countries would have to redirect their lifestyles towards a more sustainable 
path, whereas developing countries could adopt leapfrogging’ as a develop¬ 
ment strategy (TERI 2001a). There is a need for a stronger spirit of 
cooperation and appreciation of the constraints under which different 
countries can take effective action. This would require both assessing the 
economics of mitigation measures, as well as greater research on the im¬ 
pacts of climate change on a location-specific and regional basis (Pachauri 
and Kelkar). The vulnerability of developing countries to impacts of climate 
change is relatively high and it is essential to start planning for climate 
impacts, by identifying and implementing adaptation measures, and 
strengthening the coping capacity of vulnerable sections of society. 

To address concerns of other forms of global commons, various multila¬ 
teral environmental agreements and conventions to safeguard natural 


' Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development countries and economies in transition 
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resources (such as the United Nations’ CBD fConvpntinn d- i , 
Diversily]) have been put in place. The CBD provides a basis • 

ble access to natural resources, whilst focusing on conservation 
use and equitable shanng of benefits from the utilization 
and respect for local communities’ knowledge andinnZl 'f 
tional conventions such as the CBD need to be auementprt 
concerted action to efficiently conserve or^e naS 
goods for the larger benefit. At the same time it is^mneraU^T^ Produce 
its provisions are reconciled with those of other intPrn!?^ i 
such as the TRIPS (Trade-Related InteUecmSS f ^ 

of the WTO (World Trade Organization) to build on t^ 
sharing and conservation of biodiversitv esnppj=.ii?.^^f objectave of bene 


Food security and basic human needs 

‘A day will come when the progress of nations will ■ j ^ 

militaiy or economic strength, nor by the SDlpnrln 7 by their 

and public buildings, but by the well-being of fhpf ^ capital cities 

of health, nutrition and education; by their onnnrh ^ 

reward for their labours; by their ability to parfci^t?^®!^ ^ 

affect their lives; by the respect that is shov^ for fW ^ decisions that 

liberties; by the provision that is made for ffilse Political 

disadvantaged; and by the protection that is affnrrq ^ f ^ J^^nerable and 

and bodies of their children,’ states UNICEF (mi)^ growing minds 

By comparison, it is envisioned that in the 21 
of people living in extreme poverty in develonin . Proportion 

duced by half by 2015; (2) universal pS beL 

in all countnes by 2015 together with gender provided 

ondaty education by 2005; (3) death rates forTffF sec- 

5 years have to be reduced by two-thirds of loon i children below 

health care made available for all as soon pc n ^ •?! ^nd primary 
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by the prevailing trends, achieving these is a fnij i 1596), Goine 
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The quantum jump in yields of rice S . 
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Box 2 Facts and figures on meeting basic human needs 

■ Despite the rise in aggregate value of global output, to around 30 trillion dollars per 
annum, an estimated half of the world's population lives below an income level of 
two dollars per day and as high as 1.2 billion lives on less than one dollar per day. 

m An enormous consumption gap exists between industrialized and developing 
countries. The consumption of the richest 20%is 16 times that of the poorest 15%. 
The addition to consumption by a child in the industrialized rich country over the 
entire lifespan is equivalent to consumption of abound 30 to 50 children born in a 
developing country. 

19 Nearly 800 million people do not have sufficientfood and approximately 500 million 
suffer from chronic malnutrition. 

m As many as 130 million children are malnourished. More than 250 million children 
are working as child labourers. 

B While atthe global level, access to safe drinking water has risen to as high as 70%, 
in the developing countries almost 33% of 4.4 billion people lack access to safe 
drinking water. About a quarter lack adequate housing and almost 60% have no or 
inadequate sanitation facilities. With urbanization levels having doubled between 
1960-90, urban infrastructure is under ever-greater stress and access to basic 
amenities is expected to shrink further. 

m As many as 260 million children are out ofschoolat primary and secondary levels. 

In 1997, over 870 million adults were illiterate around the world. 

m Every year, nearly 3 million people die from air pollution, of which an overwhelming 
80% is due to indoor air pollution. Another 5 million die from diarrhoeal diseases 
caused by water contamination. In developing countries, the mortality rate for 
children below 5 years of age is 7 times as high as in industrialized countries. 

Sources UNFPA 2001; UNDP 1995,1997 


the mid-1980s—from 2.3% per year to 1.5% per year now. The best predic¬ 
tions for the future put it at 1% per year for the next 25 years. 

Deteriorating environmental conditions, such as soil degradation and 
mounting water shortages together with persistent genetic erosion of cere¬ 
als and other plant varieties also compound the security of supply of staple 
crops. Evidently, at present 15 crops provide 90% of the world’s food intake, 
of which three - rice, wheat, and maize (corn) - are staple foods for two out 
of three people. Climate change is also predicted to have serious and variable 
implications in terms of changes in hydrological cycles, soil erosion, acceler¬ 
ated extinction of plant and animal species, shifting agricultural zones, and 
threat to public health due to increased water stress and tropical diseases. 

At the micro level, closer links between agriculture and development 
will have to be forged through enhanced productivity and employment in 
sectors based on agriculture and natural resources. For local communities, 
closely linked to concerns of food security are issues of income and employ¬ 
ment security. Enhanced earning opportunities and extension of education 
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to women would contribute significantly to lower fertility rates and provide 
food security. 

At the broader level, the economic reforms will be effective in ameliorat¬ 
ing poverty only if infrastructure and institutional reforms are put in place. 
Herein lies the need for a second generation of the Green Revolution, that 
would now have to emphasize a broad-based national agenda with regard to 
inclusion of semi-arid and dryland area development, covering a larger base 
of crop varieties, thrust on conservation of natural resources and environ¬ 
ment, and directing the flow benefits to the poorest and marginalized. Even 
the international research agenda, including that of the CGIAR (Consulta¬ 
tive Group on International Agricultural Research), will have to lay more 
emphasis on enhancing yields in rain-fed areas, which are the mainstay for 
small and marginal farmers. These would need to aim at achieving food 
security and sustainable livelihoods by integrating modem science and 
technology with economic and social reforms. 


Financing development: focused, transparent, and pro-poor 
systems 


Financial resources constitute a basic input for effecting Agenda 21. Unfor¬ 
tunately, even though the imperatives for mobilizing financial resources 
have intensified since the Rio Summit, the trends thereafter have been 
disappointing, to say the least. The various sources of finance, including 
ODA and domestic and foreign private capital, have proved inadequate for 
engendering sustainable development whilst domestic action towards 
correcting market and policy failures and making effective use of interna¬ 
tional investment and assistance also leaves much to be desired. 

The facts and arguments are well known. In the case of ODA, flows have 
progressively diininished to 0.22% of the GNP (gross national product) of 
I^velopment Assistance ^mmittee countries, less than one-third of the 
UN s target of 0.7%, despite repeated commitments to ‘new and additional 
financing by the developed world. Even this low volume of aid is neither 
directed pnmanly into countries whose population lives in abject poverty 
HOT on measures that directly benefit the most disadvantaged groups. The 

rfAiM conservation or development 

n 'forests, seas, and the ozone layer, imply- 

available for traditional developmen/ 
om .fif «^"“tion and health aiED and RING 2002 ). ThLhare of 
environmental protection and basic social services 

bilateral ODA commitments in 1999 
whilst m the case of multilateral ODA commitments Cinduding loans at 
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developing countries (China, Brazil, Mexico, Singapore, and Indonesia) 
received 55% of developing country FDI inflows in 1998, while the 48 least 
developed countries received only 1.8% of all developing country inflows 
and 0.5% of global FDI inflows. The trend also underscores the point that 
despite a remarkable rise in private capital flows, many countries, especially 
in sub-Saharan Africa, remain wholly reliant on ODA and other official 
inflows. On the upside, it is argued that international investment wherever 
it flows, offers cutting-edge production technologies in some sectors that 
are cleaner and more resource efficient, apart from being crucial for sus¬ 
taining economic growth in developing countries. 

Concomitantly, developing countries need to undertake domestic action, 
which would include measures to internalize environmental costs through 
the use of economic instruments and correcting policy failures. The Global 
Environmental Outlook 2000 (UNEP 1999) estimates that governments 
spend over 700 billion dollars a year subsidizing environmentally unsound 
practices in the utilization of water, agriculture, energy, and road transport. 
As Panayotou (1998) argues, Agenda 21 estimates of financing require¬ 
ments are inflated and would shrink if appropriate policies are in place to 
minimize environmental degradation. 

A large number of poor economies are still struggling with substantial 
outstanding historical debts. The outstanding unpayable debts of the poor¬ 
est countries, reported at around 300 billion dollars, continue to drain their 
resources even after several years of the international debt relief initiative 
for HIPC (heavily indebted poor countries) (IIED and RING 2002). Debt 
repayments not only entail transferring real resources from the poor to the 
rich; high levels of debt also deprive governments in poor countries of 
independence and autonomy, subordinates local needs, and orients their 
mandates to the interests of foreign creditors. 

Essentially, the issue of responsibility needs to be brought to the 
centrestage (IIED and RING 2002). In the case of IFIs, responsibility 
entails reorienting their actions towards promoting sustainable develop¬ 
ment instead of pushing money, supporting and enhancing disclosure, and 
strengthening smaller institutions, which can provide credit at smaller 
scales and at local levels. Similarly in the case of ODA, responsibility entails 
making aid flows predictable, transparent, untied (including in the case of 
‘technical cooperation’ and ‘food aid’ that are currently excluded from the 
definition of tied aid), and conducive to concerns of sustainable livelihoods. 
In the case of FDI, responsibility refers to the new approaches in socially 
and environmentally responsible investments. On the demand side, devel¬ 
oping countries need to focus on strengthening the capacity of governments 
and communities to access, absorb, and use finances effectively; and creat¬ 
ing capacity to use trade regime as facilitators rather than obstacles to 
sustainable development. Urging transnational corporations to adopt better 
environmental practices through decentralized institutions such as commu¬ 
nity groups and grass-roots NGOs appears to be a more effective way to 
encourage sustainable practices than the use of centralized modes of 
regulation. At the same time, market and policy failures need to be 
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corrected through intemalization of environmental costs and phasing out 
environmentally perverse subsidies. 

Further, in order to ensure that resources reach the targeted population, 
it is necessary to strengthen the institutional channels through which 
resources flow. The efficacy of local credit arrangements in generating 
sustainable livelihoods for low-income households, as exemplified by the 
success of the Grameen Bank venture in Bangladesh, clearly demonstrates 
the need to integrate grass-roots organizations and NGOs into the institu¬ 
tional conduit through which resources can penetrate to the appropriate 
levels. As Sachs points out, the availability of a small number of large projects 
may be less useffil than the availability of relatively small amounts of money 
for a large number of relatively small initiatives (IIED and RING 2002). 


Technological leapfrogging: the lure and the limits 

Inequitable growth, along with inequitable distribution of its benefits, and 
digital, and the larger technological, divide have made the issue of ensuring 
sustainable livelihoods the focus of all thinking related to development. It is 
in this context that technological advancements in the last half-century, if 
harnessed for the benefit of all strata of developing societies, including the 
poor, can work towards ensuring sustainable livelihoods. These include, 
inter alia, 

• agricultural interventions that seek to address issues of food/nutritional 
security while ensuring ecological sustainability; 

■ energy interventions that seek to harness renewable energy sources like 
solar and wind and those that provide energy-efficient ways of utilizing 
limited resources resulting in sustainable fuel systems; 

® process- and product-related technological interventions for small and 
medium enterprises to improve their operating efficiencies; 

* technology interventions that seek to create one world with 
fast infomation access facilitating market access and promoting educa¬ 
tion, health care, and participative and transparent governance; and 

■ natimal resource management that seeks to conserve and protect the 
earth s ecosystems and natural resources. 


^lese technological advancements if delivered with simplicity/user-friend- 
Imess the potential to create decentralized systems and hence provide 
technology for ensuring sustainable livelihoods at 
society. It IS significant to note that addressing the 

Technology leapfrogging, in this context, would imply technolorical 
“untries) that are ‘incremental’ in nature but 

f -fiiH Such technological transitions will be effective 

d. and only if, they are in line with the priorities of developing socLfe 
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capability, ensuring financial access, ensuring physical access to technolo¬ 
gies, and policy frameworks that facilitate technology adoption. 

The developing countries, on their part, can help global corporations 
understand the social milieu in which they are to operate and, therefore, 
help them develop a corporate philosophy consistent with the priorities of 
developing societies. Developing countries must also help global corpora¬ 
tions realize the potential market that the billions of poor people provide 
throughout the developing world in terms of technologies that open up 
opportunities for their development. This becomes particularly important 
as a shift in the attitude towards poverty alleviation from a welfare measure 
to an opportunity for enhancing business alone can help ensure sustained 
efforts in this direction. 

Equally important for technological leapfrogging is the dimension of 
radical changes in technological profiles, especially in the context of 
‘bending the (environmental Kuznets’) curve’. This would necessarily 
require sustained R&D expenditures for implementing new technology 
futures. 

Creating business models for the poor: expanding sustainable 
development 

Recent years have witnessed the spread of global business, with multina¬ 
tional corporations extending their activities into developing countries. In 
contrast, there has been an increase in the number of poor in the world, 
with almost 3 billion people surviving on an income of less than two dollars 
a day. This presents both a threat and an opportunity for business. 

As recognized by the WBCSD (World Business Council for Sustainable 
Development), ‘Business cannot succeed in societies that fail’. Recent 
demands for greater corporate social responsibility and protests against 
globalization and large corporate organizations only reflect the fact that 
social stability, and hence poverty alleviation, is essential to reap the returns 
from business investments. At the same time, the large numbers of poor 
represent a unique and hitherto unexplored opportunity for businesses that 
have focused mostly on producing goods and services that cater to upper 
and middle class demands. Providing goods and services that meet the 
needs of the poor would help enhance their productivity and hence, 
incomes. This implies not only expansion of the existing market, but also 
the creation of new markets and growth in profits. 

The rural market in developing countries is characterized by income 
inequities, limited access to resources, poor distribution and communica¬ 
tion links, unorganized local markets, and low levels of education and skills. 
Harnessing this market of millions requires an approach that combines 
technology innovation, local empowerment, and adaptation and application 
of existing knowledge and experience to suit local needs. In this context, the 
role of managers is critical and would involve 

® using business models that rely on a new mix of technology, financing 
arrangements, and retailing strategies; 
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® introducing new and affordable products and solutions through techno¬ 
logy innovation; 

® encouraging local entrepreneurial spirit; and 

® building partnerships at the lower end of the market Qocal communities, 
government authorities, NGOs, and financial institutions) and empower¬ 
ing the local population (e.g. employing and training local technicians). 

Specifically, emphasis would have to be placed on 

« creating mechanisms that shift the poor from the unorganized to the 
organized sector; 

® facilitating transitions from barter to money transactions; 

® educating latent consumers to make choices among more sustainable 
products and services; 

® creating access to credit on a commercial basis to enhance purchasing 
power; and 

H building a cost-effective and sustainable supply and distribution chain 
with local dealers, retailers, and post-sales service centres (TERI 2001b). 


Governance structures and the processes for sustainable 
development 


According to the UNDP (United Nations Development Programme), 
governance comprises complex mechanisms, processes, and institutions 
through which citizens and groups articulate their interests, mediate their 
differences, and exercise their legal rights and obligations (UNDP 1997). It 
is in this context that human development and governance nexus has been 
debated upon. 

Sustainable development necessitates recognition of problems with the 
traditional method of development as a first step to building a consensus on 
the genera! direction of development, which should integrate economic 
social, and environmental perspectives. Further, an understanding of 
problems, stren^hs, and weaknesses of all sections of the society become 
necessaiy in articulating such a framework for development, which, in turn 
helps m budding systems that ensure representation of all essential sections 
ot society. There are, however, certain issues related to making such a 
mechanism work effectively both at the national and at the international 

governance has been identified with such 
attnbutes as participatory, transparent, accountable, and equitable This 

stmmre SZ centralized model to a decentralized 

Ti?® development pnorities and hence allocation of re- 
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make informed choices. Empowerment of this section of the society would 
go a long way in ensuring sustainable livelihoods. Good governance ensur¬ 
ing sustainable development at the national level, therefore, requires 
addressing such issues as provision of education for all; knowledge develop¬ 
ment and exchange; effective media strategy; cooperation between 
government, private sector, and the civil society; regular appraisal or 
assessment procedure; accountability of various stakeholders; transparency 
in the governmental process; shifting governmental activities to basic needs 
of the population; right to information; and open scrutiny of governmental 
activities. 

Given the reality of globalization, sustainable development is not possible 
in isolation. For sustainable livelihoods to become a reality, there is need for 
a minimum common platform for interaction with respect to critical issues, 
such as climate change and biodiversity, concerns of market access and 
transfer of appropriate technology, and their integration with traditional 
issues of international economic and development cooperation. A consen¬ 
sus on these alone will help focus priorities worldwide towards a common 
goal of sustainable development. And this requires tackling the larger issue 
of a strong political will, independent of short-term gains and based on 
scientific evidence, across the globe on agreement with respect to a mini¬ 
mum action plan. Many international environmental agreements bear 
evidence of the requirement of international cooperation for implementa¬ 
tion, and hence international governance structures, working in a 
coordinated manner. There are numerous multilateral environmental 
agreements in existence today. Sometimes these tend to contradict each 
other and there is a felt need to harmonize provisions in these conventions 
to ensure that there are no conflicting environmental and developmental 
objectives subsumed in them. 

In conclusion, for governance to work towards sustainable development 
for ensuring sustainable livelihoods both at the national and international 
level, there is a need to address such issues as awareness generation; 
participative and transparent decision-making in keeping with development 
priorities of the most vulnerable societies redefined along the tenets of 
sustainable development; and cooperation of the world community towards 
a defined common goal. 

Engaging the stakeholders 

The stakes in ensuring that development is sustainable are extremely high. 
Poverty and illiteracy are both major challenges, which need to be effec¬ 
tively met. Failure to do so can only mean disruption and threats to the 
world order. Protection of environment is again a high priority since deve¬ 
lopment paths that disturb the natural balance can only rebound on all of 
us. With trade, investment, information, and transportation barriers com¬ 
ing down, it is no longer possible to isolate the effects of unsustainable 
development to any one part of the world. Sustainability in this sense is 
indivisible and eveiy citizen is a stakeholder. 
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Go^^raments are the largest organized stakeholders as they represent the 
people of their respective countries. They necessarily have to take the 
initiative and leadership in ensuring sustainability. Quite clearly, govern¬ 
ments by themselves cannot perform this role and need the support of 
business, farmers, labour, the scientific community, and civil society. The 
manner in which these different stakeholders should engage each other and 
the changes needed in our governance and social structure require deep 
consideration. 


Democracy provides the largest organized forum for different 
stakeholders to express their views and ensure that their legitimate interests 
are articulated and protected. Democratic institutions therefore need to be 
protected and strengthened. However, democracy by itself cannot protect 
the interests of all stakeholders; other institutions are required to 
strengthen and reinforce democratic values and principles. 

Decision making at all levels needs to be executed in a spirit of greater 
participation and consultation. It is not always that people affected by a 
parti^ar decision have the means to understand the impact of these 
decisions and influence the process of decision making. With a greater 
de^e of consultation and transparency, it is possible for NGOs and civil 
society to bring about a greater degree of awareness and understanding. 

This can also help in arriving at consensus amongst the different 
stakeholders. The greater the degree of consensus, the better would be the 
chances of such decisions being sustainable and equitable. Such a process 
would also build up awareness about the full impacts of individual deci¬ 
sions, both for the present and for the future. 

The future generations have necessarily to be protected by the present, 
'^e responsibility to ensure that our demands on nature do not impinge on 
the capacity of future generations to use these resources rests on the scien¬ 
tific coi^unity to a large degree. They must constantly bring out the 
trade-offe between present and future consumption. Their capacity to do so 
needs to supported. Their knowledge can only be utilized if there are 

cons^tahve forums where these trade-offe can be discussed and under- 
Stood and more sustainable development paths charted out. 

Apart from the futo generations, there are other important stakehold¬ 
ers, who may not be m a position to fully protect themselves. The poor are 

° stakeholders. It is sometimes believed 

^t the interest of business is simply to make proBts and that, at best they 

fortunate members of om ^ 

^ety. Viewed in a (hfferent perspective, the interest of business tran- 
^nds these Mrrow limits. The WBCSD has stressed the view that broader 
to responsibility makes good business sense and contributes 

.taasssasssissstsst™ 
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This change in the way of approaching the problem must also manifest 
itself at the global level. The global community and the richer countries 
must realize that a world in which poverty, disease, and illiteracy are ram¬ 
pant, cannot survive. In fact, the very presence of these factors would 
contribute to the growth of violence and terrorism. Poverty in one part of 
the world can quickly transform itself into terrorism that strikes at distant 
comers of the globe. Thus the fallout of the problems of poverty and igno¬ 
rance, cannot remain confined to the countries in which they exist. 

Both at the national and global levels it is, therefore, necessary for gov¬ 
ernments and business to remove poverty and realize that this is necessary 
for their own survival. 

At the national level, an important institution, which can protect the 
interest of stakeholders, is the judiciary. Its roles are both to ensure that the 
actions of governments do protect the interests of stakeholders as well as to 
take the initiative where governments may be inactive. The judicial process 
can be expensive both financially and in terms of time. Society has to evolve 
mechanisms to provide protection to those who cannot afford this process. 
NGOs and civil society have played an important role in using the judiciary 
to bring about a better balance in decision making as well as in implementa¬ 
tion. The manner in which such support can be institutionalized needs 
deliberation. 

Sustainable development requires that different stakeholders are pro¬ 
perly integrated into the decision-making process. This is required as much 
at the global level as it is at the national level. This can no longer be treated 
as a moral issue but is at the core of the concept of sustainability. A greater 
degree of consultation and consensus building would be required to 
strengthen democratic institutions and values. The manner in which these 
processes can be institutionalized requires careful thought. Equally impor¬ 
tant is to make all stakeholders understand and accept that although 
short-mn interests may appear divergent, ultimately the interest of all 
stakeholders will converge. 

Towards the World Summit on Sustainable Development, 2002 

Reiterating the basic approach evolved by Agenda 21 to deal with poverty 
and promote sustainable livelihoods, the forthcoming WSSD (World Sum¬ 
mit on Sustainable Development) at Johannesburg is expected to lay greater 
emphasis on identification of workable solutions, implementation of princi¬ 
ples evolved at Rio, incorporation of processes of globalization to work 
towards equity, and inclusion of larger sections of the world populace. It 
would also underscore the need to strengthen institutional arrangements 
for effective integration of the economic, social, and environmental dimen¬ 
sions of sustainable development. Specifically, the promises made at Rio 
regarding resources, technology, capacity building, and market access must 
be reinvigorated. 
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It needs to be reiterated that the WSSD should adopt a focused approach 
(rather than be all-encompassing) and, more importantly, seek to identify 
deliverables that would aid sustainable development and enable sustainable 
livelihoods. 

At the WSSD, it is expected that the Rio principles would get reaffirmed, 
in particular those relating to the ‘polluter pays principle’ and ‘common but 
differentiated responsibilities’. Whilst pragmatic in spirit, the adoption of 
such principles will have to incorporate the specific concerns of the poor 
and marginal communities. These gain significance on account of their 
overwhelming dependence on environmental goods and services and little 
‘room to manoeuvre’ in the face of constraints imposed by the carrying 
capacity of the natural resource base. 

Expectedly, managing the local and global resource wealth would be high 
on the WSSD agenda. However, the traditional piecemeal approach for 
managing natural resources would now have to be replaced by a holistic 
ecosystem approach that would explicitly incorporate the complex rela¬ 
tionships amongst components of the ecosystem, including human action 
and response. Through an explicit appreciation of needs of the poor and the 
future generations, this approach would provide a platform for effective 
redressal of their concerns. 


The Millennium Development Goals of meeting basic human needs, 
including poverty eradication, food and nutrition, health, education, basic 
amenities, and sustainable human habitats are laudable. However given 
toe progress with regard to these, toe achievement of these goals remains a 
formidable task. There is a need to link food security with income and 
employment security and to ensure that technological innovations in agri¬ 
culture comp ement the larger objectives of social and economic reforms, 
view of the expectations of process and outcome from the WSSD the 

engaging the traditional 

stakehdders - governments, NGOs, bilateral and multilateral agencies and 
Effecto^^lli^° mainstream those who have been marginalized thus far! 
ffective delivery of solutions would require empowerment of local commu 
mties through a participatory approach'and deepening of Lmo^ 

institutions. At the same time, it is possible to have a cLvergence of busi 
ness interests with social objectives. nvergence ot busi- 

'^e need to mobilize additional financial resources whether ODA ffit 
or domestic resources is critiV^I hm- wnemer UDA, bDI 

these effectivelv important to channelize 



diverge. Instead 1;;, i interests need 

enhance their ow oppo^SSs’^ acceptability and sustainability will 

eiusuring sustainable livelihcfods and dw elo^e™’’^^™ directions to 
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The second DSDS (Delhi Sustainable Development Summit) acquires 
greater importance in 2002, since we are in the tenth year after the Rio 
Summit of 1992. To discuss actions that have been taken and several that 
have not, a major event is being organized by the UN (United Nations) in 
Johannesburg in August-September 2002 called the WSSD (World Summit 
on Sustainable Development). The title of the Johannesburg meeting is 
significant, because unlike the Rio Summit, which was titled the UN Confer¬ 
ence on Environment and Development, what we are focusing on this time, 
after 10 years, is the challenge of sustainable development for the world as a 
whole. Our own effort at TERI through this year’s DSDS is to develop and 
provide inputs for the Johannesburg process. Time is very short, and the 
agenda to be covered substantial, and therefore we believe that the gather¬ 
ing of such a distinguished set of speakers and participants provides us with 
a unique opportunity to deliberate on what should be done at Johannesburg 
and how the global community can move quickly towards a sustainable 
pattern of development. For us in India, development takes on several 
dimensions, but one that is particularly important relates to ensuring 
sustainable livelihoods for the large number of poor that the global commu¬ 
nity has tended to ignore for much too long. 

The dangers of allowing hopelessness and despair to fester and continue 
in any part of the world are serious for every other part of the world. Yet the 
elimination of poverty and the creation of opportunities for sustainable 
livelihoods are complex challenges, which can be met only through sus¬ 
tained action at the international level by national governments and at the 
local level too by partnerships created between various stakeholders includ¬ 
ing the government, NGOs (non-governmental organizations), the 
corporate sector, and civil society in general. 

We believe that in DSDS 2002, we would be able to focus on areas for 
priority action and lend a sense of urgency to development issues, which 
unfortunately have not received enough attention since Rio, even though 
Agenda 21 was a comprehensive document prepared by the countries 
participating in the Rio Summit. This particular document had outlined 
several areas where actions were required by the global community, which 
have largely been relegated to inaction or weak efforts by most. The Johan¬ 
nesburg WSSD must inject momentum and direction for implementation of 
Agenda 21. 
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A few words, if I may, about TERI. We are now truly a global organiza¬ 
tion, with our feet planted on the ground in India, but with a commitment 
and a programme of action to tap knowledge and build partnerships around 
the world. In 2001, we formally established a presence in Japan apart from 
our existing overseas locations in Washington, DC, Lxjndon, Moscow, and 
the Middle East. We were privileged, HonTale Prime Minister, to have you 
Sir, to inaugurate our RETREAT (Resource Efficient TERI Retreat for 
Environmental Awareness and Training) building at TERI’s campus in Gual 
Pahari, which is a unique complex drawing no energy from the grid and 
discharging zero waste into the environment. A few weeks ago we opened 
our modem, energy-efficient complex in Bangalore, which would serve the 
needs of south India in the fields of energy, environment, and sustainable 
development. In 2001, TERI also admitted the first batch of Ph.D students, 
since we now have a Deemed University status, for which we have estab¬ 
lished the TERI School of Advanced Studies. In all our efforts, we maintain 
a deep interest in attaining the goal of sustainable development for our¬ 
selves, and enable other organizations to do the same through the research, 
training, and knowledge inputs that we provide. This annual Summit, 
therefore, is an expression of our commitment to a cause that is global in 
character and of critical importance for everything we do in this country. 


Ensuring sustainable livelihoods: challenges for 


governments, corporates, and dvil sodety at Rio + 10 
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The Ministry of Environment and Forests has been very closely associated 
with the DSDS. The Summit has attracted distinguished speakers and 
participants from a number of countries all over the world. Among them are 
senior political executives and administrators from governments, leaders of 
industry, NGOs of international repute, and other stakeholders who have a 
vital interest in the sustainability of the earth’s ecosystems and the welfare 
of future generations. 

The Summit will have elaborate deliberations with regard to the chal¬ 
lenges being faced by governments, corporates, and civil society, a decade 
after the Rio Summit of 1992, in the formidable task of ensuring sustainable 
livelihoods to the billions of people of the world of not only today but also 
the years to come. My ministry’s support to the initiative taken by our 
leading non-government research organization, TERI, is symbolic of the 
partnerships that we would need to energize our actions to protect the 
planet and to ensure equitable and balanced development for all sections of 
human society. I feel that such partnerships should be further broadened 
and replicated elsewhere. The challenges before the global community are 
indeed daunting. However, we hope that human ingenuity and wisdom will 
discard the myopic vision and narrow self-interest and work collectively for 
the common good of humanity as a whole. 

Recent events have acted as a sad reminder to all of us - big and small, 
weak and powerful - that we cannot neglect the problems of any part of this 
world. It is only a matter of time before they may visit us and strike at our 
well being. An example can be seen in recent unusual events of the weather 
throughout the world. Are these the manifestations of global climate change 
or just random occurrences? The scientific evidence produced by the IPCC 
(Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change) gives us strong reasons to 
believe that ‘there might be a probable link’. Therefore, we must follow the 
precautionary principle of taking action before the evidence becomes fully 
convincing because by then it might be too late to reverse the forces that 
cause lasting damage. 

Today, the international community has arrived at a consensus without a 
shred of difference that development needs to be sustainable and environ¬ 
ment-friendly. However, the core issue is that we have to ensure sustainable 
livelihoods for people all over the world. Thus, there is even a stronger case 
for intemationd action on issues such as eradication of poverty, hunger, 
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and illiteracy from the face of this earth. Unless timely action is taken by the 
international community to address these issues in all parts of the world, 
global prosperity would always remain under threat. 

The theme of this Summit relates to sustainable livelihoods, which is 
intricately linked with the issues of poverty and underdevelopment. We can 
effectively address the issue of sustainable livelihoods by following produc¬ 
tion patterns that are benign to the marvellous but delicate ecosystems and 
less demanding on our natural resources. If we do not create conditions of 
sustainable livelihoods for all sections of human society, the problem will 
not remain confined to any geographical location. It will spill over in so 
many unpredictable ways that can cause untold damage and misery in the 
remote parts of the world. 

The Indian tradition values much the concept of Vasudhaiva 
Kutumbakam or universal brotherhood. In a big global family, we should 
share the trials and tribulations of each other. I hope that in this Summit, 
vrith the wisdom, experience, and knowledge and the vast geographical 
representation that it has brought together, we will be able to arrive at good 
solutions for serious thought and consideration at the WSSD to be held at 
Johannesburg. We all look forward eagerly to that event and we wish that 
this opportunity will not be wasted by the international community. This 
USDS is one of the several different steps that India is taking towards a 
successful outcome of the WSSD. 

The Ministry of Environment and Forests, Government of India, and I 
look forward eagerly to the deliberations in the next three days. I would like 
to assure you that we would build the ideas that you generate into our own 
preparations for the Johannesburg meet. 
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In October 2001, the UN Secretary-General appointed me as a Special 
Envoy for the WSSD. As I was appointed in Rio, nearly 10 years ago, as a 
Minister for Development Cooperation in 1992,1 gladly accepted the Secre- 
taiy-Generals offer. 

My primary task is to call on heads of states and governments and to 
invite them to the Johannesburg Summit. On behalf of the Secretary- 
General, I inquire about their political views on the WSSD, their national 
coordination prior to the conference, their expectations from Johannesburg, 
and possible commitments they intend to make in Johannesburg. 

I report about my findings to the Secretary-General, but let me empha¬ 
size that the real work is being done here, during the PrepComs 
(preparatory committees), and based on the regional meetings that were 
held earlier. The Secretary-General wants the WSSD to be prepared by you, 
with the political seal from the capitals. He has requested me to express the 
following concerns to my interlocutors. 

la If the summit is to be called a summit, heads of state and heads of gov¬ 
ernment must make every effort to participate, 
ffl For the summit to be a global summit, no countries should be absent. As 
a result, a globally agreeable agenda must be negotiated. This may imply 
that not all subjects or issues be included in the negotiated outcomes. 
m Although Johannesburg is the follow-up to Rio, it is not a conference on 
environment but on sustainable development, including economics, 
social affairs, and the environment. Too few people realize that even today. 
m Johannesburg will be more than a review of Agenda 21. Although much 
has been achieved since Rio (Kyoto, treaties on desertification and 
biodiversity), many areas of Agenda 21 still lag behind in 
implementation. In Johannesburg, apart from focusing on what went 
well and what went wrong, we will have to decide on those aspects of Rio 
that have been forgotten. 

Simultaneously, there is a need to look ahead. There are trends and deve¬ 
lopments, which were not so prominent 10 years ago in Rio and which 
should be included today. The impact of globalization, through new tech¬ 
nologies in genetics and communication and new violence such as new 
types of wars and terrorism, was not as decisive then as it is now. All these 
issues need to be addressed if sustainable development is to be relevant. 
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a TTie conference will have to be politically relevant in the current situa¬ 
tion. The feelings of exclusion, frustration, and alienation among many 
people in the world need to be addressed. There can be no double stand¬ 
ards in a global economic and social system for those within and for the 
ones left outside the system. If our societies are to be kept sustainable, 
we must issue the political message in Johannesburg that there is a place 
for eveiyone within the system. 

■ Rather than issuing a list of recommendations for the future, the Summit 
must reach concrete decisions, translated into concrete programmes, 
supported by high level commitment and with a view to time-bound 
implementation. 

The conference has been well prepared so far. Compared to Rio, there are 
several improvements—the bottom-up approach and the active involvement 
of regions, stakeholders, and major groups. I believe this is the only sensible 
approach to sustainable policies in the long run. However, this approach 
also leads to a very differentiated agenda, which calls for differentiated 
implementation modes. 

In order to cope with the need for differentiation, the Bureau has pro¬ 
posed the following three types of outcomes in Johannesburg. 

1 A political document with a few innovative and concrete proposals, to be 
negotiated in Jakarta at PrepCom 4 

2 A global implementation document, which takes Agenda 21 forward to 
be negotiated at PrepCom 3 only 

3 An inventory of regional and bilateral agreements and partnerships to be 
announced in Johannesburg. 


I believe in this approach there is sufficient balance between the several 
dimensions of sustainable development. Economic, social, environmental 
political, and institutional aspects will have to be addressed. From capitals 
1 have received several suggestions on these dimensions. 


Environmental 



Uic oecreiary-v^enerai's report on Implementing Agenda 21 
indicates that sweral fields have still to be tackled. Interlocutors in Spirals 
have conveyed their concerns in the fields of water and oceans and emect 
concrete progress m these sectors in Johannesburg. ^ 


Soda I 


Capitals have a myor interest in new concrete proposals in the fields of 
dnnking water and basic health. Moreover ac k • “ ®, 

on the perspectives of today’s young people canitak fe uw 
must be involved in the prepaSsSl. 
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Economk 

When it comes to trade, a lot has been achieved in Doha, to the satisfaction 
of many capitals. The WTO (World Trade Organization) process therefore 
does not necessitate further negotiation within the Johannesburg format. 

1 Several capitals have voiced their interest in sustainable energy pro¬ 
grammes. I believe action programmes for sustainable energy could be 
developed for Johannesburg. 

1 Sustainable natural resources management is another field that requires 
elaboration. The gains from the exploitation of natural resources in some 
countries must be used for the benefit of the inha-bitants of those coun¬ 
tries. 

m There is a clear emphasis on access to technology fi:om several of my 
interlocutors. In the past, we paid lip service to ^s promise, but the 
finance was always lacking. We need agreements on finance for techno¬ 
logy access, but adso agreements on more lenient regulations, in order to 
facilitate access to poor countries. 

Financial 

It would be unfortunate if the recent breakthroughs on global issues could 
not be paralleled in Monterrey. On climate, we had breakthroughs in Bonn 
and Marrakesh. On trade, we reached agreement in Doha. The current draft 
for Monterrey, which was agreed on in New York in January 2002, is quite 
valuable from a conceptual point of view. However, let us not forget that it 
was difficult to come to a decision on finance at Rio + 5, which has therefore 
been considered as failed. If Monterrey is to yield concrete results, we need 
deliverables. Therefore, new aid money - not only public, but also private - 
will be necessary. What really counts is the total flow of resources rather 
than the definition of assistance. There are more funds available outside of 
governments than within. The challenge for Monterrey and Johannesburg 
will be how to link them to the output of the MDGs (Millennium Develop¬ 
ment Goals) and to Johannesburg. 

■ Public-private partnerships will provide a valuable means of increasing 
aid flows. 

■ New approaches to debt could generate more money too. A fresh ap¬ 
proach to heavily indebted poor countries, together with new types of 
debt swaps ought to be considered. 

B More funds could be made available for trade financing. 

0 I believe in linking finance to sustainability goals, human needs, and 
public goods, instead of focusing on the input of money before defining 
the goals. Deriving finance from individual MDGs could constitute a 
valuable approach whereby all interested stakeholders commit them¬ 
selves to funding specific MDGs. Some institutions have started costing 
and programming the MDGs. The three types of outcomes expected of 
Johannesburg should lead to various forms of funding of the MDGs. 


Ensuring sustainable livelihoods: challenges for governments, corporates, and civil society at Rio + 10 
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Not all types of announcements in Johannesburg need to be internation¬ 
ally agreed, but stakeholders could commit themselves on their ovm 
terms. After that, the commitments and announcements made in Johan¬ 
nesburg should be monitored, with a view to covering the white spots in 
the MDGs which have not found sufficient funding. 

Institutional 

‘Governance’ is another point that capitals raise. However, more than 
governance as a concept, we need capacity building for governance. Sup¬ 
porting governments in their capacity building would constitute a step 
forward. 

a Linking the MDGs to the outcome of Johannesburg, to commitments and 
to a monitoring system ought to be feasible. The three-pronged approach 
to the outcomes of Johannesburg could prove very valuable in this 
regard. 

a Just as not eveiything needs to be included in the outcome of Johannes¬ 
burg, not everything needs to be negotiated or implemented at a global 
level. Consultative groups on sectors and sub-sectors could be created, 
representing countries, multilateral institutions, private companies, 

NGOs among others, who are united by their joint commitment towards 
a specific goal to be announced at Johannesburg. The advantage of 
consultative groups is that only those who agree will participate. This 
approach would lead to more effectiveness, more flexibility, more re¬ 
sources, and no vetoes, as the UN would be a partner on equal terms with 
the other participants. (The river blindness initiative in Africa and the 
Consultative Group on International Agricultural Research provide 
successful examples of result-oriented consultative groups). Moreover, 
this approach could provide for regional, differentiated, and, therefore, 
less politically motivated implementation. 

Finally, 1 would like to make the following plea: give those ideas a chance. 

Do not discard them too soon with the argument that they are not good 
enough, or that not all parties will agree. Not everything needs to be agreed 
upon by all participants at the WSSD. Whatever is not agreeable to all, could 
be announced as partnerships in the third type of outcomes, with the agree¬ 
ment to work towards reaching specific goals. The notion of a global 
partnership does not need to be adhered to by all countries, but at least 
working towards that partnership could be started in Johannesburg. 

I believe that a global partnership ought to grow towards a global coali¬ 
tion, as the current times necessitate coalition for civilization, for 
humankind, and for sustainable development, in order to complement 
recent coalitions against certain phenomenons. We need to combat aliena¬ 
tion, frustration, and exclusion, to give a signal to all people that there is a 
pLiie for them within the system, that the system does not reject them. If 
that willingness is present on the road to Johannesburg, heads of states 
will definitelv attend the WSSD, and they will subscribe to a positive and 
concrete outcome. 

Ensunng sustatnable livelihoods: challenges for governments, corporates, and civil society at Rio + 10 
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I am happy to be here with you this evening at DSDS 2002. 

To start a good initiative is commendable in itself. To sustain it is even 
better. TERI deserves our congratulations, among other things, for showing 
its commitment to make the Delhi Summit a useful and sustainable event in 
the global debate on this vital subject. 

The importance of this event in 2002 is even higher than that of last year 
because it is taking place six months before the Johannesburg WSSD. If we 
look back, we see several important milestones in the global movement for 
sustainable development. At each new milestone, the movement has shown 
expansion. It has also shown its effectiveness in influencing developmental 
thinking in governments and in other key constituencies. 

The Stockholm Summit of 1972 had only two Prime Ministers attending 
it. I am proud to say that one of them was the Prime Minister of India. In 
contrast, the Rio Summit a decade ago was a big event. 

Most of the critical issues in sustainable development have been widely 
debated in these and other international, regional, and national forums. 
Solutions to several problems are known in greater clarity now than before. 
What the world needs is far greater commitment, especially from industri¬ 
alized nations. I shall comment on this matter later in my address. 

What I wish to underscore right at the outset is the common hope that all 
of us here share, that the Johannesburg Summit will help in concretizing 
such consensus for action. My own hope from DSDS is that it presents the 
issues on the agenda for Johannesburg in as clear and unambiguous terms 
as possible. 

Long before the Rio Summit, we in the Government of India had taken 
several steps to bring environment and poverty alleviation into the ambit of 
decision making in all aspects of public policy. In this period, there has been 
a healthy growth of non-government initiatives. The proof of this is that 
TERI, the organizer of this Summit, is itself a non-government research 
institute. 

Civil society in India is, therefore, fully engaged and involved in develop¬ 
ing our agenda for the future. I assure this distinguished audience that we 
will further encourage and strengthen the partnership between the govern¬ 
ment, NGOs, and civil society institutions.in every area of development. A 
small but important step in this direction was the recent adoption of the 
Wildlife Conservation Strategy 2002. 

All of us assembled today, both in government and outside, have an 
overriding aim, that is, to remove poverty and want throughout the world in 
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g6neral, and in India and other developing countries in particular. Of 
course, we need to do this in a way that is sustainable in terms of the envi¬ 
ronment as well as social justice. In this endeavour, we should learn the 
lessons of 30 years of action since Stockholm. We should also benefit from 
the new reality of globalization that no country can escape from. 

Friends, we need to make both sustainable development and globaliza¬ 
tion work for the poor. Poverty is multidimensional. It extends beyond 
money incomes to education, health care, skills enhancement, and political 
participation at all levels from the local to the global. It is also determined 
by access to natural resources, clean water and air, and advancement of 
one’s own culture and social organization. However, as we all know, allevi¬ 
ating poverty requires many more resources than currently available to poor 
and developing countries. 

Agenda 21 emanated from the Rio Summit as a unique effort by the 
global community to come up with a plan of action to reorient development 
in the direction of sustainability. The Secretariat of the Rio Summit had 
estimated that US $600 billion would be required to implement Agenda 21 
in developing countries. 

Poor countries are expected to generate two-thirds of these resources 
themselves. The balance has to come from the developed world. However, 
they are not even fulfilling this lesser obligation. Clearly, they must give 
more resources, directly through higher aid, and indirectly by opening their 
markets to poorer nations. This form of indirect support is one way of 
making globalization work for the poor. 

Therefore, imposing environmental or labour restrictions on the free 
movement of goods and services, in the name of selective aspects of sustain¬ 
able development such as the environment or child labour, will only 
intensify poverty in the developing world. Instead, we can make both sus¬ 
tainable development and globalization instruments to raise resources to 
remove poverty if we use innovative means. These may include specific 
multilateral levies on global natural resources used by rich countries, such 
as the electromagnetic spectrum or marine fisheries, to support sustainable 
development in poor countries. 

In DSDS 2001,1 had also suggested a levy on capital transactions across 
industrialized countries, and capital repatriations from developing coun¬ 
tries for several specific poverty-alleviation initiatives. In view of the crisis 
in the Asian region a few years ago, I believe that this idea deserves to be 
debated widely and seriously. 

Thanks to gatherings like this one, the necessity for transferring more 
resources from developed countries for poverty alleviation and environ¬ 
mental sustainability is now being accepted by opinion-makers in these 
countnes. Recent articles in the international press have also highlighted 
the advantages of doubling official development assistance by the richest 
nations. Many sessions of the recent meeting of the World Economic Forum 
m New York also discussed steps to make globalization work for the poor. 
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We cannot make the poor and the deprived wait any longer in their 
aspiration to live a better life. This is the first and foremost task in sustain¬ 
able development. Our conferences and debates are pointless without a 
clear recognition and acceptance of this ultimate ethical responsibility for 
those of us who have been voted into government by the poor and for those 
in business and the professions whose privileges are sustained by the labour 
of the poor. 

The flip side of poverty in the developing world is the huge environmen¬ 
tal toll of consumerist lifestyles in the developed world. The per capita 
consumption of natural resources in developed countries, as compared to 
developing countries, is generally of the order of twenty to one. In both 
absolute and relative terms, such consumption of natural resources is 
inherently unsustainable. 

I am aware that several developed countries have adopted public policies 
aimed at greater use of renewable energy, recycling of materials, mass 
transport options including cycling, increased energy efficiency, organic 
farming, and the like. Such policies and practices need to be adopted more 
widely, and with greater rapidity. I understand that political support for 
them has been growing swiftly. 

In the area of climate change, the principle of common but differentiated 
responsibilities requires all developed countries to take urgent action to 
reduce greenhouse gas emissions. However, the slow and inadequate 
progress of operationalizing the mechanisms of the Kyoto Protocol and its 
ratification leaves several doubts on the seriousness of leading industrial¬ 
ized countries to mitigate this problem. 

We in the developing world would suffer the worst impacts of climate 
change. For example, every year I go to Manali, a resort town in the Himala¬ 
yas, and I am concerned that, over the years, the place has been receiving 
less and less snowfall. This has affected the apple orchards that employ 
many poor people. 

We in India have taken many steps to reduce pollution and thereby 
lessen our contribution to climate change. In particular, we have extensively 
supported the use of renewable energy. Other developing countries are also 
chipping in. However, unless the biggest polluters take effective steps to 
curb emissions, the effects of climate change can only get worse. 

Going beyond the harmful effects on our natural environment, we need 
to extend the concept of sustainable development to encompass the rights of 
all peoples to the conservation and furthering of their cultural heritage, 
comprising their history, their historical treasures, their arts, their lan¬ 
guages, and their societal and family organization. The global trading 
regime and multilateral development agencies should respect, and indeed 
further, this broader concept of sustainable development. 

Friends, no purpose will be served by focusing only on failures of the 
past. We now need to move ahead. The Johannesburg Summit should 
come up with priority actions and a consensus for harnessing the forces of 
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globalization and the regime of sustainable development to the goal of 
abolishing poverty. This alone can lift a large part of the global community 
from unsustainable livelihoods into globally sustainable development. 

I am happy that this Summit is attended by distinguished persons from 
all over the world whose voices I hope will be heard in Johannesburg, 

My only advice while inaugurating tiiis major event is to recall Mahatma 
Gandhi’s principle of ‘Antyodaya’, which means taking care of the last, of 
the most underprivileged and deprived. If we focus on the challenge faced 
by the most deprived communities in the world, the world would surely 
b^ome a better place. 
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R K Pachauri 

Director-General, TERI, New Delhi, India 
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We are indeed grateful to the Hon’ble Prime Minister for having spared his 
time and shared his wisdom with us on a subject that all of us are striving to 
bring into the consciousness of human society and decision-makers all over 
the world. We now have your thoughts to guide us on the major effort that is 
required of all of us to make the Johannesburg WSSD a success. 

Two areas which would get renewed attention at Johannesburg are 
transport and energy. Human activities would be influenced greatly by the 
kind of transport systems that we develop and the forms of energy that we 
use. Both these sectors have major implications for human welfare and do 
have major impacts on the environment. TERI as an Institute works on all 
forms of natural resources and related activities ranging from mining to 
forestry. For several decades now we have been trying to provide profes¬ 
sional support to ministries and departments of the government dealing 
with the energy sector with a view to creating an integrated energy policy 
which is sustainable, equitable, and representative of efficient use of natural 
resources. Much progress has been made in this direction, but given the 
international scenario and the domestic challenges that we face, there is a 
renewed urgency for articulating a forward-looking energy strategy for the 
country. We are privileged that we have had an opportunity today to present 
to our Hon’ble Prime Minister, the visionary leader of the largest democracy 
on earth, a document that attempts to lay down some directions and estab¬ 
lish a framework for an integrated energy strategy. This document has been 
put on TERI’s web site which gets close to a million hits a month, and we 
hope to stir up a vigorous debate, on the basis of which we would finalize 
this document and publish it for widespread dissemination in the coming 
weeks. We hope that the government would be able to make use of this 
work, and that it would also become a model for other developing countries. 
Thank you, Honble Prime Minister, for your encouragement of our efforts. 

We are very grateful to you, Thiru T R Baalu, Hon’ble Minister for Envi¬ 
ronment and Forests, for the constant support, encouragement, and help 
that you and your ministry have been providing to TERI as an Institute and 
to me as an individual. It is indeed a matter of great pride and privilege for 
us to work with you and your ministry in areas that are of common interest 
to us. You, Sir, have a full agenda with several important events taking place 
this year, including the Eighth Conference of the Parties to the Framework 
Convention on Climate Change which you would be hosting, and we are 
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happy that the DSDS is perhaps the first major event in this year for you. 

We would look forward to working with you and your ministry in the suc¬ 
cessful implementation of the major undertakings that you have on hand. 

I am grateful to Minister Jan P Pronk, Hon’ble Minister of Housing, 
Spatial Planning, and Environment, The Netherlands, for having agreed to 
associate himself with our Summit this year. It is a pity that he could not 
join us physically this evening but I am grateful that he has asked Ambassa¬ 
dor Yvo de Boer to read out his keynote address. We are looking forward to 
Minister Pronk being with us tomorrow for the rest of our Summit and to 
chairing the session with environment ministers. 

It would be redundant on my part to thank Dr A Ramachandran, our 
Chairman. He is always there when we need him to provide inspiration and 
encouragement in the collective efforts of my colleagues and myself. As 
former Executive Director of the UN Centre for Human Settlements (Habi¬ 
tat) and Under-Secretary-General of the UN, his vision and perspective add 
great value to our own efforts. 

I am grateful to all the distinguished persons who have come here to join 
hands with us at this second DSDS. It is indeed gratifying that we have such 
an overwhelming response from leaders of government, the corporate 
sector, the NGO community, and others who have a vital stake in the future 
sustainability of human actions and endeavour. I also express my gratitude 
to the diplomats representing several countries who are with us this 
evening, the representatives of the media, several government officials from 
the centre and the states, and friends and colleagues whose presence is an 
expression of support and encouragement that we cherish greatly. My 
deepest gratitude to you all for being with us on this momentous occasion. 
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Chairperson's remarks by 

P V Jayaknshnan, Secretary, Ministry of Environment and Forests, 

Government of India, New Delhi 

In this session, we have ‘Agenda 21: ensuring sustainable livelihoods’ as our 
subject of discussion. As you know, combating poverty and achieving sus¬ 
tainable development today are enormous tasks. The international 
community is looking for answers in search of sustainable development. 

The ongoing debate on sustainable development has now entered into a 
final solution-finding phase and the goal is clear. But the road map to reach 
there is yet to be prepared. We have to draw up the road map. Strong politi¬ 
cal commitment and long-term vision are needed for the international 
community to bridge the gap between the avowed intentions and the 
progress in their implementations. 

In the above context, the following issues are pertinent in today’s debate 
on ‘Agenda 21; ensuring sustainable livelihoods’. Have we completely 
understood the linkages among food, economic, social, and ecological 
security? Are we always looking at the sustainability of our development 
process, whether it is in agriculture, forestry, industry, mining, transport, 
communication, energy, or water resources? Have we learnt enough about 
the management of natural resources, drawing from the sustainable liveli¬ 
hood and practices of communities who have tried to live within the limit of 
their natural resources and protected the sacred groves? Are growing 
consumption requirements and production of wastes, both due to industrial 
and urban development, and pressures of population going beyond the 
limits of the carrying capacity of ecological systems? Have we learnt to 
ensure that disadvantaged social and economic groups do not get 
marginalized further, but instead contribute to the totality of the national 
and international sustainable development efforts? Within this context, 
poor health can be a major impediment to the participation of disadvan¬ 
taged groups in personal and community development efforts. 

Similarly, the question of livelihood security has a direct bearing on 
gender equity, that is, further empowerment of women. I have just touched 
on a few issues. I am sure the speakers today would speak on many of these 
issues. 
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Leena Srivastava 

Director, Regulatory Studies and Governance Division, TERI, New Delhi, India 
The spiritversus the actions 

My brief is to provide a background to this session. Agenda 21 is an all- 
encompassing document that touches upon every aspect of economic and 
social activity. It emphasizes the need for fair and equitable development 
for all, in addition to environmental protection, which was the focus of 
earlier such conferences, particularly the Stockholm conference that took 
place in 1972. So Agenda 21 presents a departure from there. 

Sustainable livelihoods is also a broad concept. It primarily implies 
enhancement of resource productivity and provision of security to all 
populations in relation to the assets available to them, the resources that 
they have access to, income-earning activities, and most importantly, food. 

In reviewing the progress that we have made since Rio in all the exercises 
thus far, we find that we are weakest on three most critical elements that 
were identified in Agenda 21. 

1 The financial arrangements for implementing Agenda 21 

2 The institutional arrangements for implementing Agenda 21 

3 The technology transfer needs that were identffied in Agenda 21. 

The latest State of the World Report (2002) highlights some of these facts. 
Enrironmental policies remain a low priority with weak commitments and 
inadequate funding. An interesting observation that was made in the report 
w'as on the annual budget of the United Nations Environment Programme— 
about 100 million dollars. And the daily military expenditure that are 
incurred by various governments is upwards of 2 billion dollars! So there is 
obviously still not enough attention that is being given to some of the envi¬ 
ronmental and social considerations. 

Since the Earth Summit, Third World indebtedness has increased. Total 
debt burden in developing and transition countries has increased by 34% 
(2.5 trillion dollars in 2000). Also, the foreign aid spending has stagnated; 
the global economic output has increased by about 30% whereas aid spend¬ 
ing has declined from 69 billion dollars in 1992 to 53 billion dollars in 
2000 . These are some of the key findings. 

Now, I would like to focus a little bit on those ‘actions’ that came to my 
mind when I was looking at developments in the context of sustainable 
Ihelihoods, These are good examples of ‘actions’ that do not lead to sustain¬ 
able livelihoods. 'Uiis is not a complete set of examples, and I may be wrong 
in my interpretation, and I will be happy to be corrected. So what is not 
leading to sustainable livelihoods is that part of globalization that ignores 
those who are already living on the fringes and have few assets, as defined 
111 sustainable livelihoods, to compete with larger organizations Larger sets 
. 4 a.nvities are coming into being that take away the few assets’that are 
avaiialile to those who are living on the fringes. The examples I cite here are 
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the natural resource base on which a large percentage of the poor are de¬ 
pendent, and the family ties that provide the social security fonction in most 
developing countries. I also want to draw your attention to the fact that the 
need for commodity markets of the developed world provided the driving 
force for globalization. This need of the developed world has resulted in the 
opening up of these markets all over leading to rapid changes in lifestyles 
and cultural upheaval in developing countries. 

On the other hand, if you look at most of the developing countries, in¬ 
cluding India, there is a need for providing employment to people, which we 
are not able to meet to the extent that we would like to. So one of our key 
needs is the opening up of labour markets. I think this is an issue that is not 
adequately addressed. I have provided a comparison with the opening up of 
the commodity markets. Similarly, agricultural markets still remain pro¬ 
tected. 

The tapping of trained manpower from the developing countries by the 
developed countries also does not lead to sustainable livelihoods. This is 
evident in the case of doctors of a particular kind, teachers, or information 
technology professionals. There is a very selective kind of opening up in the 
developed countries to allow these people into their countries. 

This takes away the needs of developing countries for the provision of 
health services, education services, etc. This is not to say that I am against 
this kind of an opening up but the point I would like to make is that it does 
amount to an exploitation of these sustainable livelihood assets with no 
particular return to the source countries. The Prime Minister suggested a 
levy on capital transactions. I think we do need to address this particular 
problem in relation to movement of these categories of people as well. 

There is inadequacy of education related to sustainable livelihoods in the 
developed world and developing countries are making conscious attempts 
to promote environmental education in their countries to instil a sense of 
responsibility about environmental issues. Most people in developing 
countries are very conscious about their local environmental problems. So 
we are really trying to sensitize them to larger environmental problems and 
get them to assume a certain responsibility for those also. I think a similar 
exercise is required in the developed countries also so that at least the next 
generation is aware of its responsibility, which would prompt it to deviate 
from unsustainable patterns of production and consumption. 

What is not leading to sustainable livelihoods is the large share of funds 
that is used to import very expensive consultants. And I would not be wrong 
if I say that, in general, the principles of good governance that are advocated 
to the developing countries are preached but not really practised by a 
number of multilateral and donor organizations. 

I wanted to focus on what we are doing wrong at the national level. We 
are still continuing to focus on economic growth and the resultant ‘trickle- 
down’ benefits for the poor. The current approach does not focus on driving 
growth bottom-up, but expects a flow downwards. All our experiences have 
shown that this is not really happening. 
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Within the governments, there is a marginalization of the social minis¬ 
tries as compared to the economic ministries. There is a lack of appreciation 
of broader sustainable livelihood needs and solutions at most levels. We 
have a lack of culture of goal orientation and coordinated functioning, 
something that TERI brought out in its document on Integrated Energy 
Strategy. 

Most developing countries have undertaken major reform programmes, 
but the focus has been on enhancing infrastructure needs of Ae ‘haves’. We 
have not taken the right approach to meeting the needs of the poor within a 
country. The reason could be that either we have not given sufficient atten¬ 
tion to the design of mechanisms by which the marginalized can be 
internalized into the growth process or we have used them as an excuse to 
stall reforms. 

So, in sum, all that I would like to say is to put forward a few thoughts on 
what I think the needs are. 

B A much greater buy-in to the concept of sustainable livelihoods 
■ i*m effective design of institutional mechanisms for guiding and monitor¬ 
ing implementation of Agenda 21 at various levels 
® A system of accountability for all major stakeholders. 


Reinhart Helmke 

Executive Director, United Nations Office for Project Services, New York, USA 

Governance and sustainable development lives lived: what can 
project management tell us? 


The link between governance and sustainable development is very essential 
and very close. But establishing this link and worldng for it to really func¬ 
tion IS much more than a technocratic challenge. My thesis is as follows 
Both sustainable development and governance are dynamic notions. 

They have ^lue, belief, time-sensitive dimensions, and their own evolution 

f I ^ an operational management 

challenge What we defend is the need for a better balance between eco- 
nomic efficiency, human values, and spirituality, and between the public 
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We often talk about putting the people at the centre, but quite often it 
seems that collective responsibility is almost the same as nobody’s responsi¬ 
bility. What is, therefore, the meaning of sustainable development for the 
individual? Seen in this way, sustainable development is a responsibility for 
everyone as a member of the collective but also as an individual. Creating a 
better operational understanding of how the individual ‘lives’ sustainability 
not only over time but also over place and space is a consequence of that. 

And participation, partnerships, and flows of knowledge and information 
help in overcoming fragmentation and sectoralization. 

Now, briefly, to management practices and ownership issues. While it 
seems pedestrian, the question remains; what strategic management ca¬ 
pacities and practices are required? We need to specify an objective time 
frame and conditions for ownership. A project management approach helps 
us not to lose sight of a very fundamental question—what is the value/ 
morality proposition underlying everyday management practices and 
leadership? In an age of instant information, with sectorally fragmented 
knowledge, ever more technical issues, yet a day still having only 24 hours, 
what kind of leaders and managers are needed, and what capacities need to 
be built? 

That brings me to the need for partnerships. Sustainable development 
requires all groups in a society to participate actively. Broad public partici¬ 
pation in decision-making processes is fundamental. This is why there is the 
need for developing true partnership approaches between the public sector, 
private sector, and civil society at all levels from local to national, regional, 
and global. Yet, approaches truly fostering partnerships at the programme 
design and operational levels are usually neglected. 

Programming/planning and day-to-day operations have to come closer 
and methods and approaches must be fine-tuned. So what support is 
needed to build capacity for both the strategic planning of operations and 
for management? The effectiveness of operational capacity ultimately 
requires commitment to the importance of operations management. Opera¬ 
tions cannot be simply seen as an afterthought. 

This leads me to recommendations that are very much in line with what 
we heard before. First, capacity building for both public participation, which 
really means access to the decision making and also access to justice; and 
second, capacity building for both programme and process management 
skills. Knowledge sharing, and especially knowledge about experiences 
grounded in the practical realm, seems to be another activity that we should 
foster. Partnership building is essential, especially between the various 
segments of society. International institutions with mandates for sustain¬ 
able development must themselves qualify for the label of‘democratic 
global governance’. 

To conclude, I use the words of Mahatma Gandhi: ‘...the machineries of 
government stand between and hide the hearts of one people from those of 
another’. And I would think that once the hearts of the people(s) also beat 
through the government, governance will make its lasting contribution to 
sustainable development. 
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LC3ain 

Chairman, Industrial Development Services, Bangalore, India 


Ensuring sustainable livelihoods: some critical steps 


At the core of sustainable livelihoods is assured and easy availability and 
access to food to every human being anywhere in the world—to ward off the 
biological tyranny of the stomach that demands food twice, if not thrice, a 
day. 

Ironically, it is the so-called remote sensing capability developed by the 
scientific community in India and elsewhere, which has come closest to 
providing what scientist Dr U R Rao describes as ‘a holistic approach for 
achieving sustainable development to meet the growing needs of the in¬ 
creasing population through an integrated mission combining space remote 
sensing inputs on land and water resources with collateral socio-economic 
information’. He adds that similar strategies are the only hopes for develop¬ 
ing adequate food and economic security on a sustainable basis for the poor 
not only in India, but also in other countries in Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America. 


Over 70 years ago, Mahatma Gandhi had advocated a nearly fool-proof 
strategy of ensuring food availability and access to the masses, especially 
the iworest of the poor. He proposed that production of food must be as 
proximate as possible to consumption. In the matter of foodgrain produc- 
non, he advocated maximum possible self-reliance at the village level. He 
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the local population every five years, to plan holistically at each village level 
for economic development and social justice. 

Nearly 3 million representatives (one-third of them women as mandated 
by the statute) have since been elected to manage some 300 000 village 
panchayats. Efforts are afoot to endow them with authority and resources 
for the responsibility cast on them to plan and promote economic and social 
justice in their respective areas. Holding up rapid advance in this direction 
are pre-existing bureaucratic attitudinal and administrative road blocks or 
weeds to allow for these infant seeds, the representative panchayats, to 
sprout. The seeds are bound to sprout hopefully sooner. 

The grass-roots institutions are only a necessary condition for ensuring 
sustainable livelihoods. However, to reinforce the necessary condition, it 
is important to impart sufficiency to the endeavour. More has to be added 
through dedicated scientific and social support to the labours of these 
panchayats. A good harvest can thus be expected in the near future. 

Simultaneously, to ensure food security for all, it is necessary to develop a 
local buffer stock of foodgrains, thus rationalizing and reducing the role of 
centralized buffer stocks to one of supplementing/complementing the local 
ones in emergencies. Such a strategy and systemic approach is also the best 
safeguard for the environment. As communities become increasingly de¬ 
pendent on local production of foodgrains, they will necessarily have to take 
care of the health of their life-supporting resources - soil, water, vegetation, 
and grazing grounds - at the same time, preventing degradation of such 
resources by anyone through unwise overuse or detrimental neglect of the 
health of such resources. 

There is a profound Chinese proverb, which conveys the essence of 
sustainability. 

If you are planning for one year, grow rice. 

If you are planning for ten years, plant a tree. 

If you are planning for one hundred years, 
provide education to the people. 

One cannot overemphasize the importance of giving access to education to 
all men and women across the world—First, Second, or Third. 

Relying on research evidence and project evaluation, Ms Mieko 
Nishimizu, Vice President, South Asia Region, The World Bank, concludes 
that no country can succeed in eradicating poverty unless women are 
healthy, educated, and empowered. She adds, ‘The development challenge 
we must confront today lies not in what we do, but in how we think about 
what we do’. This wisdom is a million times more important, if sustainable 
livelihoods is our aim. 
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Maritta Rv Bieberstein Koch-Weser 

President, Earth3000, Bieberstein, Germany 

Agenda 21 and 3ohannesburg 

Agenda 21 is an excellent document and more should be done to translate it 
into reality. What 1 am saying about Agenda 21 here, or in this context, will 
hopefully be an input to the session on ‘Financing development; focused, 
transparent, and pro-poor systems’. 

My suggestion to you is to consider Agenda 21 and the road to Johannes¬ 
burg as a challenge to civil society to exercise collective leadership and to 
overcome our thinking about aid. To think beyond what I call the ‘public 
box’, think outside that box. 

V^y outside the public box? Let us focus here not on good things that 
have happened, but on those things that ail us. The post-Rio experience has 
seen many excellent verbal commitments but too often, much of the time, 
without consequence and without accountability. There have been policy' 
reforms but always a little slow, very timid, and not enough. Monterrey, a 
conference which is still ahead of us, is basically a disappointment already. 
We know that there will be no affirmation of a long-standing commitment 
to 0.7% of the GNP (gross national product) as the average contribution to 
development aid. In my own country, Germany, it is less than 0.3%. There 
will not be, therefore, the wonderful additional second 50 billion dollars in 
additional aid. If you had had the 0.7%, for which there had been one of 
those verbal commitments long ago, you would have the other 50 billion 
Mars. You do not have them. Look at what happens to public spending. 
This IS a zero-sum game. There is no additional money, we are moving 

catpporips hptwopn r'otoirr.rioo __ £ _. 



I, -j-L. j ,—V-rum cusu [nose wno 

handle aid budget have been increasingly obliged to shift large proportions 
to emergencies Afghanistan, AIDS, natural disasters of all sorts, etc. This 

ntltotSnJw "I the truly medium- and long-term investments 

into^ sustainable development and poverty alleviation. 

Now this is what is happening in the public arena but there is a largely 
democratic s^iety on earth. They are citizens and they are uneasy. We have 
ah recognized even without the terrible event of 11 September 20^01 that 

4nd wpT ® among many citizens to do better 

reach Millennium Summit goals are out of 

sa> that all >ou need is more money. There are systemic reforms nolicv 

Is iTa’pTrt o1 ‘r’’' HoweU money 

Iiiutli, uliRh hiLs professioniilrtcd so much, which has developed®fts'^° 
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non-governmental entrepreneurship - could now endeavour to join hands 
and to scale up what it does, raising substantial amounts of sustainable 
development funding outside the public taxation loop. 

Now, you may say this is quite crazy and bold, so we will get a little 
crazier in this presentation just for the mental exercise of it. So if you think 
bold with patience - this will take a while, maybe years - and you imagine 
that you have to raise the missing 0.7% of GNP on an entirely voluntary 
basis at the citizen’s level. Let us imagine that your eventual collective goal 
as a civil society and private sector would be 50 billion dollars per year. You 
can call it a Millennium Fund, an Earth Security Fund, a Peace Fund, an 
Earth Fund, a Peoples’ Fund, etc. But we are talking about something 
major, not the ‘small good deed here and there’ but a major fund along with 
and complementary to the official aid system. 

Now, how would you do it? Electronic billing can do (unprecedented) 
wonders and it is something, which has not existed at the time of the Rio 
conference, that exists now. The smallest, most painless slivers of individual 
giving could in aggregate provide huge, rather reliable, flows of funds. Tiny 
surcharges on a myriad of routine expenditures, which are booked elec¬ 
tronically, are possible if people will agree to them, of course. You can do 
this on pay cheques, salary payments, pension funds, insurance payments, 
all sorts of utility bills—your electricity bill, your water bill, your telephone 
and communications, your credit card transactions, airlines tickets, tourism 
charges, etc. Under those systems, and again, they exist already on a case- 
by-case basis, individuals can subscribe - or unsubscribe if they wish - to 
‘giving routines’. For instance, they sign up that on their electricity bill the 
number can be rounded off or up to the next full dollar or Euro. They can 
add a flat dollar or Euro to their hotel bill, or to many other tickets and bills. 
So there is a great opportunity to basically programme this into the system. 

Now, private sector partners - the pension ffinds, the utility companies, 
the telephone companies - would offer these options as a service to their 
clients. In other words, the private sector does not pay but provides a serv¬ 
ice to the clients and serves as a conduit. Contributing citizens could 
influence the destination of their funds in something like the United Way 
System, which exists in the US. You can say whether your money should go 
to health or to the WWF or to some other purpose. So you as a citizen, as 
you give, you also have a choice. And there are all these encouraging 
precedents of which we can make a long list. 

The fund-raising would thus be voluntary by citizens for citizens. Fund¬ 
raising and management would be cooperative ventures of civil society 
organizations and the private sector. Funds would enable mostly civil 
society programmes, adding financial capital to where the social capital has 
already gone. Funds would go to frontline activities supporting efforts of 
citizens’ groups, communities, non-governmental development entrepre¬ 
neurs and NGOs (non-governmental organizations). And do remember that 
NGOs to the present day cannot be the direct recipients of aid, funding, or 
finance from the World Bank and the likes. And, of course, one should not 
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exclude that such funds on optional and competitive bases could also go to 

pro™fo“ fund-raising and development benefits will hinge 
primarily on good design of a sound fund management system. Because, 
unless you have that - unless you can show how access, quality, account¬ 
ability, transparency and communication are going to work - nobody will 
want to spend their penny on their pay cheque. 

In conclusion, let me put three questions to the audience. , . . ^ 

1 Can we think about (and not discard outnght) the development of a joint 
chil society and private-sector-based sustainable development funding 
svstem, no matter how modest its beginning might be? 

2 Can we use the Monterrey and pre-Johannesburg months to shape a 
small, semi-formal brainstorming group? 

3 Can w’e launch in Johannesburg a draft terms of reference for a working 
group that could actually develop the concepts further and begin to 
engage in such a process? 


Claude Martin 

Director-General, WWF International, Geneva 


The WSSD (World Summit on Sustainable Development) is an important 
occasion for the world community to assess progress in addressing sustain¬ 
able development and to agree on priority issues for the future. Ten years 
ago the UNCED (United Nations Conference on Environment and Develop¬ 
ment) called for sustainable development ‘to ensure socially responsible 
economic development while protecting the resource base and the envi¬ 
ronment for the benefit of future generations’. It is widely recognized that 
the three pillars of economic well-being, social development, and environ¬ 
mental stability must be addressed concurrently to achieve sustainable 
development. Ignoring any one of these three pillars serves to bring down 
the other two. 

Ixmking back, we realize that the effects of globalization have been 
overriding many of the decisions and subsequent actions of the UNCED 
conference in Rio 10 years ago. The LPR {Living Planet Report) - a report 
published by the every few years - shows that the pressure on the 
world’s ecosystems has continued and even increased. We are still losing 
tropical forests at a rate of about four times the size of Switzerland per 
annum. The marine resources have been further depleted, and many fisher¬ 
ies have collapsed or are on the verge of collapse. Particularly alarming is 
the freshwater Index of the LPR, which shows a marked acceleration of the 
degradation of freshwater resources over the last 10 years. The impacts of 
rliniate change have also been much more drastic than was expected 10 
> ears ago, when the United Nations Framework Convention on Climate 
Change was established in Rio. 

In the lead-up to the WSSD, governments, UN institutions, and develop- 
meii! agencies are focu.sing on economic well-being by targeting poverty 
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alleviation as the overriding concern to achieving sustainabte development _ 
This is both welcome and necessary, and the WSSD presents the-oa ^rtebi 
nity to embed this firmly in the sustainable development agenda. However 
the three pillars of the sustainable development agenda must be strength¬ 
ened in the process. The drive to alleviate poverty brings with it the caveat 
that social development and environmental stability must be included as 
essential elements. 

If the causes of poverty are not analysed or put in relation to the natural 
resource base, this could lead to simplistic or flawed conclusions and seri¬ 
ously limit the long-term prospects of the rural poor. If poverty reduction 
strategies do not address the underlying causes of poverty and address such 
economic hindrances as trade barriers, denied market access of developing 
country products to industrialized countries, or perverse subsidies, poverty 
reduction strategies will not really go to the root. The European Common 
Fisheries Policy, which heavily relies on subsidies and has led to a depletion 
of European fisheries, now impacts the livelihood of coastal communities 
around Africa, in complete contradiction to the development policies of the 
same European Union. Poverty reduction also depends on the willingness of 
industrialized countries to address climate change, which increasingly 
affects the sustainable development options of rural populations through 
drought, desertification, floods, and other weather-related events. 

Poverty reduction must, of course, also address the question of land 
tenure and use, benefit sharing, and environmental equity. Thus, poverty 
reduction is not a simple numbers game but must be addressed in the 
context of the trade-offs of globalization. Also, if poverty reduction strate¬ 
gies only focus on the growth of GDP, this could undoubtedly accentuate the 
inequities and, in fact, increase the poverty gap within national economies. 
Such an approach would follow the classic, but flawed economic develop¬ 
ment model, as described through the environmental Kuznets’ curve, which 
shows an increasing environmental impact with increasing GDP (gross 
domestic product), but decreasing impact once the GDP has reached a 
certain, level. 

The environmental Kuznets’ curve presents a flawed picture, because it 
does not account for the environmental impact that many economies cause 
in other parts of the world. This classic economic view has had disastrous 
consequences for development, and has indeed been a root cause of poverty. 

Equally, increased ODA (official development assistance) is not a pana¬ 
cea for poverty reduction. In fact, those calling for increased ODA should 
not forget that aid funds in the past have often been used to deplete the 
natural resource base, at the expense of long-term sustainable development 
options. In other cases, ODA has been misused to promote the export of 
goods from industrialized countries. Moreover, contrary to the commit¬ 
ments of Rio, ODA has not increased to 0.7% of the GNP of industrialized 
nations, but decreased to 0.22%. On the other hand, EDI (foreign direct 
investment) has quadrupled and now exceeds ODA by far. Drawing lessons 
from these experiences for WSSD in Johannesburg would suggest that, on 
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the one hand, it could be a fatal mistake to rely too heavily on an increase of 
OPA for the Hiiancing of sustainable development needs, and on the other 
hand, it is necessary^ to lcK>k to a far more serious involvement of the private 
sector in cross-sectorai partnerships and standards of best practice. 

The oiilcomes of the WSSD process should clearly demonstrate progress 
and provide a basis for further action beyond 2002. WWF calls on govern¬ 
ments, the pri\'ate sector, regional and international institutions, and others 
to coine to the Summit prepared to honour commitments already made, 
and to annoimce new commitments that are ambitious and sharply focused. 
’ITif^se could take the following forms. 

» Addressing the underpinning challenges agreement on ways to ad¬ 
dress critical challenges for achie\ing sustainable development, e.g., 
fKwerty, consumption, and globalization 
m Maintaining ecosystem integrity specific and measurable achieve¬ 
ments by 2002 and targeted commitments beyond 2002 from 
governments and other stakeholders on key issues, e.g., climate change, 
forests, freshwater, toxics, oceans, and coasts 
m Establishing means of implementation and an enabling environment 
agreement on deliver mechanisms to support action, e.g., sustainable 
trade, partnerships with industry and multilateral institutions, resources 
for development, convention implementation and ratification, and 
investment in building capacities through training and education. 


So inmary of the cfuestions-and-answers session 

in response to a question regarding eradication of epidemic diseases like 
AIDS, malaria, and poliomyelitis. Dr Maritta Koch-Weser said that there is 
certainly a lot that can be done to eliminate them. Polio is close to being 
eradicati^d and only 60 million dollars have been spent on it, as compared 
to nivirly 2 billion dollars that are spent every day on defence. She said that 
™ e?spert in the matter, but enough is not being spent on elimination 
* diseases and the need of the hour is to channellize money for such 

Responding to a question regarding the practicality of public particina- 
tsun in decision making, the chairperson replied that such participation in 

environment has been successful in India. There is 
no diffieuitv’ in implementing this mode of decision making. Many NGOs 
are effectively .mating the public to participate. Dr Leena Srivastava added 
,hat experience in the past three years in public participation in reviewing 
oemions mken by regulatory commissions has been veiy effective in Indfa 
. n..i.i,l>, the response w-a.s not as good but over a period there was a quality 
. in the kinds of interactions, responses, suggestions, and questions^ 
tr ,t ran e from the public. Mr Reinhart Helmke said that there was a need 
..-I transparency and complete access to information not only for the 

m.ti.i .1,visions init also for the kind of feedback that is necLsak insure 

i',‘! . projects is guided by lessons learnt eS^lier The 

..transparency was slowly becoming a reality in 


■'"g 
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India a case in point being the kind of NGO participation that is required in 
the Wildlife Conservation Strategy 2002. 

Mr L C Jain responded to a question from a participant reprding what 
can be done by the world community to help primary education in develop¬ 
ing countries. He said that in India the first task was to ensure that teachers 
in rural areas actually teach the students. Germany and other developed 
countries can help developing countries like India by raising the quality of 
education. Here the need of the hour is to take up all possible innovations, 
ideas, and approaches and diffuse them so that people have a choice. 

A suggestion was made by one participant that the system of administra¬ 
tion in India should change from one based on bureaucracy to one that 
imites the public and the private sector. The chairperson said that this is 
already happening in India, a good example being JFM (joint forest man¬ 
agement), where there are some 64 000 committees in India. But he added 
that bureaucracy cannot be done away with altogether. Another suggestion 
was made regarding provision of milk and/or meals to school-going chil¬ 
dren. The chairperson again responded, saying that this was already in 
place in many Indian states. 

The issue of water harvesting was raised by one participant. He men¬ 
tioned that water harvesting is being successfully practised in many villages, 
especially in Gujarat. He said that now rural banks and cooperatives are 
coming forward to help set up pipelines where it was difficult for villagers to 
do so. The chairperson added that the Indian government has launched a 
major scheme called the National Green Co. that covers all districts in India. 
In this scheme, schoolchildren are being educated about the environment. 
Soon the scheme will be extended to college students. As regards water 
harvesting, he said that it has become mandatory in cities like Delhi and 
Chennai. 

Another participant raised the issue of forest fires and encroachment on 
forested areas. The chairperson said that three issues were involved in this: 
natural fires, arson, and slash-and-burn cultivation as practised in North¬ 
east India. He said that as far as arson is concerned, it did not happen in 
areas where there is JFM. So, JFM could be one way of preventing forest 
fires and encroachment. Mr Helmke added that the Indian concept of JFM 
could be a model for the world to follow, especially for tropical areas. 

One participant wanted to know whether demographic management is 
still a factor to be considered in sustainable development and in what way it 
is relevant. Mr L C Jain responded by saying that demographic pressure is a 
real problem faced in provision of universal education and health services. 
Kerala, which has succeeded in bringing down the infant mortality rate, and 
where population growth is almost equal to food production, is the ideal for 
the rest of India. The difficulty lies in bringing about decentralization and 
devolution of powers, and getting rid of bureaucracy in the management of 
schools. The same participant posed a question to l5r Koch-Weser concern¬ 
ing complete economic fi:eedom for issues of governance to communities— 
freedom to have diversified agriculture, diversified forestry, production 
systems, enterprising, marketing, and trade and related activities. He 
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wanted to know whether this is the key to sustainable development, along 
with ODA. Dr Koch-Weser replied that, as she had said earlier, money is not 
everything. There are other important things like a policy framework, social 
organization, and knowledge. But in the final analysis, if these things are 
there then ultimately you do need money for development. 

The question of education came up once again. Mr Jain said that with 
such a large population the only way to govern is to self-govern. But self- 
government, he implied, requires education. He said that under Article 45 
of the Constitution of India, the directive principles of state policy enjoined 
upon the state the responsibility of universal elementary education. This 
should have been achieved within 10 years of the formulation of the Consti¬ 
tution, but it did not happen. This was despite the fact that there were 
powerful and enlightened political leaders at that time and the political 
scene was stable. He also raised the issue of political accountability as far as 
management of funds derived from public money was concerned. Dr Koch- 
Weser seconded the \new that education cannot be separated from the 
question of sustainability and the Agenda 21 debate. She said education is 
the key to sustainability because it provides choices to the millions. In the 
millennium goals that were loudly proclaimed in New York, education and 
environmental goals were at the forefront. 

Dr Koch-Weser also took the opportunity to reply to another question 
regarding the possibility that funds raised by civil society and through the 
private sector can lead to ‘unpleasant encounters’ with the government. She 
said that, on the contrary, through this means two courses of action are 
open to a citizen—working with the government and independently, 
through effective supplemental cooperative fiind-raising and programmes. 

Dr Srivastava replied to a question regarding why foreign companies are 
cheriy-picking professionals from India and what can de done to counter 
the brain drain. She reiterated that she did not say that cherry picking 
should not happen, but rather attempted to foresee ‘how such opportunities 
can be used for contributing to financial flows back to developing countries’. 
She added that one should be clear about one’s fundamental rights. The 
chairperson also added that the government’s policy on this was very clear. 
There is no restraint on the movement of people—if they want to migrate, 
they are free to do so, and any country can pick up Indian nationals for any 
expertise that they may possess. 

In conclusion, Dr Claude Martin raised the issue of external costs that 
commodification imposes on the emironment. He gave the example of 
palm oil that is in great demand in India. Palm monoculture for oil extrac¬ 
tion is causing irreparable harm to the tropical forests in Indonesia and 
Malaysia. One of the reasons why this is happening is the pressure exerted 
by economic forces; another is, perhaps, absence of proper land-use poli¬ 
cies. Thus a single commodity is leading to loss of biodiversity. The 
(Ikiiriit rscjii pointed out that in India even the forest department is being 
disrtwiraget! from practising monoculture of any sort since it leads to loss of 
bi« Kii\ t*rs!ty wliieh is not .sustainable in the medium to long terms. 
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Chairperson's remarks by 

Andrew Bennett, Chief Natural Resources Adviser, Department for 

International Development, London 

Making better use of existing resources 

The issue of financing sustainable development was one of the major 
debates in the preparations for and at the United Nations Conference on 
Environment and Development—the Rio Summit. It remains a field of 
debate in many forums, including the Commission on Sustainable Develop¬ 
ment and at meetings of the Conferences of the Parties of many of the 
multilateral environment agreements. It will inevitably be one of the main 
issues for discussion at the WSSD (World Summit on Sustainable Develop¬ 
ment) in Johannesburg later this year. 

Agenda 21 placed considerable emphasis on the importance of increased 
domestic investment and international development assistance to achieve 
the goal of sustainable development. The call was for the richer countries of 
the world to provide ‘new and additional’ financial resources to support the 
efforts of developing countries not only to tackle the domestic challenge of 
sustainable development but also to play their part in tackling the regional 
and global challenges of climate change, loss of biodiversity, ozone layer 
depletion and the pollution of international waters. The GEF [Global Envi¬ 
ronmental Facility) was established to assist developing countries to meet 
the incremental costs of their commitments under the MEAs (multilateral 
environment agreements). 

The presumption was that sustainable development would require 
additional public domestic investment and increased flows of development 
assistance. For the most part, this has not happened! Is sustainable 
development sustainable if it costs more, particularly for poor countries? 
Was it realistic or even responsible to allow a perception that sustainability 
is an incremental activity that can only be addressed through additional 
finance? A ‘bolt-on’ option for the rich or the generous! 
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Tlie priorit}' for all countries has been to develop and implement national 
strategies for sustainable development and to address some specific envi¬ 
ronmental challenges. But sustainable development has economic, social, 
and en\ironmental dimensions. The challenge is, therefore, to incorporate 
or ‘mainstream’ sustainable development concerns into all development 
planning, activities, and the ways in which we live. There is a job and re¬ 
sponsibility for everyone. 

Since Rio, there has been a series of summits and international meetings 
that have focused on a wide range of development challenges— poverty, 
equity, population growth, health, education, gender, urban development, 
food .security, and water. The Conferences of the Parties to the several 
MEAs have made slow but deliberate progress. 

The processes of globalization are here to stay, they have many dimen¬ 
sions and can pro\ide a powerful engine of growth. The challenge is making 
globalization work for poor people and the environment. This requires 
partnerships and capacity. 

The UN Millennium Summit agreed on a series of MDGs (Millennium 
Development Goals) and a ‘route map’ that provide a series of valuable 
focus areas for international action, including the need to integrate the 
principles of sustainable development into country policies and pro¬ 
grammes and reverse the loss of environmental resources. 

There is now general agreement that poverty is the greatest threat to 
sustainable development. It is an underlying cause of instability that can 
only be addressed through concerted action, democratic government good 
go\ernance, and enhanced institutional competence, underpinned by a 
more coherent approach to development assistance. 

The L K believes that the WSSD should focus on development issues and 
throw Its weight behind the MDGs and in particular the following. 

® .Articulation of the links between poverty and environment 
® Broad endorsement of the principles of how sustainable development 
slioiiid be integrated into country programmes and policies. 

presses and in 

T * development agencies, developed their own PRSPs 
ipovcrtj- reduction strategy processes). It is important that these strategies 
•md their future recosions address the short- and long-term issues such as 
eimronmenta concerns and the ability of the natural and ph4icalen«ron- 
•nent to proMde the goods and services required to suppoit nro-noor 
economic growth and social development ^ ^ 

The WSSD is too important to get bogged down in arguments and re- 
. . iinations iner levels of development assistance; there is much that can 
done and done better using existing resources. This will rZfe a better 
iargi^iiig and u.se of existing investmentt; j i ^ ^ better 

•m imTeniental finance and less emphasis 

-So li.nv .Kiiuuld sustainable development be financed’ There ic , 

■ne.mil of whether the financing of sustainable developmenAsTn 
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some way different or should involve incremental finance of some kind? 
There is much that could be done to improve the use of existing funds. For 
example, removal of wasteful subsidies in developed countries could do 
much to improve the trade opportunities for poor countries and remove the 
incentives for environmentally damaging production systems in the rich 
countries of the North. We need to identify and use these ‘win-win’ or ‘no 
regrets’ opportunities. 

Poverty rediiction strategy processes 
Many developing countries have decided to put together their own poverty 
reduction strategies. These involve participatory processes at national and 
sub-national levels. The value of these PRSPs is that they take a cross- 
sectoral view and also provide a valuable means for improving the 
coordination of donor support and investment behind a single agreed 
national process. 

However, very few of the current PRSPs take account of the longer-term 
issues of social and environmental sustainability. However, the cyclical 
process of their production could provide a very useful basis for building in 
sustainability measures. It will be important to set out how this can be 
achieved. There is no ‘blueprint’ but there is value in exchanging views on 
good practice and lessons learnt in our endeavours to incorporate 
sustainability into development processes. The UK has been working with 
development partners on lessons learning. 

Financing for Development 

The FfD (Financing for Development) is a UN initiative that has brought 
together developing countries, donors, civil society, the UN family, the 
World Bank, the International Monetary Fund, and the WTO (World Trade 
Organization) to look at all sources of financing for development—domestic 
resources, international private flows, trade, aid and innovative sources of 
finances, debt relief, and system issues. The process emerged from G-77 
pressure for a conference to agree on how the UN Conference commitments 
of the 1990s should be funded. The conference will take place in Monterrey, 
Mexico from 18 to 22 March 2002. 

The UK has taken a leading role in FfD since its inception in 1999. It is 
an opportunity for the international community to make progress on mobi¬ 
lizing the resources required for poverty reduction and sustainable 
development for all, by mobilizing the resources required to meet the 
MDGs. The key UK objectives for FfD are 
® increased aid volume, 
a improved aid effectiveness, and 

® a stronger developing country voice in the international system. 

The main elements are as follows. 

B Mobilizing domestic resources 
B Mobilizing international private resources 
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m Globalization and international trade as an engine for development 
n Development assistance, global public goods, and innovative sources of 
finance 

a Management of debt 
s Systemic issues 
a Consensus and coherence. 

Mobilizing domestic resources 
The domestic enabling environment for poverty reduction, including the 
rule of law, preventing and resolving conflict, fighting corruption, respect 
for human rights, good economic and fiscal governance, democratic govern¬ 
ment, and evidence-based policies are essential for sustainable 
development. Domestic action and deployment of financial resources will 
always be the most important ingredients for stimulating pro-poor growth 
and improwng the management of environmental assets. Without this 
national-level commitment and action, there is very little that external 
resources can achieve. 

The WSSD should recognize the vital importance of domestic commit¬ 
ment and action for achieving sustainable development. 

Mobilizing international private resources 
We need a consensus on the measures needed to increase the volume of 
international private flows and how to spread them more widely, particu¬ 
larly in sub-Saharan Africa. This will involve 

» getting the right domestic enabling environment that makes investment 
attractive and less risky; 

■ ensuring that private flows contribute, as far as possible, to pro-poor 
growth; 

■ encouraging the adoption of corporate social responsibility, building on 
such initiatives as the UN Secretaiy-General’s Global Compact; and 

■ promoting the awareness of and support for public—private partnerships 
by using official funds to leverage private resources, particularly in the 
area of infrastructure investment. 

It is very’ important that private sector representatives are engaged in FfD, 
through the UN-organized business hearings and through bilateral and 
regional contacts. Their engagement in the WSSD is also essential; it will 
provide an opportunity to build on the work of FfD. 

Globalization and international trade 
1 rade and the processes of globalization offer powerful opportunities for 
development, if they can be tempered to bring benefits to developing coun¬ 
tries and for poor i^ople. This was the subject of a UK Government White 
Paper - Making Globalisation Work for Poor People - published in 2001. 
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The appropriate forum for discussions and decisions on trade issues is 
the WTO Doha process. However, the Monterrey meeting and the WSSD 
can add value through a strong call for the new Trade Round to deliver 
benefits for developing countries. It is important that developing countries 
put in place adequate domestic regulatory frameworks so that countries can 
make use of the opportunities for trade and investment-based growth in 
ways that are consistent with the goal of sustainable development. It will be 
important for the international community to provide trade-related capacity 
building; the European Union is developing a specific proposal on this. 
Greater access to developed-country markets is an issue of great importance 
to many middle- income countries and those whose principle source of 
export earnings is based on primary commodities and natural resources. 

The current distortions in international trade as a product of subsidies in 
developed countries are unfair and unacceptable and must be reformed as 
soon as possible. 

Development assistance 

Development assistance has an important and catalytic role to play, and the 
UK is pressing hard to secure greater aid flows and enhanced aid effective¬ 
ness. We have started to reverse the decline in our own aid volume (0.32%) 
and will continue to press for further increases. Our Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has called for significant increases in aid, in line with the Zedillo 
panel’s calculations that an additional 50 billion dollars per year is needed 
to meet the MDGs. The EU is exploring the scope for a concrete initiative on 
aid volume. 

It is clear that for the success of FfD and the WSSD, there should be some 
upward movement on ODA (official development assistance) volume. A 
failure to move on aid volume risks the collapse of the trust and partnership 
that are vital to achieving sustainable development and the difficult issues 
raised by events on 11 September 2001. 

The UK hopes that FfD will promote measures to maximize aid’s impact 
on poverty reduction through calling for increased aid untying; increased 
targeting of aid on high poverty, good policy countries; increased harmoni¬ 
zation of donor procedures in support of country-owned poverty reduction 
strategies; and greater use of budgetary support, in preference to project- 
based assistance. 

Global public goods 

Global public goods have an important role to play in sustainable 
development. The FfD will start to address the funding of goods that have 
global ownership and benefits, e.g. the global environment and health 
issues, such as genetic resources and control of malaria and 
HIV/AIDS. Discussion on how to approach the funding of global public 
goods is still in its infancy. It is unlikely that the FfD will come up with the 
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answer but the WSSD should build on the work of the FfD and build a better 
understanding of what they are and how the international community 
should address their funding. 

A continuing supply of new environmentally sound technology will be 
essential. Many of these will fall into the category of global public goods. 

The centres of the Consultative Group on International Agricultural 
Research have a key role to play. 

Innovative sources of finance 

There have been several proposals on how to generate additional funds 
through innovative means. These include a Tobin Tax on financial flows, 
carbon and pollution taxes, and an arms trade tax. The European Commis¬ 
sion and the UN Secretary-General have commissioned separate studies on 
the merits of these ideas, which should be available for the WSSD. It will be 
important to debate the findings of these reviews. 

The new funding mechanisms agreed within the Kyoto Protocol of the 
climate change agreement should - when it enters into force - increase the 
flow of resources in support of sustainable development and actions aimed 
at reducing the emissions of greenhouse gases. 

Debt 

The focus of debt reduction is on the needs of the HIPCs (heavily indebted 
poor countries). The UK is committed fully to the implementation of HIPCs 
too. It is unlikely that there will be any further debt initiatives at this stage. 

Systemic issues 

The UK is keen to enhance the voice of developing countries in the interna¬ 
tional architecture and where possible to identify practical measures to do 
so—such as building their capacity to negotiate and engage generally in 
mtemational negotiations, such as in the WTO Doha process, the FfD, and 
the WSSD, 


Facility: meeting the incremental costs 
The GEF has demonstrated its worth. It has shown the value and effective- 
ness of having a single funding mechanism to help developing countries 
meet their obligations under the MEAs. 

The GEF has been given increased responsibilities for combating 

to help countries build the 

Si^S^Sst^Ltr -dUageme^t 

.V V replenishment is now under discussion. It is the view of 

the UK that the increased scope and the need for urgent action justifies a 
.-,(J .. increase m its ne.d replenishment from 2 billion doUars to'^3 billion 
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dollars. In the year of WSSD, it would send a strong signal of commitment if 
we can agree on this higher level of replenishment. 

Consensus and coherence 

The challenges of reducing poverty and improving environmental manage¬ 
ment are huge. They are unlikely to be achieved though countries, private 
sector, civil society, and donors working on their own and bilaterally. 

This points towards the need for donors to work in partnerships and 
more coherently. Development is about better outcomes for poor people, 
not a series of bilateral inputs. The PRSPs provide a valuable means of 
improving donor cohesion and impact. 

Conclusion 

Sustainable development is not solely the responsibility of governments and 
donors; business, communities, civil society, and individuals all have essen¬ 
tial roles to play. It is about values, culture, and the way we live, not solely 
about finance and technology. It is too easy to blame lack of progress on the 
shortage of finance. We cannot afford to wait. There will never be enough 
funding to cover everything as an incremental cost. There is much that can 
and should be done to spend existing finance better. However, there is little 
prospect of achieving sustainable development if we do not take urgent 
action to reduce and eradicate poverty. 

Ardhendu Sen 

Senior Fellow, TERI, New Delhi, India 

I would like to quickly review the points that keep coming up when we talk 
about financing development, and I would like to do this by discussing the 
draft declaration, which is due to be adopted next month at the Monterrey 
meet in Mexico. 

The first question to be addressed is how much money do we need? The 
UN estimate presented at Rio put the requirement for financing Agenda 21 
at 600 billion dollars per year. Since then the millennium goals have been 
adopted and these also require similar outlays. The draft declaration ex¬ 
presses what it calls a dramatic shortage in resources required to meet these 
agreed goals. This concern is potentially a good thing if it leads not only to 
the search for new money, or new sources of money, but also for other 
resources that substitute for money. 

Financial estimates often provide very generously for transmission and 
distribution losses. We see no reason to encourage these losses. A small 
project selected in consultation with the beneficiaries can reduce costs 
substantially, while ensuring that the benefits flow to the target groups. We 
need to learn how to do these small things on a large scale, otherwise we 
would use up scarce resources in looking for large resources, which we do 
not need in the first place. 
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The bulk of the resources for development has to be raised internally by the 
countries, but there is no doubt that international resource transfers have to 
supplement these resources. Of the various mechanisms for such transfers, 
ODA, FDI (foreign direct investment), and international trade have all raised 
controversial issues. I would like to briefly touch upon some of these. 

I think the target of 0.7% of GNP (gross national product) for ODA has 
stayed with us too long. It has played its historical role and I believe it 
should now be discarded. Bankers are often asked to lend up to a pre-set 
credit-deposit ratio. Beyond a point such targets do not inspire any banker. 
What we should do now is to replace this by a careful need-based assess¬ 
ment of how much is required, where it is required, and what role it should 
play in supporting private investment. Only then can we hope to put some 
real pressure on the donors. 

The rapid increase in FDI over the 1990s has marked it as a promising 
instrument. However, FDI does not necessarily flow into the designed 
areas. The draft declaration notes the need to encourage good corporate 
citizenship, but fails to adequately acknowledge the progress made in 
corporate social responsibility and in socially responsible investment. This 
is an important omission in an inclusive document of this kind. We hope 
this will be attended to. 


International trade has been seen as a potentially large contributor to 
growth and development. Fortunately, no developed country has yet de¬ 
cided to buy shrimps only from the countries which have achieved a 100% 
Iiterac>' or to link the textile quota to public health in this age. For the 
present, they seem to rely on trade for fairness in government procurement 
and for a policy on competition. Even in this limited mission, there are 
strong differences between the developed and the developing countries. 

The Draft Monterrey Declaration does not mention these differences’ 
WTiat It does is to simply list out the points made by the developing coun- 
tries. Surety this is not enough. If it is correct to be concerned about the 
shortfall of resources for development, it should be correct to be concerned 
about the shortfall m consensus on trade and development. We hope the 
final declaration will do justice to these important points. 

I would like to conclude by mentioning that TERI is deeply interested 
« '“Wng forward 


Ogunlade Davidson 

slofSf Centre, University of Cape Town, 


I would like to put across a few points that are usuaUy neglected at such a 
forum. One is the non-heterogeneity of countries around the world In 
mtcrn.itionaI meetings of this nature, we tend to talk only of develoned and 
j eu-loping aiuntries whereas there are far more differences among^deve- 
loped euuiitnes and among developing countries that are not taken^nto 
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consideration. So when decisions are made, you find some countries are 
continuously being squeezed out of the debate, especially the very poor 
countries. I will therefore make an attempt to address some of the issues 
relating to the veiy poor countries. 

The second point is that we should not consider poverty and its increas¬ 
ing trend as an emergency issue; reducing poverty and reversing its 
unacceptable trend require far more long-term perspectives. It is only 
through the enhancement of the capacity of the poor to become productive 
and rewarding them adequately for their production that would lead them 
to a better life but this must be sustained for very long periods. We should 
not try to solve poverty through a one-point agenda or a short-term solution. 

Discussing the financing of the poor can only start by first focusing on the 
real situation at present. What is the reality? The reality clearly shows that 
60% of the world’s population earns only about 6% of the world’s income. 
Another 20% earns around 12% and the rest of the world’s 20% earns 
something like 83% of the world’s income (Figure 1). This is the reality that 
we should accept and be ashamed of. It does not take a brilliant man to 
realize that we have a world that cannot ever be sustainable unless major 
changes are made in the present financing structures that only reinforces 
this worsening of the trend. It should be noted that it is not enough to know 
where the real problem lies. We must come up with actions to move to a 
more equitable world because it is only then that we can talk about 
sustainability. 
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Gigajoules 



Figure 2 Primarytotal energy use per capita for different world regions (1995) 
Source WEC, UNDP, and UNDESA (2000) 


Considering energy, which is the engine of development, the inequitable 
use of primary energy in different parts of the world is clear. Around a 
quarter of the world s population consumes about 80% of global primary 
energy, while the remaining three-quarters use the residual 20%. Major 
strides towards sustainability can be achieved if consumption in North 
America can move towards consumption in western Europe, and similarly if 
the por energy' users in southern Asia and Africa can approach 100 
gigajoules/capita. Figures 1 and 2 clearly illustrate the unsustainable 
income and energy use patterns in the world. Major changes are needed for 
us to move towards sustainable development (Figure 2). 

At the Rio Summit held in 1992, three important documents emerged— 
(1) Ayenda 21, (2) the Convention on Biological Diversity, and (3) the 
United Nations Framework Convention on Climate Change. All these 
documents, which were supported by most of the world’s nations that were 
present, agree on the promotion of sustainable development. The pace of 
rarihcation of the conventions is a clear manifestation of the political com- 
mitments to sustainable development. In Agenda 21, an entire chapter was 
devoted to the financing and investments promotion for sustainable deve- 
.tTndt estimated amount identified as requirements in the 

Conference, laudable innovative financial schemes were 
disLU,sM‘d and suggested to acquire the 600 billion dollars that was esti- 
■n.. .'ci by tlu. Secretariat as the financial needs. This included i^rnmion 
dr, i. S as coticessionan-iunds. It is well known that the measures suggested 
rh-id .Chet, investment promotion schemes, etc. - are still being only 
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as per cent of GNP 

Figures Official develop merit assistance: far from target and getting worse 
Source OECD database 1998 


talked about; very little was achieved in securing adequate funding for 
sustainable development. 

Since the Rio Summit, despite inadequate funding from public sources 
towards the objectives of Agenda 21, there has been significant, though 
extremely skewed, increase in private capital flows to developing countries; 
over 75% of the volume goes to 11 of the 80 or more developing countries. 
Further, activities of the private sector have intensified significantly; these 
include forays into traditional areas for governments such as social invest¬ 
ments, roads, and power generation. However, despite the much talked 
about success of these privatization efforts, results - especially the impacts 
in poor countries - in countries across the world have been mixed. 

A striking observ^ation since the Rio Summit has been the declining level 
of ODA to developing countries. The target that was accepted by the donor 
countries - 0.7% of their gross national products - was never realized. In 
fact, as demonstrated in Figure 3, only a few countries that incidentally had 
very good environmental records - such as Sweden, Denmark, and Holland 
- achieved the said target. The average, however, was well below 0.3%. 

It must be noted that even the ODA has gone to very few countries. A 
large number of poor countries where the use of such funds is the greatest 
have been ignored. Hence, in reality, with the recent trends in ODA and 
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private flows, it is difficult to identify measures to address the interest of the 
poor. However, because of the importance of financing to development, 1 

present some suggestions. _ 

Poor countries must be assisted to create an improved business environ¬ 
ment to attract private flows. This will include substantial improvement in 
the organizational aspect of doing business in those countries, as foreign 
businesses will need an organized environment for operations. A basic 
prerequisite for such an environment is the development of institutional 
and legislative regulatory environments for business. The capacities in poor 
countries for such activities are seriously lacking. Therefore, it is crucial to 
undertake major capacity building efforts in this area. Overall training in 
business development is very important and should be pursued. These 
suggested activities are comparatively cheap because they can easily be 
integrated with many ongoing regional/national initiatives. Information 
development using modern electronic systems is another area that can be 
exploited because of its worldwide availability. Setting up coordinating 
networks among poor countries will prove useful, as this will help optimize 
resources and maximize gains. International assistance for these activities 
are available and can be tapped if requests are well coordinated. 

These poor countries have been and are in a serious poverty trap. Hence, 
it is almost impossible for them to have domestic finance to fund their 
developmental aspirations significantly. They must get external financing 
for their development. External financing falls into two categories— 

(1) official capital flows and (2) private capital flows. Official capital flows 
are very useful for poor countries if used properly, for instance, as leverage 
funds to improve the overall business environment. Private capital flows 
can be only attracted to areas that are likely to yield profits as tiiat it is the 
ultimate objective of the private sector. Hence, the strategy for poor coun¬ 
tries should be to use official capital flows to reduce the perceived risks in 
these countries so as to attract investments. 

One area that has not received enough attention is the availability of 
‘green funds’ that are linked directly to environmental performance. Unfor¬ 
tunately, most of these funds have come up in developed countries, as they 
are perceived as low risk areas. By using official funds to reduce risks in 
developing countries, such funds can be channelled to these countries. 

Development of co-financing schemes by exploring new partnerships 
between different stakeholders is another measure that should be consi¬ 
dered. Howev'er, for such a measure, the assistance of local financial 
institutions - both formal and informal - is needed. The example of the 
cooperati\e banking system in Bangladesh is one that other poor countries 
c.'in leam from. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that more attention is needed on 
nu dsures that address the heterogeneous nature of developing countries. I 
think ue sliould not treat these countries as a block. Assistance is needed to 
Ih« »st dome.stic resource mobilization in these countries because they also 
have ven strong capacity for savings. This capacity will only be maximized 
!t fhcir i!U‘omi- ls increased. We need to promote self-financing schemes 
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and provide assistance to develop the local corporate sector. Though the 
above brief discussion is not inclusive of all measures needed, I hope that it 
will contribute towards the debate of finding funding schemes that wall 
enhance sustainable development objectives. 

Reference 

WEC eWorld Energy Council), UNDP (United Nations Development Programme), and 
UNDESA (United Nations Department of Economic and Social Affairs). 2000 
World Energy Assessment: energy and the challenge of sustainability 
New York: UNDP 

Brenda Gael MeSweeney 

Resident Representative, United Nations Development Programme and 

Resident Coordinator, United Nations, New Delhi, India 

We have been discussing sustainable livelihoods and looking at poverty, 
human security, and the environmental factors. I am happy that the 
perspective of the WSSD today is much closer to people-centred develop¬ 
ment than when we gathered in Rio. I w'ould like to think that the priority 
needs of the poor have moved much closer to the centre stage. And there the 
issue of sustainable development does rejoin the importance of financing of 
the MDGs. 

Much of the dialogue on development has emphasized the role of govern¬ 
ments in meeting the ambitious targets for eradicating poverty and 
ensuring environmental sustainability, and I would especially like to add 
here that both are, in a manner, pro-poor, pro-women, and pro-nature. But 
that, of course, does require long-term commitment of resources. 

Recently, we were hearing Mr Foul Nielson, European Commissioner 
for Development and Humanitarian Aid, still calling for increased 
contributions for development cooperation. We saw, though, from 
Prof. Ogunlade Davidson’s figures that only five European countries are 
meeting that goal. 

The Report on Financing for Development was commissioned by our 
Secretary-General and Dr Manmohan Singh (former Minister of Finance, 
Government of India) was a member. I do not know how optimistic he is 
about follow-up. Their recommendations of course looked at growth with 
equity, that it could be feasible in this century. They included improved 
domestic resource mobilization, and used, as Dr Bennett was stressing, 
effective governance and strengthening pro-poor global dialogue on trade 
and public goods. They focused a lot on concerted public action to fulfil the 
international commitments, whether halting the number of people in 
absolute poverty by 2015, meeting the objectives of the Agenda 21, or 
looking at and taclding the menace of HIV AIDS. 

Now on globalization and its impacts. Some of the speakers have touched 
on the issues of state responsibilities coming to the fore. But, of course, in 
many cases, the states have reduced what they are able to take on. They are 
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then weakened in their capacity to generate and transfer resources, whether 
within their countries or internationally. And often these are then passed off 
somewhat, say, the responsibilities fobbed off to the NGOs (non-govern- 
mental organizations), but without commensurate resources certainly. 

Now, in today’s world, we see concessional development finance shrinking 
rapidly, and more money available through the commercial channels, more 
of FDI, and the interlinkages with ODA This finance is available for the 
profitable ventures and the large lucrative markets, but not to meet the fuel 
fodder, and unpolluted water needs of the poor. 

Dr Bennett mentioned choice. The rural woman typically has zero choice 
concerning fetching water, fuel, and the associate drudgeiy. And, of course, 
the impact of the environmental degradation since Rio on the poor is really 
hea\'y. They know what to do to protect nature around them, but with their 
dependence on cash purchases, they are often forced to tap the few remain¬ 
ing natural resources available. Again, several speakers have touched on 
how lifestyles and consumption patterns of the affluent really tax the global 
environmental resources; we are not yet able to penalize them. 

Today’s poor community, we have seen time and again, has come up with 
best ideas and practices on sustainable development—for conservation for 
collective action, on water harvesting, JFM (joint forest management), etc 
To complement these, the debates at the World Economic Forum should 
have renewed hope and boosted corporate social responsibilities and contri¬ 
butions to this shared future. 

I wll be keen to know your expectations from the draft declaration. Do 
you find It realistic to expect any additional resources coming out of new 
g obal conventions or climate change mechanisms or from Monterrey or 
irom Johannesburg? I would like your views on that. 

'“master reduction. 1 do not think its link with 
sustainable development gets nearly enough attention. Calling for more 

h humamtanan tragedies, including Afghanistan, and 

tf 1 ramprormse international assistance for development, 
TObelil h to reduction, we could dmmaticily minimize 

the villagers Such innovatiup m ^ amazing feats of 
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asked the UN family to focus on two main themes under their development 
assistance framework—promoting gender equality and strengthening 
decentralization. These two issues are closely linked with the issues we are 
looking at. 

Public action for poverty eradication certainly can be far more efficacious 
and cost-effective when it is locally driven, and when locally elected bodies, 
communities, women, and men are really the decision-makers among the 
agenda setters. 

My last point is again to say that we need to help communities build their 
own capacities and their organizations for sustainable development. That is 
what will help us help them to have self-reliance and a poverty-free future. 

Booker Roy 

Director, The Barefoot College, Tilonia, India 

If you come from a very exclusive, snobbish school and college education in 
India, you really do not know what rural India is like until you start living 
and working there. In 1967, for the first time, I went to a village out of 
curiosity and, of course, it changed my life. I changed my three-piece suit 
and started wearing this kurta pyjama. I started living and worfeng with 
people who earn less than one dollar a day. I would like to share with you 
the 30 years of experience of living with such extraordinary people. 

That is where my real education started. There is a difference between 
‘literacy’ and ‘education’. Literacy is what you learn in school—reading and 
writing. Education is what you pick up from the environment, from the 
community, from the family. I do not know if you have heard Mark Twain’s 
saying—‘Never let school interfere with your education’. If you have to work 
and be pro-poor, you have to live with the poor, work with the poor, and listen 
to the poor. You are not listening enough to the poor. You cannot imagine 
what the poor want. You have to actually listen to what they have to say. 

So what do the very poor think about education? They think that the 
biggest threat to development today are the ‘literate’ man and woman 
because they do not have an open mind. They have blinkers; they do not see 
how the rural poor survive; and do not want to listen to people. They do not 
want to hear what they have to say themselves. They have preconceived 
notions of things. I was very conceited and arrogant. I thought I could save 
the world because I came from that background. But when you listen to the 
poor, your mind is opened to a new world and you say, ‘My God, they’ve got 
the solutions right there at their fingertips. Why do you want some strange, 
alienated people from outside to tell you what to do?’ And who are the most 
corrupt that discriminate and exploit—they are the ‘literate’ man and 
woman. If you ever look at all the scams in the world today, it is the literate 
person who is actually behind all of them. So the rural poor told us that 
please do not give any importance to paper qualifications and degrees. We 
have to look at the worth of the person behind them. This is very important 
for us. So, who is a professional today? Who is an expert today? 
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We have our own definition of a professional. A professional is someone 
who has a combination of competence, confidence, and belief. A person is 
not a professional just because s/he has a degree from a college or a univer- 
sit\^ In the eyes of the poor, they are not professionals. So for us in the 
Barefoot College, a water diviner is a professional. If you see his record in 
Rajasthan, he is as good or as bad as anyone who has gone through a five- 
year degree course in geology or geophysics. I had laughed at one of them 
"and he said, ‘Come here, hold this stick’. I held the stick and he said, ‘Walk’. 

I walked around. He said, ‘Stop’, I stopped. He put his hand on his shoulder, 
the stick went up, and it just would not go down. It was shaking in my hand 
and he said, ‘Never laugh at things you don’t know’. 

We have traditional midwives who have delivered our honourable mem¬ 
bers of Parliament. Unfortunately, some of them are still alive today. So 
tlie.se midwives are good; they have tremendous knowledge and skills. But I 
tet you don’t listen to them; you don’t use their expertise, resources, or 
knowledge. In 1971,1 started the Barefoot College, which houses 150 people, 
ft was built by someone who still cannot read and write. In 2001, this barefoot 
iifchilect along with 12 others won the Aga Khan Award for Architecture. 

We live, eat, and work on the floor. We are very Gandhian in our thinking 
and working. No one can get more than 60 dollars a month, however many 
yeans you have w’orked in the Barefoot College. No one can say this is not my 
jol>; everything is your job. Someone who has worked for eight years in the 
Barefotit College could have started as a cook, become a homeopath, an 
accountant, a puppeteer, and can end up as a solar engineer. 

1 his is what we call mobility in the college. We are also possibly the only 
college in India which is fully solar electrified. We have roof panels capable 
of generating 40 kilowatts of power for our 15 computers. The system was 
actually installed by someone who has done only eight years of rural school- 
ing—a priest, in fact, who has trained barefoot solar engineers and 
solar-electrified thousands of houses in more than eight states of India. 

W e are quite advanced, I think we are the only village in India, which has 
a h|ieed Post service and video conferencing facilities; we have video- 
c miterenced with the United Nations Development Programme. We see 
jiierate people resisting change; people who should know better being 
tiostiie to trying new ideas. 


^ know if you have heard of Einstein’s definition of insanity. Ein- 
> mil lie Hied insanity as endlessly repeating the same process hoping for a 
result. We, the literate, have never changed, we have never tried, 
a -. ., 1 . t‘ iiiwer taken nsks, and we have never looked seriously at alterna- 
.. . r. know It will never work and funds will be wasted but we will nei 
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RehmanSobhan 

Chairman, Centre for Policy Dialogue, Dhaka, Bangladesh 

Financing poverty eradication: moving from a micro to a macro 
policy agenda 

Introduction 

The argument of the paper 

The central premise of my paper is that poverty eradication is not about 
money but about justice. Throwing money into poverty alleviation for the 
best part of half a century has done little to correct the injustices, which 
condition the lives of the poor. Rather, poverty has been perpetuated in 
many Third World countries, particularly in South Asia, because social and 
political injustice remain writ large across our societies. This programmatic 
and aid-driven approach to poverty alleviation has ghettoized the issue in a 
self-contained universe of micro-oriented programmes and projects tar¬ 
geted to specific groups of the poor. Such micro-programmes, from their 
conception, remain incapable of addressing the injustice, which drives 
poverty or of pro\nding the coherent vision needed to eliminate poverty. 
Financing such poverty alleviation programmes tends to degenerate into 
welfarism and thus remains unsustainable without the largesse of aid 
donors. 

The approach to poverty has undergone a sea change in the last five 
years. Today, poverty reduction is projected as the primary mission of the 
international development community, which was reaffirmed at the Millen¬ 
nium Summit in New York. This contemporary emphasis on alleviating 
poverty originates in the growing awareness in the development community 
that the prevailing agendas for policy reform over the last two decades have 
actually perpetuated poverty. However, in the possibly more humane world 
of today, we need to do something to provide safely nets for the victims of 
reform. It is argued here that this approach to alleviate poverty, as an 
outcome of defective policies, has served to perpetuate poverty. Unless the 
focus of the poverty discourse moves towards addressing the sources of 
poverty and mainstreaming the agenda for poverty through refocusing the 
goals of development policy, poverty is likely to be perpetuated in the 21st 
century as well. 

Mainstreaming poverty at the policy level demands that the rather point¬ 
less debate over the prioritization of growth as the route to poverty 
eradication should be put to rest. The relevant issue is to enhance the 
capacities of the poor to contribute to the process of growth by empowering 
them to participate, on more equitable terms, in the dynamics of the market 
economy. To enhance the capacity of 40%-50% of the population to partici¬ 
pate in a market economy is likely to be the most effective policy instrument 
to sustain economic growth. Such an approach towards policy design 
suggests that eradication rather than just the alleviation of poverty should 
remain central to the design of macro-policy reform rather than an 
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afterthought. This demands a macro-policy agenda, which is desiped to 
enhance the capacity of the poor as producers, consumers, and, above all, 

owners of wealth. _ _ , . 

The need for a macro polic>' designed to eliminate poverty is premised on 
tlie argument that povertv' originates in the structural injustices of society, 
which need to he addressed at the macro level. Policy intervention, to 
address the stractural sources of poverty, brings into consideration issues of 
political, and economic reforms. It is for this reason that I have 
deliberatelv avoided using the more easily recognized concept of macro- 
ersmcmiic policy and have preferred to use the term macro-policy. 

Thv Lvvcrage of the paper 

While interventions associated mth macro-policy cover a variety of areas, 
the focus of my presentation will be on the macro-policy dimensions of 
financing poverty eradication and the corresponding restructuring of finan¬ 
cial institutions in the developing world to correct the injustices, which 
perpetuate povelty^ In this paper, I will focus on redesigning budgetary and 
mcmetaiy policy, along with the institutions that implement these policies, 

!r> !)etter equip them to prioritize the goals of poverty eradication and 
democratize economic opportunities for the poor. 

Redesigning budgetarj^ policy to reach public resources to 

the poor 

Restructuring the budget 

Biidgetaty polic}’ is ultimately all about making choices. Thus, public ex¬ 
penditure budgets serv^e as instruments for governments to determine their 
allocative priorities as between different activities and groups of people, 
fhscal policies determine who will pay for these expenditures or who will be 
provided with incentives to guide their investment and consumption deci¬ 
sions. Budgetaiy policy serv'es as an explicit measure of the priorities of a 
government towards the poor. In practice, however, at least in South Asia, 
budgets are rarely as explicit as they need to be in a democratic society. This 
makes it possible for finance ministers to speak eloquently in their annual 
I’iudget speech before Parliament about their commitment to alleviate 
po\ erty’. How'ever, their budgets tend to avoid actually setting any explicit 
goals to sen'e the poor. In consequence, the concerns of the poor remain 
marginalized in the budgets of most developing countries. 

In the absence of any explicit structuring of the budget to serve the poor, 
most budgets, at least in South Asia, contain a plethora of projects/pro- 
grainiiies, ostensibly targeted at the poor. In many LDCs Qeast developed 
such pro-poor programmes tend to be underwritten by a variety 
0} aid doiior.s. Such programmes are usually not integrated within a cohe¬ 
rent strategy to reduce {>overty. Indeed, most finance ministers would be 
fj.trd pii! to ket'p track of this cornucopia of projects implemented by na- 
‘a aml, ivgiuiial, and local governments as well as innumerable NGOs, many 
m! uh li Is aro uiHlerwritteii by donors. This proliferation of aid programmes 
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has contributed to a state of near anarchy aid in the area of poverty allevia¬ 
tion, which has lent itself to waste and corruption. Thus, a significant part of 
the expenditure targeted at the poor does not reach the poor, due to high 
transaction and delivery costs, which often enrich the non-poor or expatri¬ 
ate and local consultants. 

Much of this misdirection of public expenditure is concealed under 
opaque budgetary practices, which make it impossible to identify the share 
of the budget directly reaching the poor or estimating its outcomes on the 
circumstance of the poor. In this respect, targeted aid programmes are no 
less likely to carry high transaction costs, with poor outcomes and weak 
sustainability. 

Any serious attempt to dedicate public expenditure budgets to the con¬ 
cerns of the poor should be transparently structured. The annual budget 
should clearly identify not just broad allocations ostensibly invested in 
poverty alleviation but should also itemize projects explicitly targeted to the 
poor. This would clearly quantify resources directly reaching the poor and 
indicate the outcome of the expenditures on their lives. Such statements 
should also attempt to include the expenditure and programmes of the 
NGOs who remain no less in need of public accountability for their steward¬ 
ship of the needs of the poor as does the government. 

At the same time, the budget should identify the numbers of people 
whose poverty would be alleviated as a result of these pro-poor programmes/ 
projects and should spell out at the end of the financial year, how far such 
targets have been realized. A number of such efforts, usually at the level of 
civil society, have periodically attempted to re-estimate the national budget 
in order to isolate its financial contribution towards poverty eradication. 
However, such efforts remain under-resourced and carry unresolved con¬ 
ceptual problems so that they have not been very effective in persuading 
finance ministers to more carefully calibrate their budgets to reach the poor. 
Nor have like-minded donors been any more successful than civil society in 
spite of various efforts at promoting budgetary reform through provision of 
technical assistance. 

Inducting the poor into the budgetary process 
Apart from targeting public expenditure to die poor, the more serious 
limitation of the budgetary process lies in the absence of consultation with 
the poor. A quite disproportional amount of time is spent consulting busi¬ 
ness leaders and economists on budget design. Much less, if any, effort is 
invested in consulting the poor about what they expect from the budgetary 
process. Some consultative exercises, often at donor initiative, have tended 
to produce some rather self-conscious exercises where the sponsors end up 
hearing what they want to hear. The current fad of the PRSP (poverty 
reduction strategy paper) is the most recent and visible effort by donors at 
encouraging recipient governments to consult the presumed beneficiaries of 
national poverty reduction strategies. A number of civil society initiatives to 
consult the poor have yielded more promising results. However, unless such 
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roiisiiltatioos originate in the felt needs of governments and the poor 
themselves, rather than the outcome of donor-driven agendas, they tend to 
degenerate into episodic exercises in providing some catharsis for the 

grievances of the poor. 

Ideally, it is governments which should reach out to the poor whose votes 
elect them to office. Such an effort should not, however, manifest itself as a 
pro forma, pre-budget exercise in bureaucratic tourism to some rural areas 
but should be institutionalized into the structures of governance. The 
coiisuitative process, each year, should be preceded by a process whereby 
the fonrerns of the poor are systematically recorded and reviewed by the 
Isiidgel makers before they embark on their annual consultative encounters 
With the pi:)or. 

All such efforts at making budgets more transparent and consulting the 
poor \ri!l be meaningless if they do not end up reprioritizing public expendi¬ 
tures to put resources into those sectors that serve the poor. This process 
will have to precede the task of ensuring that allocated resources actually 
reach the poor. However, redirecting budget priorities is not a positive sum 
game and the political economy of a society needs to be taken into account 
m any discussion on the allocative priorities of the budget. If the poor are to 
com|>ete with the defence forces or pay rises for bureaucrats, to influence 
the allocative choices of the finance ministiy, they will need to collectively 
empower themselves to compete in the political arena rather than to depend 
exclusively on the good sense of the policy-makers. 


Fiscal policy 

1 he iiistraments of fiscal policy in many developing countries are usually 
not designed to address the concerns of the poor. It must, therefore be 
recogniz^ that fiscal systems can also be redesigned to do more than 
pro\ide incentives for business enterprises and relief to the poor. The poor 
.IP? also prc^ucers of g<^s and services and remain sensitive to the incen- 
jves offered by a well-designed fiscal policy. The instruments of direct and 
mdirect taxation need to be calibrated to make better use of their distribu- 
and ^ivertv’ reducing power. Fiscal specialists should be invited to join 
f speciatiste to rethink the design and mechanisms for 

.o.Liulatmg a fiscal policy, which can better serve the needs of the poor. 

Restructuring monetary policy 
Taking micro-credit out of the ghetto 

Nowhere is there a greater need for developing a macro-persDective for 
poverty eradiation than in the area of monetary poli^ ChSmtts of 
monetary pol^ appear to be exclusively targetXv^^ds eiuSaSo 

ipcjrali .fsC.itor. Ine financial needs of the ixior onpp Ipft tn i-Kq 

nnd have now been segregated in the n^icTc^Xr^artet 
v ivici witfim the monetaiy^ system remains a major anomaly in the 
iUoiM, development cbseourse. Tfre micro-credit mo4men?hasfin ^ 
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ways, revolutionized the banking system of many countries such as Bangla¬ 
desh by moving a large segment of the rural population from the informal to 
the formal capital market through access to institutional credit. In Bangla¬ 
desh, 10 million poor households, mostly women, have graduated from the 
informal money market into organized banking, where recognition of their 
innate sense of fiduciary responsibility for repaying loans and making 
regular savings has been institutionalized. These numbers are comparable 
to those who participate in the commercial banking system. No less impor¬ 
tant, the micro-credit system has established the creditworthiness of the 
poor and laid to rest the myth that only men of property should be eligible 
to access the institutional banking system. 

I do not intend to go into the merits and limitations of micro-credit or to 
suggest that it is the panacea for poverty eradication. Indeed, I would argue 
that, by its very nature, micro-credit can never aspire to eradicate poverty 
since it only addresses one component of the various markets, which condi¬ 
tion the lives of the rural poor. It is arguable that by locking the poor into 
the micro-credit system, based on the fiduciary responsibility of the house¬ 
hold, they have been excluded from participating in the macro-economy, 
isolated from collective action, and condemned to live on the fringes of the 
poverty line. It is, therefore, not surprising that countries with the most 
substantive exposure to micro-credit remain mired in poverty. Having said 
this much, I would in no way aim to diminish the enormous contribution of 
micro-credit in alleviating poverty and distress, as well as enhancing the 
self-worth of the poor. As the Chairman of the Board of Grameen Bank for 
the last five years, I can speak with some authority on the subject and take 
pride in the pioneering achievements of Prof. M Yunus and his colleagues at 
the Grameen Bank. 

Regrettably, few finance ministers in the developing world have regis¬ 
tered the crucial lessons from the micro-credit revolution that the poor are 
bankable and creditworthy. The logic of this discovery would be to enable 
micro-credit organizations to graduate into corporate financial institutions, 
owmed by the poor. This, indeed, is the path followed by Grameen Bank, 
which is a corporate body with over 2 million shareholders, composed 
mostly of poor women, who are also the clientele of the Bank. Bangladesh 
and a number of other developing countries are ready to sustain many more 
such banks, owned by the poor and serving the poor. Given the high level of 
non-performing loans in the regular banking system of Bangladesh, the fact 
that Grameen Bank, with a credit volume comparable to the largest com¬ 
mercial banks, can limit its portfolio of non-performing loans in the range 
of 10%, demonstrates that it has the capacity to operate as a competitive 
bank, whilst serving the needs of the poor. There is, today, no reason why 
such organizations, of the maturity of Grameen Bank, should not graduate 
into the macro-finance system by accessing the deposits of the public and 
even marketing its assets at the global level, through such financial instru¬ 
ments as securitization, which are in widespread use in more advanced 
financial systems. 
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Restructuring financial services to serve the poor 
If Grameen Bank can move upmarket, there is no reason why commercial 
banks should not redirect their loan portfolios to the poor on account of 
their creditworthiness, particularly in an environment when many of their 
largest commercial borrowers remain habitual defaulters. This is not to 
suggest that commercial bankers have to immediately move out of their air- 
conditioned offices and visit each client in his/her village home, as is the 
practice wth the micro-credit organizations. A number of banks are already 
using NGOs and, in the case of Kishorgonj sub-district in Bangladesh, 
community-based organizations, to retail banking services to the poor. 
Commercial banks have to adjust their perspective as well as portfolios to 
the market opportunities provided by the poor. 

Corporate banks may be more inclined to do this if the government were 
to incorporate such a redirection of banking services into the design of 
financial sector reforms. The World Bank has, for many years, been promot¬ 
ing financial sector reforms across the developing world. Regrettably, there 
is no evidence of any insistence by the World Bank that the reform process 
should also aim to restructure the macro-financial system to deliver finan¬ 
cial services to the poor, on grounds of both market efficiency as well as 
reducing poverty. 

Mutual funds for the poor 

Apart from the issue of redesigning monetary policy to deliver credit to the 
poor, the monetary system also needs to put in place a much wider spec¬ 
trum of financial instruments, which can serve to mobilize the savings of the 
poor. An organization such as Grameen Bank has accumulated Tk 10 billion 
(about 187 million dollars) in savings from its 2.3 million members. All 
these savings remain on deposit with Grameen Bank and are used for 
further lending to its members. Savings mobilized by other NGOs such as 
BRAC (formerly known as Bangladesh Rural Advancement Committee), 

^A (Association for Social Advancement), PROSHIKA, as well as by 
individual households, indicate that the poor remain formidable savers. In 
India, a large number of small community organizations in Andhra 
Pradesh, have, in aggregate, accumulated savings of around 180 million 
dollars which remain on deposit with the banks. 

The monetary system needs to design special financial instruments to 
attract these micro-savings into the corporate sector, particularly where it 
can be structured to serve the poor. Again, Grameen Bank has taken the 
initiative iri launching the first mutual fund of the poor, where it is providing 
op|x>rtunities for investing a small fraction (Tk 150 million) of the savings of 
its mernbers, in a managed, close-end, mutual fund, which would invest its 
portfolio in the corporate sector. The potential of this experiment has to be 
tested within the small, rather unstable capital market of Bangladesh. 

IVhatever may be the fate of the Grameen Fund, the concept of mutual 
luiM s for the poor provides a significant institutional mechanism to move 
the |KM>r out of the village economy and into the more dynamic corporate 
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sector, to a stage where a significant share of corporate wealth could be 
owned by the poor. The savings of the poor can not only augment the sav¬ 
ings base but also broaden the investment capacity of the economy, whilst 
transforming the poorest rural household into stakeholders in the process of 
national economic growth. 

The channelling of the savings of the poor into corporate investments 
should be matched by the channelling of urban savings to finance the 
corporate as well as micro-credit needs of the poor. An integrated 
monetaiy system is a two-way street where financial intermediation by 
the banks should be able to channel the savings of the rich to underwrite 
the investment needs and creative capacity of the poor. Within such a 
perspective, credit from the commercial banks should also be made 
available to organizations of the poor to leverage their investments in the 
corporate sector. 

Such an integrated financial system carries obvious risks associated with 
the nature of the market mechanism, as well as the probity of the corporate 
sector, which will demand special safeguards to protect the interests of the 
poor. But unless these opportunities for linking the poor to the corporate 
sector are explored through widening the horizons of monetary policy, the 
poor will remain permanent captives in the ghetto of the micro-economy. 

Expanding the stakes of the poor 

The mutual fund is but one institutional mechanism to link the poor to the 
corporate sector. The underlying premise of the mutual fund is the notion of 
creating possibilities for the poor to own corporate assets. Financial policy 
could accordingly be restructured to ensure that all assets, from urban land 
to real estate development, from banks to corporate trading houses, could 
be redesigned to accommodate the poor as equity partners. The two institu¬ 
tional instruments to make this possible remain the mutual fund and the 
need for private limited companies to transform themselves into public 
limited companies. Here monetary and fiscal policy can provide incentives 
to encourage the corporatization of private wealth along with the reserva¬ 
tion of space for equity ownership of this weedth by the poor. 

It may be suggested that the opportunities for democratizing ownership 
of corporate wealth should not be limited to the rural poor but could be 
extended to workers, to own shares in the enterprises where they work. In 
Bangladesh, 1.2 million women, mostly from the rural areas, who earn 
monthly wages of around 30 dollars, provide a substantive value addition in 
Bangladesh’s principal export of readymade garments. These women work¬ 
ers, who, in transplanting themselves from a rural to a metropolitan society, 
have had to undergo a cultural and social metamorphosis, also deserve to be 
made stakeholders in the most dynamic sector of the economy. Similarly, 
workers in banana, tea, sugar cane, or palm oil plantations could be given 
an equity stake in the enterprises where they work. Similarly, small cash 
crop farmers could be offered an equity stake in the agro-processing corpo¬ 
rations, which add value to their primary product. Such an equity stake in 
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the process of value addition to their labours will ensure that poor workers 
and farmers will not remain trapped in a low wage, primary producing prison 
but can share in the profits and value addition created by their labour. 

Institutions of the poor 
Collective action by the poor 

The poor survive as individuals with no institutional persona. The primaiy 
task of building institutions for the poor should be to enable them to redis¬ 
cover their collective identity. The forging of such a collective identity does 
not, however, develop out of abstract notions of identity but is likely to 
emerge out of a process of collective action. Such collective action tends to 
be constructed around particular social actions or through shared participa¬ 
tion in pursuit of economic gain. Here, if the poor are to be mobilized for 
collective action, special institutions of the poor may need to be developed. 
Two such institutional arrangements are as follows. 

Corporations of the poor 

Over the last two decades, NGOs have come to play a growing role in most 
developing countries, principally as delivery agents, contracted by donors to 
deliver certain services targeted at the poor. Whilst it may be argued that 
their institutional efficacy, systems of accountability, and even cost-effec¬ 
tiveness can be improved, it is generally accepted that NGOs tend to be 
more effective in delivering resources directly to the poor than the machin¬ 
ery of state. It has, however, been argued that the emergence of the NGOs as 
aid contractors keeps them heavily dependent on aid. Indeed, in many 
developing countries where official aid dependence is declining, NGOs, and 
through them a large numbers of their employees, have come to depend on 
continuous inflows of aid to sustain their livelihoods. This has provided 
donors with new sources of external influence wthin the Third World. This 
external dependence is increasingly compromising the role of NGOs as 
social mobilizers and advocates of the poor since they cannot afford political 
or social confrontation with the government who still mediate aid inflows or 
even the socially powerful. There are many conspicuous exceptions to this 
trend in South Asia. A number of NGOs, exclusively committed to gender, 
human rights, environmental, and other areas of social activism have 
exposed themselves to enormous risk in challenging the state and local 
elites on behalf of the deprived. 

It is suggested that the long-term sustainability of development NGOs 
depends on their establishing themselves as financially autonomous institu¬ 
tions of civil society. Various paths to fiscal autonomy are available. The 
tutiire of the NGO as an economic institution lies in its ability to use its 
institutional capacity, which extends into rural communities with direct 
access to vast numbers of the poor, to use this reach to link the poor to the 
mar't t. ns can be done through transforming NGOs into corporations of 
the poor, where their micro-beneficiaries are transformed into the owners 
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of a corporate NGO. Through such a measure, the individual weakness of 
the poor could be aggregated into the legally recognized power of the many. 
Initially only a small number of NGOs would have the organizational capac¬ 
ity and resources to evolve into nationally competitive corporate bodies. 
However, smaller NGOs can also evolve into more modest corporate enti¬ 
ties. Even a single village-based NGO could evolve into a small enterprise, 
\vhi"h could mobilize the poor to own the village pond, build and maintain 
ruicu roads, or trade in commodities produced or consumed by the poor. 

Community-based organizations of the poor 
NGOs are not the only agencies for forging collective solidarity within the 
poor. Community-based or self-help organizations of the poor, coopera¬ 
tives, and activity-based organizations, which bring groups of the poor 
together, should aspire to forge an institutional identity. 6991 CBOs (com- 
munity'-based organizations), covering 132 000 households, have been 
organized in six countries of South Asia under the South Asian Programme 
of Poverty Alleviation to jointly undertake savings and investment. In 
Pakistan, the National Rural Support Project has mobilized 11 000 commu¬ 
nity' organizations with 241 000 members to participate in similar 
community actions in their \nllage. In Andhra Pradesh, the World Bank is 
assisting a programme for reducing poverty, which plans to socially mobi¬ 
lize 5 million of the rural poor in CBOs to collectively participate in 
economic activity. 

Corporatizing these CBOs will provide the legal foundations for collectiv 
action, to enable these bodies of the poor to access credit, enter into con¬ 
tractual relationships and deal with international organizations. The precise 
legal persona of these corporations may vary from limited liability compa¬ 
nies, with the poor as equity owners, to cooperatives with the poor as 
partner members. But the common feature of all such corporate entities of 
the poor is that they must operate in the marketplace and generate income 
rather than limiting themselves to survive on savings and loan associations. 

Global responses 

Neither the concept of building corporations of the poor nor the mutual 
fund depends exclusively on the government for its advancement. NGOs are 
at liberty to reconstruct their corporate identity, as are the poor to organize 
themselves. In some countries, though, such a process may require enabling 
legislation. The international development community can, however, help 
to accelerate such a process of economically empowering the poor, by 
redirecting their aid programmes towards supporting the emergence of 
such corporate bodies of the poor committed to acquire command over 
income-generating assets. This could suggest provision of resources to 
support acquisition of land, water bodies, leveraging purchase of shares, 
building capacity to compete in the market, and enhancing the knowledge 
base of the poor, particularly to participate in the information technology 
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revolution. Indeed, all such programmes could themselves derive from a 
new generation of locally-owned structural adjustment reforms, premised 
on the financial empowerment of the poor. The multilateral as well as 
bilateral development agencies would thereby need to restructure their aid 
priorities to move beyond their traditional welfare oriented strategies of 
poverty alleviation towards investing in graduating the resource poor into 
the realm of the market economy. In this task, aid could be used to leverage 
commercial bank financing so as to broaden the pool of resources, which 
could be directed towards enhancing the stake of the resourceless in the 
dynamic sectors of the national as well as global economy. 

Conclusion 

The international community, national governments, and those who claim 
to speak on behalf of civil society have to decide whether we are really 
serious about not just reducing but eradicating poverty. We need to recog¬ 
nize that poverty persists in the world, in spite of the rhetoric of world 
leaders meeting periodically in global summits, because we do not confront 
the sources of poverty. We continue to support by our indifference, a global 
and national order where the poor remain insufficiently equipped with 
material as well as human capital and are kept politically disenfranchised. 
This injustice compels the poor to participate on unequal terms in the 
market and exposes them to a lifetime of unequal opportunities. The central 
task of mobilizing finance for poverty eradication should, therefore, be 
directed towards ensuring that an increasing share of global resources is 
invested in correcting the injustices, which sustain global poverty. 


Summary of the questions-and-answers session 

A participant came up with two suggestions-(l) education should be 
vocationalized so that people in India begin to value the profession and 
(2) basic communication facilities should be provided to villages so that 

participant pointed 

shoXe “’■b™ sequestration 

should be rewgmzed and given due credit. He said that communities 

involved m JFM Oomt forest management) should be helped by developing 

Schantmh development 

Mr Bjorn Stigson, President of the World Business CouncU for Sustain- 
able Development, sought to re-establish the balance in voices bv areuinv 

of Od\' stouM beX™*' rf “ ‘‘Sencies 

ot OUA should be discussed at appropriate forums. The question of 

developing synergies beteeen the public and private sectorftCueh 
before donor agencies ^ ® ‘ mvestment) should be put up 
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reach the target groups. A mechanism should be developed whereby people 
in the \dllages manage such funds themselves. 

A participant wanted to know what can and is being done to make major 
lending organizations like the World Bank and Asian Development Bank 
involved in micro-credit. Dr Rehman Sobhan pointed out that the World 
Bank is already involved in the issue through hundreds of micro-credit 
organizations in countries like Bangladesh. However, the operative issue for 
the World Bank, as indeed for tlie corporate world, is not just getting in¬ 
volved in micro-credit but ‘to get them to leverage ownership of assets and 
productive resources by the poor’. He said that an interesting idea that has 
been floated is the securitization of micro-credit debt, where the high 
pa>inent rates would be treated as a marketable asset, securitized, and used 
to raise resources in the international capital markets, to be channelled 
directly to the poor. The other issue is injustice in the education system, 
which increases the gap between the haves and have-nots, especially in 
regions like South Asia. Unless there is a major change in the way in which 
assets are owned, controlled, and used to empower poor people, both in 
politics and social life, injustice will remain the name of South Asia. 

A participant from Mexico wanted to know how the Tilonia project 
initiated by Mr Bunker Roy could be replicated in other parts of the world. 
Mr Roy replied that the web site <w'ww.barefootcollege.org> would inform 
the curious about how to set up a Barefoot College anywhere in the world. 

He gave an example of two semi-literate shepherds from Morocco w'ho 
knew no English or Hindi and w'ere trained at the Barefoot College through 
sign language into becoming capable barefoot solar engineers within six 
months. He said that it is possible to train villagers from any village in the 
world so that they change from being ‘non-citizens’ to confident citizens 
who can interact with the most sophisticated and highly educated persons 
in the world on an equal footing. 

One participant asked the panellists what could be done, in view of the 
declining effectiveness of ODA and FDI, about a global consumption tax. 

Dr Ogunlade Davidson replied, emphasizing that it is not apparent at all 
that when you pump money into an economy it goes to waste. In fact, he 
said, the data on the growth of these economies is available to all; we should 
not expect miracles from trade aid. As far as a global tax is concerned, he 
said that many suggestions have come up in international forums, including 
the one on climate change. The problem is not with formulation of the 
mechanisms of such taxation, but the implementation part—‘to implement 
it without conditionality could wipe out all its benefits’. 

Dr Brenda MeSweeney expressed her thoughts on the question of micro- 
macro credit and its linkages, especially in the context of gender budgeting 
and auditing. She said that it would be interesting to see where govern¬ 
ments’ budgets are going. Such tools, she said, are encouraged a lot by the 
United Nations Development Programme in South Africa and could also be 
used in India. Not only the women and child welfare department but the 
finance ministry too is keen to know more about gender budgeting. 
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Dr McSweeney added that one of the issues to be discussed at CoP-8 
(the eighth session of the Conference of the Parties to the United Nations 
Framework Convention on Climate Change), to be held in New Delhi, is 
communities and their involvement in protecting environmental resources. 
She has witnessed how women run the panchayats (village councils) and 
protect natural resources in Uttar Pradesh. The question of funding JFM 
efforts under the CDM would also be interesting. She said some remarkable 
changes are coming about in India with the onset of decentralization and 
campaigns like the right to information. 
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Chairperson's remarks by 

Elsbeth Tronstad, State Secretary, Royal Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Norway 

Global governance for sustainable development 

The upcoming WSSD (World Summit on Sustainable Development) is a 
great opportunity to focus on some really important issues. How can we, as 
the Brundtland Commission expressed, ensure a development that meets 
the needs of the present without compromising the ability of future genera¬ 
tions to meet theirs? How can we ensure a development where 
environmental considerations are integrated into social and economic 
policies? The answer is, through responsible governments, consumers, and 
producers. 

What does ‘good governance’ mean? Among other things, it means 
democratization, equitable distribution, respect for human rights, combat¬ 
ing corruption, and sound resource management. It also means gender 
equality. All these things are necessary in order to ensure sustainable 
development. We need good governance at all levels—local, national, 
regional, and global. 

Economic growth and greater welfare within the tolerance limits of the 
natural environment requires that a large number of conditions must be in 
place at the national level, including sound management, an effective public 
sector, stable legal parameters, and sound banks and other financing insti¬ 
tutions. In addition, countries must pursue economic policies that promote 
macro-economic stability, channel economic resources to the most produc¬ 
tive sectors, and ensure that as many people as possible can enjoy greater 
prosperity. 

Any policy that is to meet the challenges of ensuring sustainable develop¬ 
ment must be cross-sectoral. It is not enough to merely make the right 
political decisions. Effective institutions are essential if threats to the envi¬ 
ronment are to be given the necessary priority and if the necessary 
measures are to be effectively implemented. To most 
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effective form of governance, we must review the division of responsibility 
between the authorities at the international, national, and regional levels. 
And we must ask how their roles fit together. In many situations, it will be 
necessary to develop policy through a dialogue with those affected - local 
authorities, enterprises, and organizations — in order to give decisions the 
necessary legitimacy. 

Stren^hening global governance is about strengthening international 
organizations and how they work together. It involves a complex web of 
intergovernmental and private international agreements, treaties, stand¬ 
ards, and codes that address a number of related topics on the global 
agenda, including 
SI enwronment; 

m development and poverty reduction; 
a trade, finance, and economic factors; 
m social issues, labour market issues, and human rights; and 
m new technology and its challenges. 

International Environmental Governance 

The global and regional nature of environmental problems has become 
increasingly obvious. In some areas we have seen encouraging progress in 
dealing with these problems internationally. Problems related to depletion 
of the ozone layer, acidification, eutrophication, and lead pollution have all 
been reduced. These improvements have been brought about through 
international agreements and the implementation of concrete national 
measures. Our ability to combat the pollution of air, water, and soil is 
greater than ever before. However, a number of other major problems still 
remain. 

Without comprehensive international efforts to solve these problems, we 
will not achieve sustainable development. Globalization and increased 
global competition must not be allowed to undermine sound environmental 
policies or aggravate the effects of weak ones. 

The lEG (International Environmental Governance) process under 
UNEP (United Nations Environment Programme) is intended to lead to a 
better coordinated and more rational way of determining the global envi¬ 
ronmental agenda. The UNEP’s role should be strengthened in order to 
increase aw^areness of the links between key issues. Among these are cli¬ 
mate change, biodiversity, and desertification, and cross-cutting issues such 
as compliance and liability regimes, capacity building, technology transfer, 
and information sharing. Norway has put several concrete proposals on the 
table. 

One of the key outcomes of the lEG process must be to ensure 
adequate, predictable, and stable funding for UNEP. After all, the General 
.■\ssenil)Iv has mandated UNEP to be the leading environmental authority. 
This means that it sets the global environmental agenda, promotes a coher¬ 
ent approach to the environmental dimension of sustainable development, 
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and serves as an authoritative advocate for the global environment. This is 
an impossible task without financial resources. 

The current system of voluntary contributions is not viable. At present, 
the donor base is narrow, which is a matter of serious concern. Fairer 
burden sharing is essential. A broader donor base, with more burden shar¬ 
ing and predictability, must be our goal. A system of assessed contributions 
should be considered, including negotiated multi-annual contributions 
based on the UN (United Nations) scale. The future level of Norwegian 
contributions will depend on the establishment of such a system. The 
proposed strategic partnership between UNEP and GEF (Global Environ¬ 
ment Facility) should also be given careful consideration. 

There is a clear need to further strengthen UNEP’s capacity in the field of 
scientific assessments, monitoring, and early warning. We must ensure that 
we make our political decisions based on solid scientific information. Nor¬ 
way has, therefore, proposed the establishment of an Intergovernmental 
Panel on Global Environmental Change under the auspices of the UNEP 
Governing Council/GMEF (Global Ministerial Environment Forum), and 
with the support of the UNEP Secretariat. The modus operandi for the panel 
would have to be carefully designed to ensure that it draws on existing 
scientific assessments, is scientifically independent, and serves as an inter¬ 
face between science and politics. 

The establishment of an international High Commissioner or Ombuds¬ 
man for the environment should also be considered. In Norway’s view, such 
an institution would give environmental questions greater global promi¬ 
nence. One possibility would be to add this function to the role of the 
Executive Director of UNEP. 

The High Commissioner/Ombudsman mechanism could identify, advise 
on, investigate, and (on request) mediate in controversial international 
issues pertaining to the environment, natural resources, and sustainable 
development. It could seek to find ways to avoid and/or redress conflicts for 
\vhich existing mechanisms are not fully effective or available. The activities 
of the High Commissioner/Ombudsman should be result-oriented and 
should seek practical solutions to contentious issues. In its work, it should 
rely on relevant international and national legal instruments and resolu¬ 
tions in the area of environment. The mechanism should report to the 
GMEF. 

The gap between commitment and implementation as regards the envi¬ 
ronment must be addressed. The need to strengthen the capacity and 
capability of developing countries should be given key priority. A more 
coordinated and concerted effort must be made at both the national and 
regional levels. This should be an important component of UNEP’s work. 
Norway has suggested that a strategic plan of action for implementation 
support should be developed. A key element of the action plan would be a 
capacity building programme. The overall goal should be to provide finan¬ 
cial and technical support for the implementation of multilateral 
agreements and other instruments in accordance with national plans. 
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priorities, and programmes. UNEP should cooperate closely with other UN 
agencies and financial institutions to ensure that the action plan is effec¬ 
tively implemented. Close consultation with the Environmental 
Management Group should be ensured, and GEE should be closely involved. 

If we are to ensure sustainable development, one of our main tasks must 
be to combat poverty. However, we cannot solve this problem sustainably 
without an ambitious environmental policy that safeguards the resource 
base and people’s living conditions in the long term. When climate change 
leads to drought or floods, it is the poorest that are the hardest hit. Poverty 
and environmental degradation, in their turn, put greater pressure on 
natural resources and lead to further environmental damage. 

Global governance for sustainable development 

The discussion on global governance for sustainable development must be 
brought much more to the fore. This is particularly important now in the 
run-up to the WSSD in Johannesburg. This is a much more far-reaching 
discussion than the discussion on environmental governance. The broader 
discussion on governance for sustainable development has just started. We 
need to clear our minds and decide on what measures we can take now to 
strengthen global governance. 

We must be realistic about how far we can get in Johannesburg on this, but 
our minimum aim must be that the WSSD addresses the following issues, 
a How can the UN Commission on Sustainable Development be strength¬ 
ened and transformed into a more relevant forum for political dialogues 
on sustainable development, including social and economic issues? 
a How can we strengthen internal coordination within the UN system and 
between the UN and the Bretton Woods institutions? 

® How can the gap between policy decisions and implementation be 
bridged? 

We believe that there is room for improvement in all these areas, particu¬ 
larly in the context of integrated approaches to problems such as freshwater 
issues and impro\ing environmental health. 

The World Summit on Sustainable Development 

The adoption oi Agendo. 21 at the UN Conference on Environment and 
De\’elopment in Rio in 1992 was greeted with high hopes. Never before did 
so many heads of state and government assemble, and never had the topics 
under discussion been so important. The aim was to ensure a common 
future tor the world that was economically, socially, and environmentally 
sustainable. 

We have made some progress since Rio but we have to admit that, in 
general, the efforts to follow up Agenda 21 have not fulfilled the hopes that 
we entertained m 1992. We should, therefore, seize the opportunity offered 
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by the WSSD to focus the debate on how we can progressively implement 
the whole of Agenda 21 and the UN Millennium Declaration. To do this, we 
need good and effective governance. 

The Norwegian government’s goals for the WSSD are as follows. 
m We view combating poverty as one of the main challenges in the efforts 
to promote sustainable development. The Summit should, therefore, 
revitalize the efforts to promote sustainable development and integrate 
strategies for poverty reduction more fully with those for improving the 
environment. 

m The Summit should promote the implementation of Agenda 21, UN 
action plans adopted since 1992, and the Millennium Declaration. The 
outcome of the Summit should be action-oriented. The Summit should 
clearly identity what has to be done, who is responsible for the imple¬ 
mentation, and what time frame should apply. 

B The UN’s leading role in the efforts to promote sustainable development 
should be strengthened. 

Finally, let me say that if these aspirations for the WSSD are to be realized, 
political will and commitment to positive change in both policies and prac¬ 
tices will have to be mobilized. We need to involve the civil society and the 
private sector. Together with governments, they have important roles to 
play in the preparations and in implementing the decisions that will be 
made in Johannesburg. Only through real partnerships - like the ones we 
see here today - can we make headway in the struggle for equitable and 
sustainable development. 


C Dasgupta 

Distinguished Fellow, TERI, New Delhi, India 

The environmental institutions of the UN system are of relatively recent 
origin. Yet, there is already a bewildering variety of proposals for major 
changes in the international governance structures and processes for sus¬ 
tainable development. 

Restructuring proposals cover a wide spectrum. At one end of the spec¬ 
trum are proposals requiring an amendment to the UN charter itself, such 
as the conversion of the Trusteeship Council into a council charged with 
promoting sustainable development, or the proposal for converting 
ECOSOC (Economic and Social Council) into a similar body. At the other 
end of the spectrum are modest proposals for improving coordination 
between the UN institutions concerned with sustainable development. In 
between the two ends of the spectrum are calls for the creation of a new 
umbrella organization covering the entire range of activities in the sustain¬ 
able development area, for expanding the mandate of UNEP, as also for a 
major increase in funding for sustainable development. 

Before deciding which of these diverse options are appropriate, we must 
be clear about our objectives. Proponents of the reform proposals have 
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different objectives in mind. Basically, the reform proposals arise from 
three different sources of concern. 

First, there is a widespread feeling that the actual achievements of the 
UN system in promoting sustainable development have fallen short of 
expectations. This has given rise, on the one hand, to calls for a major 
institutional restructuring and, on the other hand, for substantial increases 
in funding for institutions promoting sustainable development. 

Second, the ongoing debate on possible linkages between trade and 
environment e.xplains some of the proposals for creating an international 
environment organization, which could function as a counterpart of the 
WTO (World Trade Organization) and facilitate establishment of new trade 
linkages and enforcement measures. 

^ Finally, because of plethora of new UN institutions in the environmental 
field, it is felt that there is a need for greater coordination or co-location or 
even the creation of an umbrella organization. 

Let us look a little more closely at each of these concerns. There can be no 
doubt that achievements in the environmental field have fallen short of 


expectations. We must ask ourselves, however, whether the reason for the 
shortfall is organizational deficiency or grossly inadequate levels of financ¬ 
ing. I think the e\ddence points veiy clearly in the latter direction. The 
principal UN environmental organization, UNEP, has been operating for 
several years on a stagnant annual budget of a mere 50 million dollars. 

UN EP s achievements are all the more remarkable when seen against this 
paucity of funds. The total grants disbursed by the GEF, the main financing 
agency for the environment, over the last 10 years amount to a mere 
3 billion dollars,_i.e., an average of only 300 million dollars a year. Clearly, 
\vt reqiure a major increase in funding levels, rather than sweeping institu- 
tional changes. Institutional adjustments can, indeed, help to increase 
etiiciency but the cr>ing need is for adequate funding. 

Second, there is the question of creating a world environmental organiza¬ 
tion as a counterpart to the WTO in order to hasten establishment of new 
linkages beUveen trade and environment. The Doha Accord envisages the 
mitmlion of exploratory work related to possible linkages but it would be 
inappropriate to prejudge its outcome. It is premature, therefore, to even 

nr.nf fr organization in the environ- 

mtiital field to facilitate coordination with the WTO. 
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UNEP into an operational agency of the UN but this would be productive 
only if there is an assurance concerning the required level of funding. 

Nothing will be gained merely by widening the mandate of an organiza¬ 
tion without providing it with the resources needed to discharge its 
enhanced responsibilities. 

I would like to sum up as follows. 

1 The establishment of a World Environmental Organization, or another 
such umbrella institution, is not justified, at least at the present stage. 
m There is a ciying need for substantially higher and more predictable 
levels of funding for international environmental institutions, 
particularly UNEP and GEF. It would be appropriate for the 
Johannesburg Summit to call for increased funding for these bodies. 
m There is a solid case for better coordination between international envi¬ 
ronmental institutions, particularly MEA secretariats. The question of 
co-location of related MEA secretariats needs hirther consideration. We 
need to take an incremental approach in changing governance structures 
and processes for sustainable development. 

Aoiiooi Hyq 

Principal Project Engineer, Asian Development Bank, Manila 

The importance of governance is perhaps highlighted very much in 
the area of environmental implementation. We all know what is meant by 
sustainable development. So I will cover the presentation with sustainable 
development, governance, and issues related to global environmental 
concerns. Finally, I will put forward some recommendations for action. 

Sustainable development is related to all aspects of the society, economy, 
and the environment and one cannot do without the other. This is the 
fundamental basis for ensuring sustainable development. 

Now there is a way sustainable development is or can be carried out 
through various environmental bodies in the country and by integrating 
en\’ironmental concerns in the development process. The methods by which 
this can be addressed include decentralization and support to local govern¬ 
ance, civil society organizations, and governance committed to specific 
circumstances. The means to achieving these are by public and private 
sector management, through leadership, policy development, change 
management, and I would say in most South Asian countries, by restructur¬ 
ing and reform, and economic and financial management. 

Institutional coordination plays an important part in all these activities. 
An effective coordination mechanism builds on integrated criteria for 
development. The means to achieve this are the constitutional provisions, 
environmental framework laws, legislation for pollution control, environ¬ 
mental management, legislation enforcement, and environmental impact 
assessment. 

Good governance means the process of decision making and the process 
by which decisions are implemented or not implemented. It should be 
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participatory in nature. It should follow the rule of law and should be con¬ 
sensus-oriented, accountable, transparent, equitable, effective, and 


efficient. The parameters of good governance are (1) the optimal utilization 
of resources to ensure minimal corruption; (2) the consideration of 
stakeholders’ views, particularly vulnerable groups in decision-making; 
and (3) responsiveness to the present and future needs of society. 

The ADB’s (Asian Development Bank) focus on governance recognizes 
the importance of the policy environment or the conditions under which 
development takes place, equity issues, development performance of our 
neighbouring countries, and experience of high performing economies in 
the region. The elements of good governance that ADB has incorporated in 
its operations include accountability, and in this process improving or 
building the capacity of the government and non-governmental organiza¬ 
tions, participation, transparency, and predictability. 

Now let me turn to the global scenario. The per capita energy consump¬ 
tion is the worst in Asia compared to the rest of the world, and that is the 
reason we should focus on global governance. Global governance is ex¬ 
pected to boost the effectiveness, efficiency, and accountability of 
international decision-making. The chairperson had mentioned the need for 
including global environmental management. Environmental degradation 
has evolved from the local to the national and global level. That is why we 
increasingly see the importance of addressing global climate change and 
related matters. The environmental challenges illustrate interdependence, 
interconnectedness, and new institutional mechanisms required for better 
global governance and incentive structures. 


The related to global environmental governance are myopic plan¬ 
ning and free-riding. Books and documents are fragmented and over 500 
niultilateral environmental treaties exist. There is limited expertise avail¬ 
able and limited authority. 

The agenda for action would be perhaps to correct market and 
pouc>’ failures, counteract political pressures, improve awareness, 
enhance institutional arrangements, and involve local people. At the inter¬ 
national level, multilateral institutions need to be further sensitized to 

leverage private investment in sustain¬ 
able actmties. One cannot deny that development aid has an important 
supplementaiy and catalytic role. There is also the need for innovative 
schemes such as the CDM (clean development mechanism). 

At the national level, we need policy reforms to integrate economic 
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Shafqat Kakakhel 

Deputy Executive Director, United Nations Environment Programme, Nairobi 

If you look at the Rio Declaration, you find in Chapter 38 how different 
organizations of the UN system, the Bretton Woods institution system, 
and major actors in governments, within government, and at the regional 
and global levels operate. However, now it is felt that while institutional 
mechanisms may be narrow, governance is much more than institutions. 
Therefore, there is discussion. 

Another point is whether the clamour for global governance is non- 
controversial. No, it is deeply controversial on both sides of the 
North-South divide. There are people in the South, constituting the major¬ 
ity, who say there is nothing wrong with the governance. The main problem 
is the receding political will in the North, which is manifesting itself in 
inadequate support within their countries and outside for sustainable 
development. Governments are walking out of negotiated agreements and 
governments are negligent in funding institutions. UNEP’s budget is less 
than that of a small youth club in a developed country! 

There are people in the North who say that there is no problem with 
global governance. The problem is at the domestic level because all re¬ 
sources and efforts must be exerted at the domestic level. You have all our 
blessings but please give more money for sustainable development. Spend 
less money on military affairs, remove your corruption, and involve your 
women and your disadvantaged groups. So, we are dealing with a very 
controversial topic. 

Another point is the proliferation of proposals from NGOs and think 
tanks; plenty' of them have been debating this question for the past two 
years. We have now on table two main proposals. One is the Secretary- 
General’s report on sustainable development implementing Agenda 21, the 
main document. The other is a kind of a menu prepared by Prof. Emil 
Salim, the chairman of fhe PrepCom (preparatory committee) for Johan¬ 
nesburg, based on the discussions of the first and second PrepComs and 
regional consultations. 

What do these proposals reflect? They underline the widespread and 
rampant disaffection and frustration throughout the world about 
inadequate progress in all relevant areas, whether it is climate change, 
biodiversity loss, desertification, problems of endangered species or quality 
of soil, shortage of water, or quality of water. The entire spectrum reveals 
deterioration. Of course, there is progress. But where is the progress? The 
progress is in the North. Where is the failure? The failure is in the South. 

The major challenge, as Mr Maurice Strong said, is that the battle will be 
either lost or won in the South, where the majority of humankind lives. So 
we must look at the social side. Inequalities between nations, within na¬ 
tions, and within communities are growing. You have an exponential, 
relentless growth in poverty. What are our records in the past 10 years? We 
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have added one more to the LDCs Qeast developed countries). In a number 
of countries like Zambia, the indicators - mortality rate, longevity, etc. - 
reveal a net decline. What about the social economy of this? So you really 
have a world marked by gross, and morally and even economically, unac¬ 
ceptable inequalities and disequilibrium. 

These are the issues. Now, focusing on governance, I would personally 
agree with those who say that the problem is of political will. You need to 
arrest the decline in political will at all levels, both in the North and South. 
But what does governance cover? It covers at the national level, govern¬ 
ments and all other actors, the private sector, NGOs, and civil society. 
Regionally, it covers the UN’s regional institutions, the economic and social 
commissions, and the political and economic alliances. In the North, the EU 
(European Union) represents a major example. In the industrializing South, 
you have ASEAN (Association of South-East Asian Nations). In the poorer 
South, you have SAARC (South Asian Association for Regional Coopera¬ 
tion). At the global level, you have the UN General Assembly (the mother of 
all assemblies), the ECOSOC, the Commission on Sustainable Development 
UNEP, and the WTO. 

The main complaint is that there is compartmentalization, atomization, 
and fragmentation; agencies are doing different things. At the global level, 
agencies are not coordinating sufficiently. Within countries, different 
ministries represent the same country in different forums. You have a 
different minister going to the Convention on Biodiversity, a different one 
for climate change, and an entirely different one from finance to the GEE. 
Wiat is needed is to bring about greater coherence and reduce 
compartmentalization, overlap, and duplication by improving the processes 
of consultation and integration of policies—domestic, regional, and global. 
Of course, there are some projects, which are not necessarily coordinated 
and harmonized. 

Basically, the effort in the governance debate is to abolish overlaps and 
duplication, enhance coherence, and let the UN families and Bretton Woods 
institutions work together. Another part, of course, is the greater recogni¬ 
tion of the \atal role of the private sector. That is the major difference 

etween 1992 and 2002. The private sector is the major source of the 
problem and it must be a major source of the solution. 


Alain Lambert 

Senior Advisor, Environment and Development Cooperation, Ramsar 
Convention Bureau, Gland, Switzerland 


Financing global sustainability: 

environment agreements 


a proposal for multilateral 


I his paper will address the following question: Ts the lack of financing the 
major loadblock in successful implementation of MEAs?’ The answer is* Tt 
IS an impoitani obstacle but certainly not the only one, and probably not 
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There are many other equally important barriers that need to be lifted 
before there can be any hope for improvement on the financial side. Al¬ 
though it is probably not the major roadblock, this paper is going to 
concentrate on possible solutions or improvement on the financial side. But 
because it is important to discuss the financial obstacles within an overall 
context, this paper will also briefly review the other important impedi¬ 
ments—structural, cultural, economic, and political. 

Finally, as we strongly believe tliat environment and development trust 
funds can improve the implementation of MEAs, we will elaborate further 
on this mechanism and try to show evidence that they could be an impor¬ 
tant part of the solution for long-lasting and sustainable development in the 
future. 

Structural roadblocks 

The proliferation of MEAs has led to a serious structural disorganization 
which, in turn, has led some MEAs to compete with one another (in the best 
case) or to contradict one another (in the worst case). 

The case of the promotion by the UN FCCC (United Nations Framework 
Convention on Climate Change) of fast-growing forests for the purposes of 
carbon sinks to some extent contradicts the CBD (Convention on Biological 
Diversity) objective of preserving biological diversity in often slow-growing 
natural forests. 

This lack of efficient coordination has led to a situation of anarchy in 
implementing the conventions. It has also led to an ever-increasing interna¬ 
tional bureaucracy,^ which, in turn, has diverted the too few well-qualified 
developing countries’ staff from their essential local work, either to serve at 
international organizations’ headquarters or to fill in forms and reports that 
very few people read. 

The lUCN (The World Conservation Union) has carried out an interest¬ 
ing study that shows the unsustainability of the actual MEA system through 
which ‘almost every week, somewhere on earth, thousands of government 
officials and civil society representatives migrate from their place of resi¬ 
dence to somewhere else on Earth in the name of saving the environment’ 
(Holst 1999). According to the author, the total cost for a full round of 
biodiversity-related CoPs (Conferences of the Parties) is around 50 million 
euros. And this figure relates to only seven of the MEAs. Further, it has 
created a ‘survival of the fittest’ mentality (Orlando 1999) in which the 
objective of many institutions has become the protection of the niches they 
have carved out and the budgets that go with them.^ 


' Not only MEAs’ secretariat staff but also the numerous staff attached to one or another of the 
conventions within other international or national organizations and the number of consultants 
working for these conventions. 

* In his analysis, Orlando focuses on the competition between UN agencies for the leadership in the 
field of environment, which, in turn, has marginalized the UN specialized agency created and ideally 
placed to deal with the environment, the UNEP. 
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Applied researchers who have a close working relationship ^th field 
practitioners tend to agree. ‘We have all come up v\dth institutional road¬ 
blocks that stop us moving forward. And so as to appear to be busy, we are 
all indulging in a mass of “displacement activities”, strategies that remain 
on the shelf, books that are hardly read, papers that are obscure and aca¬ 
demic, indicators that are not used, framework agreements that remain 
without the protocols, charters and conference reports, resolutions, you 
name it we have got it but words do not replace deeds’ (Sandbrook 1999). 

Faced with these strong limitations, conventions’ secretariats, or at least 
some of them, have been instrumental in trying to find ways to implement 
their conventions in the field. 

Many MoUs (memorandums of understanding) and casual or regular 
cooperation, joint meetings, staff exchange, etc., have been promoted. The 
Ramsar Convention has been an innovator of the international cooperation 
between MEAs favouring synergistic approaches. As early as January 1996, 
the Ramsar Bureau and the CBD Secretariat prepared the ground for deve¬ 
loping technical cooperation, which is seen as a model MEA collaboration of 
a purely scientific nature. ‘Clearly, Ramsar was two decades ahead of its 
time’ (Ovejero 1999). 

This MoU strategy is the only way for secretariat staff to try to be more 
active in the field in a more coordinated way. It is the only solution so far to 
balance the structural disorder existing in the international arena. But it 
strongly relies on goodwill and is certainly not a panacea. It is a repair 
strategy (Andersen and Skjaerseth 1999) that has its own limits. If the 
trend goes on, it is likely that in the near future there will be even more 
MoUs than conventions! Fundamental structural changes are needed to get 
a much clearer situation with clearly assigned responsibilities and a much 
better use of financial resources. 

Some coordination and centralization is needed but over-centralizing is 
by no means the solution. On the contrary, a much stronger and well- 
organized decentralization is probably the solution. If the objectives of all 
these environmental agreements aim at a radical change in human behav¬ 
iour leading to a fitter managed environment, their very raison d’etre is the 
implementation of these objectives in the field. The way in which interna¬ 
tional agreements are working today gives the impression that this situation 
will be changed by hordes of international experts, giving a very marginal 
role for those billions of human beings living (or surviving) on natural 
resources. 

Simplicity being an engine of functionality, I would like to suggest the 
following rather simple reform to the global environment system. 

1 Make a distinction between the conventions dealing with global environ¬ 
mental effects and those dealing with local ecosystems. With the 
exception of climate change, ozone depletion, and persistent organic 
pollutants, most environmental problems are not global in scale and 
slioiild be solved locally. 
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2 For those conventions dealing with local environmental problems (most 
of them), the basic but essential principle of subsidiarity and the ecosys¬ 
tem approach should be implemented immediately. The closer an 
institution or organization is to the problem it is supposed to address, the 
easier it is to deal with it efficiently. Existing ecosystem-based institu¬ 
tions should be strengthened and/or regrouped physically. These 
decentralized offices should have a very large autonomy of actions with a 
very light administration. Light international secretariats, regrouped in a 
limited number of locations, would support, coordinate, and eventually 
monitor the work of the decentralized offices. The major advantage of the 
ecosystem approach is that it encourages an examination of institutional 
arrangements based on the scale of the environmental problems 
(Kimball 1999) and forces the external technical support to adapt to local 
cultures rather than forcing local cultures to adapt to external ap¬ 
proaches. There should be no standardized structures for these 
decentralized offices. The size, the composition, and way of work should 
be decided on an ad hoc basis taking local realities into consideration. 

3 For those conventions dealing with global environment problems, a form 
of centralized institution makes sense. The role of a joint secretariat 
would be to promote political awareness of major global environment 
threats, promote the solutions agreed upon at the CoPs, and suggest 
technical solutions to them. Implementation of these solutions would be 
left with global, regional, national or local institutions as advocated by 
the subsidiarity principle. 

4 A small international secretariat (perhaps under the leadership of the 
UNEP) might be entrusted with the responsibility of collecting informa¬ 
tion from these decentralized offices to report to the world community 
and eventually evaluate the impact of their cumulative efforts on the 
global environment. 

Cultural roadblocks 

This is probably the most underestimated impediment, and the way in 
which the ideas and objectives of the MEAs are promoted strengthens this 
impression. The fact that the largely overwhelming kind of communication 
support on conventions is in the form of completely indigestible and often 
very dry and long reports, written almost exclusively in one single language 
(English), is a guarantee that these conventions will not attract attention 
nor be understood or implemented by most countries. 

The numerous reporting requirements, of course, justify the work of 
battalions of international experts and tend to create the belief that field¬ 
work is very complicated and requires their technical support. To justify 
even further their importance, extensive use is often made of the most 
inappropriate terminology in order to appear more intellectual or serious. 
Just to mention two examples out of hundreds, today, one does not talk 
about lakes or swamps anymore but, preferably, about ‘water bodies’, and 
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those people li\dng on lake shores do not understand what it means. In the 
same way, one does not talk about the actions of human beings or more 
simply of man, but of ‘anthropic actions’. Not to mention words like ecosys¬ 
tem, biomes, genetic resources, carbon dioxide, genes, and germplasm. 

A sine qua non condition of the implementability of MEAs is a real 
respect for cultural diversity, not only on paper but in reality as well. This 
means in the day-to-day life of billions of human beings. Today, this respect 
is present in all rhetoric but very little has been done in reality. I suggest 
three urgent correction actions to better integrate the cultural diversity of 
our planet into the work of the MEAs. 

1 The first condition is a much broader use of other languages. Several 
studies remind us that there seems to be a link between language diver¬ 
sity and biological diversity. Why then concentrate almost exclusively on 
one single language? The often-mentioned high cost of translation is a 
false argument. If we externalize the cost of the non-implementation of 
the MEAs because of the lack of understanding of its objectives and 
rationale, as compared to the cost of more translation work, the balance 
is without a doubt in favour of having a much bigger language diversity. 
Added to that, the cost of translation would probably not represent more 
than a tiny percentage of the cost of international experts’ air travel and 
per diems.^ 

2 The second condition is the diversification of communication supports, 
making much more use of video tapes, films, leaflets, stickers, music, 
photos, posters, theatre, printing on cloth, packaging, or any other form 
of art. The form of communication support should be, to the maximum 
possible extent, adapted to the audience and, therefore, designed locally. 

3 Ihe third condition is to demystify and simplify the problems at stake by 
a much broader use of adequate terminology. The use of scientific termi¬ 
nology or technical and vety specific jargon is often used as a guarantee 
to secure contracts and a proof of intelligence while the exact reverse 
should be the nile. 


Most environmental problems are management problems and not scientific 
ones. Science is, of course, important, but socio-economics are much more 
important for those who do not eat well every' day. Today, there are rela- 
fively easy technical solutions for almost every environmental problem. 
There is iieed for so many high-level experts but rather for more down- 
to-earth field managers vvith a good environmental background and 
uiiderstaiiding of the socio-economic and cultural aspects of integrated 
environmental management.** 


Iia:N financial study on the cost of running CoPs (Holst 1999 ) 
enun.nniental management includes not only coercive environmental activities 
''Z but also sodo-economic concerns 

i • ZZrZr use of non-timl)er forest products, sustainable fishing, 

. ‘ V * ■ V,'T*" ’ ‘ programme, etc.). It also relates to participa- 
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Economic roadblocks 

Two big failures of the existing international environment system have to be 
urgently addressed. Poverty alleviation is the first and more important one, 
and market failure is the other. 

Today, the need for more globalization of trade is not to be challenged 
anymore. But the even more urgent need to integrate social, cultural, and 
environmental aspects into the globalization processes is not yet seriously 
endorsed by the stronger supporters of economic globalization and the way 
globalization is actually carried out today is therefore not acceptable. A 
strong environment regime needs to be included in the global trade regime. 

The fact that there are serious diverging norms between the CBD (lUCN 
1994 ) and the TRIPS (Trade-Related Intellectual Property Rights), a formal 
agreement under the auspices of the WTO (World Trade Organization) is 
ver>^ worrying. These are not divergences betw'een an old and outdated 
convention and a new one but between two relatively recent international 
instruments (Rosendal 2000). 

The lack of attention to poverty alleviation (apart from rhetoric) is a 
major impediment to the implementation of conventions and more gener¬ 
ally to the conservation of biodiversity. By defining its three main objectives 
- ensuring the conserv^ation of biological diversity, promoting the sustain¬ 
able use of its products, and promoting fair and equitable sharing of the 
benefits arising out of its components - the CBD has been instrumental in 
making the link between poverty and biodiversity conservation. But unfor¬ 
tunately, in practice, this has remained largely rhetoric and the percentage 
of sociologists, economists, anthropologists, political scientists or agrono¬ 
mists amongst the number of international experts dealing with MEAs is a 
good indicator of the little attention paid to the problem of hunger or eco¬ 
nomic development. Another good indicator is the very little attention paid 
to poverty alleviation in the GEF funding criteria (GEF1996). 

Political roadblocks 

The lack of real political support to the MEAs in developing countries is 
probably a consequence of the lack of attention paid to poverty alleviation. 
Without strong political support, MEAs will never be implemented, even if 
many more financial resources are made available. 

But the lack of political support is not a monopoly of developing coun¬ 
tries. Developed countries, which obviously cannot argue that nature 
conservation and environmental protection increase poverty in their territo¬ 
ries, are also very timid on the implementation of conventions. The fact that 
some developed countries have not ratified the UN FCCC is a serious threat 
to file credibility of the whole global environmental management system. 

The reluctance to reconsider the actual system of agricultural subsidies 
and export dumping in developed countries is another proof of the lack of 
political support. 

Because of their historical contribution to global environmental degrada¬ 
tion and their unparalleled political, technical, and financial capacities, all 
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OECD (Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development) coun¬ 
tries have a responsibility to exercise effective leadership and lead the global 
environment management agenda (Buck, Kelly, and Carius 1999). A much 
stronger trans-x4tlantic cooperation is clearly needed, which should of 
course not be done at the expense of developing countries’ interests. 

On the other side of the planet, Japan should not rest on its past eco¬ 
nomic laurels but increase its role, leading the process of environmental 
conser\7ation in the Asia region. 

The principle of‘differentiated but common responsibility’ should be 
fme-timed and implemented. Differentiated should not mean that funds 
allocated to emnronmental conserv^ation should be differentiated from 
development cooperation hinds. But it should mean that, due to the added 
weight placed upon poor countries by the implementation of environmental 
instmments, additional resources should be put aside (Article 21 of the 
CBD) and included in development cooperation programmes. 

To the ‘differentiated but common responsibility’ principle, we would add 
an ‘undifferentiated development approach’ principle, which would mean 
that there should be no difference between environmental and development 
programmes or projects. 


One concluding example amongst many is related to the multi-million 
dollar Natural Resources Policy Project on Environment and Natural Re¬ 
sources Management of the G7 Pilot Programme to Conserve the Amazon 
Rain Forest (PP/G7)^. In spite of the huge funding available, three years 
after its start, this project has not managed to have the least political influ¬ 
ence on loral governments and on local people’s behaviour because it 
K»stricted its wprkto repressive command-and-control environmental 
instmments without any room for alternative sources of nutrition to poor 
local people. In this particular case, it took more than three years for the 
niternational stakeholders, including major development cooperation 
agemnes and The World Bank, to understand this basic evidence, which was 
put fonvard at the veiy start of the project by some Amazonian governors. 

I he donors insisted on putting forward the argument that the funds were 
to oe used for the environment, not for development activities! 

Extensive field experience demonstrates that the approach to environ¬ 
mental management has to be both horizontally and vertically integrated 
\ ertical integration refers to institutions and requires that the approach to 
ennronmenta! management involves institutions at all levels—state re¬ 
gional. prorindal, local, municipalities, including those that might not 
appear to be reierant at first glance, such as ministries of planning and 
economy, mimstnes of finance, and public and private development banks 
DeiH'iidmg upon local realities, even the army might be of usei^It also 
means that both national, provincial, and municipal authorities have to be 
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involved, as well as all stakeholders’ associations and communities. In other 
words, environmental management is not the sole business of the ministries 
of environment. Both donors and recipients should bear this in mind when 
designing sustainable development programmes and projects. 

Horizontal integration refers to sectors and suggests that environmental 
concerns should be part of all kinds of activities, including agriculture, 
fisheries, finance, social affairs, science and technology, economics, trade, 
education, etc. 

By accepting and promoting this undifferentiated development approach 
on integrated environmental management, it is veiy likely that the MEAs 
will gain strong political support in most developing countries. 

The financial roadblock 

As mentioned above, the financial roadblock is one among others but is, in 
my view, probably not the most important one. The problem is not so much 
the lack of financial resources but rather the way these resources are allo¬ 
cated. Nevertheless, solving the financial problem is a guarantee for 
sustainability and does, therefore, deserve all our attention. It is also prob¬ 
ably the most technical and least attractive problem for most traditional 
emironmentalists. 

The major reasons for the failure of so many environmental programmes 
are threefold—(1) they are based on projects and when the project ends, 
very often the programme or the activities die with it; (2) they are too 
dependent on ‘donor’ funding and when the ‘donor’ is not interested any 
more, the programme ends; and (3) environment and development con¬ 
tinue to be seen as two different issues. 

The situation is worsened by the extremely centralized and bureaucratic 
way in which bilateral and multilateral development funds are functioning. 

Two examples illustrate what an over-centralized and project approach 
can lead to. 

® Accessing GEF funds can take, in some cases, up to six or seven years. 
Project proposers sometimes see their proposal turned down after years 
of intensive work in project preparation just because the donors did not 
pay their commitment to the fund! GEF projects are also famous for their 
‘incremental cost’ approach, which in fact very few people on earth but a 
small group of specialists are able to calculate seriously. All these admin¬ 
istrative hassles are required just to receive an 5 rthing from 20% to 40% of 
the total project cost. In any case, only well-trained international experts 
are capable of preparing GEF projects at the expense of the local owner¬ 
ship feeling. Once you finally have your project approved, you still need 
to run after other potential donors to complement the budget. 

One has to commend the GEF Secretariat for finally taking these 
broad-based criticisms into consideration and looking for ways to either 
simplify or cancel the incremental cost approach. Let us hope that the 
project approach will also be reviewed. One also has to commend the 
GEF for having pioneered the setting up of environmental trust funds 
(see below). 
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m Before the overall commission was eventually dismissed by the EU 
Parliament, and according to the famous Prodi Report, the European 
Commission was famous worldwide for its ‘nepotism, fraud, 
mismanagement and horrible bureaucracies’.* The decision-making 
process was monopolized in Brussels and recipients’ views were often 
completely ignored. Those lucky enough to have a project approved in 
their lifetime had to wait another lifetime to see the first payment due 
reaching their bank account. 

Fortunately, the EU Parliament strongly reacted in 1999, dismissing 
the commission as a whole and recommending an urgent and in-depth 
re\i€w of the EU development cooperation work. One has to recognize 
that since that time the situation has improved greatly. The major reform 
was to decentralize the management of the EU programmes and funds to 
recipient countries through their respective EU delegations. Another 
major reform has been to differentiate the policy development work (DG 
Development) from the project/programme implementation work 
(EiiropeAid). 

A major negative side effect of huge centralized funds is that little transpar¬ 
ency often leads to corruption. Corruption is widely spread in developing 
countries and should be fought by all means. But of course developing 
countries do not have a monopoly for corruption. The EU has done its mea 
culpa. The World Bank has not been immune either and was forced by the 
Swedish and the Norwegian development cooperation agencies in Decem¬ 
ber 2000 to provide information on the mismanagement of their respective 
tnist funds. Several World Bank staff ended up being dismissed for corrup¬ 
tion. Other examples could be given with UN agencies, regional 
development banks, bilateral development cooperation agencies, and even 
NGOs. 

There are three fertile grounds for corruption—(1) the lack of transpar¬ 
ency, (2) the physical distance from the end users of the funds, and (3) the 
lack of ownership feeling on the funds. As we will see later, trust fund can 

help reduce this risk. 

Most people and authorities in developing countries do not see or under¬ 
stand why and how a better implementation of these MEAs will directly and 
immediately (today, not tomorrow) benefit them. And they are right; most 
MEAs add to their development burden but do not actually benefit them in 
the short term. Further, they view them as a priority for rich countries who 
can afford to protect animals and plants while the poor have other top 
priorities, like to eat every day. Those who understand more about it argue 
that several of these MEAs protect common and global goods, and therefore 
also the rich. Tliey are reluctant to make efforts to protect something which 
they do not see as theirs. 


um’-J art* Uikt*n from the report itself. 
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The very fact that MEAs are often managed or imposed upon developing 
countries from ‘abroad’, and that their implementation is strongly suggested 
or guided from abroad add to the confusion or lack of interest. 

The MEAs’ management and implementation shall be more in line with 
field realities and, therefore, much closer to the people involved. It is com¬ 
mon sense to say than when MEAs help people live better, or when people 
start perceiving that MEAs will not further complicate their lives, they will 
be self executing! But unfortunately, this common sense idea does not seem 
to have reached ail environmentalists yet! 

I also think that too much importance is placed by convention secretari¬ 
ats to what contracting parties actually report on at the expense of giving 
importance to what is actually being done in a country to conserve nature 
and promote sustainable development. 

Here again, two words are important—poverty alleviation and environ¬ 
mental management. There might be a way to address these two issues—the 
setting up of local Trust Funds, either site-specific funds, theme-specific 
funds, or national environment/development funds. The history of existing 
environmental funds helps understand the rationale behind the mechanism 
but the latter needs to be updated or adapted. 

Environmental funds 

EFs (environmental funds)^ are not new and the idea dates back to the early 
1990s. It is, therefore, important to draw lessons from it. Their importance 
and number have been on the increase ever since but there is still some 
reluctance on the part of bilateral donor agencies to support the capitaliza¬ 
tion of EFs. Today, there are about 46 operating funds, mostly in Latin 
America (lUCN, The Nature Conservancy, and WWF1994). There are fewer 
EFs in Africa, Asia, and the Commonwealth of Independent States, but their 
numbers in these regions are also increasing. Globally, about 56 new funds 
are either being created or under negotiation. 

Since their inception, EFs have attracted considerable expectations and 
interest from environmentalists (Bayon et al. 1999). They are seen and 
often used as much more than mere financial mechanisms. On the financial 
side, they are promoted as long-term sources of finance for conservation 
and sustainable development tools. One of the main arguments used is that 
they are very good instruments to finance protected areas’ recurrent costs. 

In other words, costs like permanent monitoring, park guards, infrastruc¬ 
ture maintenance, and any other regular cost that can be planned well 
ahead could be financed through EFs. At the same time, they are often used 
to strengthen environmental organizations and promote a participatory 
approach to environmental management. Another argument put forward is 


’ Perhaps the wording ‘environmental fund’ is not the most desirable as it might give the wrong 
impression that these kinds of funds perpetuate the existing dichotomy between environment and 
development activities. The reality of existing funds has shown that this is far from being the reality, 
but sustainable development funds might be a more appropriate wording. 
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that they are a perfect tool to balance the often very limited ‘financial ab¬ 
sorption capacity’ in many developing countries. 

Of course, the counter-argument is that huge amounts of money only 
render small amounts of cash. Some critics also add to this that EFs require 
strong institutional capacities and bear a high administrative cost. As we 
wll see later, these arguments are not entirely true and solutions can be 
found. The fact that the existing global financial mechanisms are adminis¬ 
tratively cheaper remains to be proved. On the other side, one could bear 
with a higher administrative cost if it leads to a much more efficient imple¬ 
mentation of MEAs. Furthermore, capacity building in conservation finance 
or financial management of conservation assets is an important and often 
undervalued part of the art of environmental management. 

Funds for EFs come from various sources but the most important ones 
are GEF, bilateral donor organizations through debt counterpart funds, and 
development cooperation funds. One also predicts a potential increase in 
funds from the UN FCCC and its Kyoto Protocol signed in December 1997. 
The Protocol calls for further exploration of financial mechanisms, includ¬ 
ing carbon sequestration fees and the CDM. This mechanism is still 
somewhat controversial and particular attention should be paid to make 
sure the mechanism does not become a loophole for rich carbon emitters 
through which developed countries could obtain ‘carbon credits’ for their 
actirities in developing countries. 

Once they are operational, many funds manage to raise additional funds 
from various sources or gain additional capital from good portfolio manage¬ 
ment. EFs should not rely solely on official development assistance funding 
but also, and maybe increasingly, on local funding sources like environmen¬ 
tal fees, royalties, and fines, and on any other so-called MBIs (market-based 
instruments). For example, a newly created fund in Ecuador, with the 
support of the US NGO The Nature Conservancy, will be capitalized by fees 
charged for the use of water in the city of Quito. The fund, in turn, will 
provide money needed to protect the forests in the city’s watershed. 

What are trust funds? 

There is no rigid definition for trust funds. Their strucnire, scope of activi¬ 
ties, and procedures vary according to the purpose for which they were 
created. Not all funds are serving environmental goals-UNICEF has cre¬ 
ated many funds for children’s protection; UNESCO (United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization) has supported education 
ill lids. Some fiinds are specifically designed to support micro-enterprises. 
Blit one has to recognize that the majority of the existing funds are directed 
tit eoiiseiPking the environment and promoting sustainable development. 
'T!ie>' are generally of three types. 

® NEts (national environment funds), which are often very big and serve a 
f ull range of activities. Some of them become real institutions. The 
B«)Ii\ ian National Environment Commission is one of them. The Bhutan 
I'riist ITnid for Environmental Conserv'ation is another. 
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■ Some are theme- or site-specific funds and aim at protecting a specific 
animal species or a specific ecosystem. 
m Many of them are funds that make grants to others. The Brazilian 
Biodiversity Fund is one of these, as is the Foundation for the Philippine 
Environment. These funds often have a strong civil society institutional 
strengthening component. 

Funds can also take at least three fundamentally distinct forms—cash fund, 
endowment fund, and revolving fund. 

Cash fund or sinking fund 

The cash fund or sinking fund is the simplest one. The cash fund receives 
money from donors, fines, royalties or any other source, either in one 
instalment or in several tranches, and spends it according to the availability 
of money and approval of projects. All spending is done on a grant basis. 
Project monitoring can be carried out by the fund administration. When 
fund is exhausted, it is either replenished or, if it was designed as a sinking 
fund, it ends its operations. This is often the case with debt counterpart 
funds. 

Endowment fund 

The endowment funds invest the funds received in an interest-bearing form 
such as bonds, private bank accounts, and real estate and spends only 
interest earned on those investments. This form trades cash availability, 
which of course is considerably smaller than in the case of the cash fund, 
against the establishment of a long-term financial investment for environ¬ 
mental conservation. Moreover, the establishment of administrative bodies 
is also a longer-term affair. However, this kind of fund requires a minimal 
financial critical mass to be worthwhile. If the capital invested is too small, 
the interest earned will be insignificant and not worth the trouble. 

Revolving fund 

The revolving fund disburses the cash in the same way as the cash fund but 
so on a loan basis. A long-term financial mechanism is, therefore, estab¬ 
lished in the same way as the endowment fund. Here again, there is a 
trade-off, this time between investment security and immediate outreach to 
target groups. Assuming that loans made in the context of the fund’s envi¬ 
ronmental aims are not as secure an investment as government bonds or 
real estate, the funds trade greater availability of cash for its projects against 
a higher degree of insecurity. 

What kind of fund is best? 

None of these alternatives is better or superior to the other (Mikitin 1995, 
GEF 1999c). Each one fits a particular situation, which should be carefully 
analysed. Among these deciing factors, one can note the following—the 
immediate financial absorption capacity of the NGOs, government agencies. 
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And coinmiiiiiticsj tli6 amount of funds available, the experience that NGOs 
or state agencies have with revolving fundsj the relationship between the 
NGO community and the government; the situation of the local financial 
market, etc. 

The Bhutan Trust Fund for Environmental Conservation is the first such 
fund established in 1992 as a follow-up to the Rio Conference. It is exem¬ 
plary in that it is a collaborative venture between the Royal Government of 
Bhutan, the UNDP (United Nations Development Programme), the WWF, 
GEF, and the cooperation agencies of Denmark, Finland, The Netherlands, 
Nonvay, and Switzerland, 

After a few years of careful financial management, the capital of the fund 
rose from an initial 10 million dollars to approximately 28 million dollars 
todiiy. Administrative costs are approximately 10% of investment revenues. 
Investment of assets has been contracted out to an overseas private invest¬ 
ment manager and net income is more than eight per cent annually. The 
success of the fund capitalization is due to the strong government commit¬ 
ment to protect Bhutan’s forests and biodiversity. 

Grant funding in early years was severely limited by the lack of local 
capacity in project preparation and implementation. After a few years of 
concentration on capacity-building activities, the fund has developed grant¬ 
making guidelines and procedures and is now supporting a series of 
projects annually. The fund has become a fully independent grant-making 
organization financing projects, which 

a support conservation initiatives in the entire green sector, including 

sustainable utilization of genetic and species resources; 
m strengthen integrated conservation and development planning through 

applied conservation research and monitoring of biodiversity change; 

and 

a promote education and awareness of conservation policies and issues. 

llie Mgahinga and Bwindi Impenetrable Forest Conservation Trust is 
another good example of the usefulness of this kind of mechanism, both in 
tc*rms of participatory' and community management of natural resources 
and of the creative and positive role the ‘donor community’ can play in 
fosiering this approach (Victurine 2001). 

The Bwindi forest is the most important biodiversity hotspot in Uganda 
and contains half of the world’s mountain gorillas (^Gorilla gorilla beringei). 
it is surrounded by densely populated agricultural land. Violence is endemic 
in the area. Most nearby communal swampland was converted to farmland 
b\ a few rich farmers, depriving poor people of access to once-communal 
land iLsed for grazing and collection of natural commodities. Swamp clear¬ 
ance lead to climatic changes. 

Liiggiiig and hunting in the forest dramatically increased, as did gold 
iiiiiiiiig. In good faith, and so as to avoid further destruction, the Govern- 
<»f I gaiwia established a national park in 1991. No consultations were 
and little attention was paid to local needs. As a result, local resent- 
3lien! roNt', fjirest fires were set, and threats made against the gorillas. 
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Under pressure, local authorities finally agreed to discuss the problem 
with villagers and communities, supported by the NGO, CARE International. 
A consultation process started which led to the creation of a trust fund. 

The objective of the fund is to protect prime mountain gorilla habitats by 
funding park protection, research, and community conservation activities in 
a priority conservation area. The estimated capital needs for an endowment 
were 10 million dollars. An initial GEF-funded endowment of 4.3 million 
dollars in 1994 was granted as the basis of the trust endowment but, be¬ 
cause they were sceptical or for reasons of legal restrictions, no donors 
actually added funds to this endowment. 

A USAID (United States Agency for International Development) grant of 
900 000 dollars in 1994 and a further DGIS US grant of 2.7 million dollars 
in 1997, given on a sinking fund basis, covered all administrative and 
project costs for a period of seven years, allowing the trust to reinvest 100% 
of its interest income into the initial endowment. It is estimated that by the 
end of 2002, the trust will have amassed an endowment of about 8 million 
dollars, close to its original target of 10 million dollars. 

With these long-term secured resources, the Bwindi Trust Fund created a 
grant programme with the long-term aim of protecting two national parks, 
the Bwindi and the Mgahinga. To achieve this goal, the Trust Deed® estab¬ 
lishing the trust fund apportioned grant resources according to the 
following priorities. 

B 20% for research 

1 20% for local park authorities to defray management and recurrent park 
costs 

1 60% for community projects promoting conservation and sustainable 
development activities. 

Not only did the trust deed allocate the majority of funds for community 
development activities, but it also strongly involved the community in its 
management by establishing community representation within both the 
governance structure and the organizations’s programme management 
regime. Three of the nine members of the board of directors are community 
members from the area of operation of the trust, elected by their peers. They 
participate in all governance issues related to the management of the trust. 

To fiirther develop the participatory and democratic management of the 
fiind, an LCSC Qocal community steering committee) was established. It 
comprises villagers, NGO representatives, and community conservation 
officers. Members serve for a two-year term. The responsibility of the LCSC 
is to review and approve all community projects, subject to final technical 


® The Trust Deed is a legal document, which transfers the ownership of a sum of money or other 
pro})erty from the donor to the trustee, in order for the trustee to administer it for specific purpose 
or individuals. The Deed of Trust usually specifies the exact purpose for which the money can be 
used, the way in which it can be invested, the specific responsibilities of the trustees, and what will 
happen to the money if the purpose for which the Fund was established becomes impossible to 
achieve. 
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review and board approval for projects above 1000 dollars, but more rigor¬ 
ous technical review is required for construction infrastructure projects. 

During the first round of projects received by the trust, more than 90% 
represented infrastructure projects perceived as essential by local commu¬ 
nities, like schools, roads, bridges, and clinics. The non-community 
members of the board urged the communities to submit projects with a 
more direct link to resource conservation and economic development. A 
long, fruitful, and democratic discussion took place on the best way to 
manage the parks and the surrounding area. Finally, the board agreed that 
the communities’ vision of the long-term management of the parks had to 
be taken into account and it approved most of the projects. The communi¬ 
ties, in turn, confirmed their commitment to sound management of the 
parks. A strong relationship of trust and confidence was established be¬ 
tween the environmental managers and the communities. Recent research 
reveals growing local support for the parks and the gorillas (Hamilton, 
Cunningham, Byarugaba et at 2000). 

The conclusion is that, without anybody noticing it, the trust fund helped 
to implement the Biodiversity Convention, the Ramsar Convention, the 
UN FCCC, and maybe several others. It also helped foster democracy and 
peace in a region characterized by intense conflicts. Finally, it fosters pov- 
ert>' alleviation. All that, on a long-term basis, with a sustainable financial 
mechanism. 


Today, the link between environment and development is recognized and 
taken into account in the establishment of all new trust funds, including in 
the naming of the funds. In its June 1998 proposal for a Haitian Fund for 
Environment and Development, the NGO Nature Conservancy recognizes 
t at while most environmental funds are oriented to biodiversity conserva¬ 
tion, the challenge in Haiti is clearly to design a fund which incorporates a 
significant component on income generation through sustained use of 
natural resources’ (Curtis, Marte, and Norith 1998 ). 

Conserv^ation International and WWF Indonesia (Bioregion Sahul) are 
currently providing technical assistance for the establishment of a Papua 
Conserv'ation Fund m Indonesia, Papua is without doubt another 
biodiversity hotspot on earth. But like many others, it is increasingly threat- 
eiieci by continuing large-scale conversion of natural forests, and by 
disregard for the emironmental impacts of logging, mining, palm oil plan- 
Utjons and transmigrant farming. There is a veiy urgent need for a better 
implementation of the CBD, Ramsar Convention, UN FCCC, etc. 

better environmental conservation has 
nprov ed. W ith the support of the two above-mentioned NGOs, the Indone- 
•sian national and provincial governments and local NGOs are beginning to 
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inilK.ri.tivi.s. E lit, according to the findings of several workshops, the main 
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Because of their knowledge, vision, and motivation to conserve 
biodiversity in Papua, the involvement of local communities and NGOs has 
been very important. Unfortunately, their capacity and ability to raise 
financial support cannot yet sustain the implementation of long-term 
conservation activities. 

During a series of workshops involving all national, provincial, local, and 
international stakeholders, the idea of creating a conservation trust fund 
has been adopted. The workshops set the objective of creating a multi¬ 
billion rupiah trust fund for the conservation of Papua’s unique biological 
heritage. The participants were of the opinion that ‘if this heritage is 
sustainably managed, it can be a source of economic and spiritual well being 
for present and future generations.’ 

The objective of the proposed fund is to support community-based organi¬ 
zations, NGOs, and research institutions in the following activities. 

M Natural resources and conservation management 
B Empowerment of community organizations and strengthening of NGOs 
B Scaling-up the quality of conservation activities and the conservation 
movement in the province, in general 
B Empowering local institutions such as traditional and tribal institutions 
n Increasing conservation awareness among corporations active in the 
forestry sector 

B Strengthening community-based enterprises and economic development 
consistent with long-term conservation. 

In short, implement the CBD, Ramsar Convention, UN FCCC, etc. The 
governance structure will of course be transparent, democratic, and partici¬ 
patory. 

The MNCF (Mexican Nature Conservation Fund) is yet another good 
example. It was created in 1996 and initially capitalized on an endowment 
basis with a USAID grant of 30 million dollars, another 10 million dollars 
from the Government of Mexico, and 16.5 million dollars from the GEF 
earmarked for use in 10 strategic natural protected areas. 

The MNCF’s main goals are to help conserve ecosystems in biodiversity 
hotspots, reverse environmental degradation by promoting sustainable 
productive processes in collaboration with local communities, and prepare 
society in general to protect biodiversity. Until 1999, the fund supported 
285 projects in a number of fields (Table 1). 

In Suriname, 1.6 million hectares of the Central Suriname Nature Re¬ 
serve are being well managed through an initial endowment of 
1 million dollars raised through private funds by Conservation Interna¬ 
tional. This adds to the 15 million dollars of the local Suriname 
Conservation Trust capitalized through a GEF grant of 9.54 million dollars 
and another 5 million dollars from the UNDP and the UNF (United Nations 
Foundation). The fund allows the foundation to manage protected areas 
equalling 163 000 square kilometres. 
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Table 1 Projects supported by the Mexican Nature Conservation Fund 


Field 

Number of projects 

Ecosystem and species conservation 

129 

Sustainable use 

31 

Institutional strengthening 

46 

Identification of conservation needs 

12 

Scholarship 

37 

Various others 

30 

Total 

285 


GEF evaluation of existing trust funds 
The GEF conducted a review of EFs in 1998 (GEF 1999a). Some of the 
findings regarding the performance of EFs are reproduced below. 

® New national parks have been created or existing protected areas 
expanded or upgraded as a result of EF support, 
a EFs have generated substantial financial resources that would not other¬ 
wise have been available for nature conservation. 

« EFs have helped devolve responsibility and decision making about 
environmental priorities and programmes to the local level, 
a A broad array of stakeholders has often been involved in the creation of 
EFs. Increasing participation of civil society is evident in environmental 
issues. 

a Important scientific work has been carried out through EFs, including 
inventories, zoning and mapping, that will help measure changes in 
biodiversity. 

« Some funds are having an upstream impact on broader environmental 
policies. 


i.nmronmental funds are more than financial mechanisms 
Environmental funds have proved to be much more than mere financial 
mechanisms. They are increasingly becoming environmental management 
mstitiitions, sometimes complex institutions. This is both good and bad 
Good because it promotes a greater awareness of the need to effectively 
conserve nature and promote sustainable development in a participatory 
way, mvolving the civi society and public institutions. Bad because it c^d 
also become an obstacle if these institutions become too demanding in 
erms of administrative and technical capacities and costs. According to a 

doiic rnwh morp th that have done best are those that have 

m much more than just financial management but also played a role in 
biiikling in.stitutional capacity and private-public partnership^ developing 

; ntpst I management approaches, nurturing communly 

II r t c t n iir f management, and contribut- 
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The GEF report concludes that while EFs have attracted highly qualified 
board members, directors, and other staff, they still require capacity-build¬ 
ing assistance to develop fully and meet their potential as institutions. 
Governing boards work much better when their members serve in their 
individual capacities rather than as formal representatives of a constituency 
or sector. 

The GEF (1999a and 1999b) also identified conditions for the successful 
establishment and operations of EFs. The first four conditions in the follow¬ 
ing list are sine qua non conditions for the success of a fund. 

Important factors for establishing an environmental fund 
1 The environmental issue to be addressed is significant, and appropriate 
actions to respond are long-term and can be met with the resource flows 
an EF could produce. 

m There is active and broad-based government support for creating a 
mixed, public-private sector mechanism that will hmction beyond direct 
government control. 

a There is a critical mass of people from diverse sectors - government, 
NGOs, academic and private sectors, donor agencies - who can work 
together despite different approaches to nature conservation and sus¬ 
tainable development. 

8 There is a basic fabric of legal and financial practices and supporting 
institutions (including banking, auditing, and contracting) in which the 
majority of people have confidence. 

B There is a legal framework that permits establishing the fund, and tax 
laws that allow it to be exempt from taxes. 

® There are mechanisms to involve a broad set of stakeholders in the 
design process, and a willingness by these stakeholders to use them, 
a One or more mentors (e.g., another more experienced fund or an experi¬ 
enced international NGO) are available to provide technical support to 
the new fund. 

H There are realistic prospects for attracting a level of capital sufficient for 
the fund to support a significant programme while keeping operating 
costs to a reasonable percentage. 

a There is an effective demand for the fund’s products, i.e., a client com¬ 
munity interested in and capable of carrying out environmental activities 
on the scale envisaged. 

If one of the first four conditions is missing, it is suggested to investigate 
other possible financial mechanisms. Some of the other conditions might 
not be met but if so, efforts should be made to remedy the situation as soon 
as possible. 

Conditions for efficient operation of an environment fund 
Establishing an EF is one thing. Effective operation of this fund is another 
thing and, according to the GEF review of existing EFs, requires specific 
conditions. 
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B Clear and measurable goals and objectives, and a result-oriented man¬ 
agement culture that learns from experience and is open to changes in 
approach based on feedback 

1 A governance structure with appropriate checks and balances, conflict of 
interest provisions, and succession procedures 
B Members of governing bodies who are prepared to commit their time, 
engage in fund policy making and leadership, and build support with 
varied constituencies 

a Linkages between the fund and any national environmental strategy or 
action plan 

a An ability to attract dedicated competent staff, especially a strong execu¬ 
tive director; basic technical and other capabilities that permit the fund 
to become a respected and independent actor in the community; access 
to, and effective use of training, mentoring, and technical assistance 
resources to build capacity 

a Harmonious and productive board-staff relationship 
a Constructive relationship with relevant government agencies, intermedi¬ 
ary^ organizations that provide services to clients, and other organizations 
in the environment community (The fund should avoid becoming an 
executing agency itself.) 

a Financial and administrative discipline, combined with programme 
flexibility and transparency, and procedures that support this and are 
consistently applied 

a Mechanisms for continuing to involve a wide range of stakeholders in the 
fund’s programmes and direction, tempered with enough strategic 
direction and leadership to avoid programme fragmentation 
a Asset management competitively selected, a diversified portfolio of 
investments, financial expertise to provide regular reporting, and super¬ 
vision by fund boards comparing actual performance to benchmarks. 

How to capitalize the fund 

.As mentioned earlier, money to capitalize EFs is often sought from bilateral 
or multilateral donor organizations. This is fine and justified by the com¬ 
mon but differentiate responsibility principle but, of course, one should not 
i xclushely reU upon donors. Mobilization of domestic financial resources 
as a wuy to increase local autonomy and local responsibility should be 
sought. Two local fund-raising options will be briefly mentioned below- 
AIBI and debt-for-siistainable-development swaps. 


Domestic fund-raising through local market-based instruments 
MBIs are a (relatively) new generation of enrironmental management 
mstrumcnis which appeared in the US and Europe during the seventies 
Initially, tliey generated harsh concerns and much controversy among 
many. Traditional environmentalists were concerned that the economic 
arena was invading the environmental field. Traditional economists were 
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concerned about the idea of valuing common goods like air, water, and even 
immaterial goods like landscape. 

Since then, a slow but continuous evolution has taken place. The number 
of applications for MB! has increased as well as the type of instruments. The 
first one to appear was the simple user charges (on water) and subsidies. 
Today, there is a fiiil range of instruments conceived well and adapted to 
modern realities. 

In most countries, the primary function is still to raise funds for public 
budgets. This is good and bad—bad if the funds raised are applied to finance 
activities that are not related to environmental conservation or pollution 
control. In this way, it would act as a perfect perverse incentive for fund¬ 
raising institutions: the more pollution there is, the more they can raise 
funds for whatever departments! 

It is potentially very good if the funds are used to sustain the huge finan¬ 
cial requirements to implement more traditional environmental 
management tools like CCI (command-and-control instruments). One of 
the weaknesses of CCI is that it costs a lot of money but does not raise any. 
MBIs are ideal to supplement CCIs in that sense. 

If funds raised through MBIs are used for institutional strengthening 
activities, training activities, monitoring improvements, etc., the logic 
becomes: the more pollution there is, the more we have funds to control it 
efficiently. Funds raised by MBI could also be used to subsidize good envi¬ 
ronmental initiatives and environmental trust funds. But they should not be 
seen as mere fund-raising instruments. An additional value of MBIs is that 
they have the potential to induce behavioural changes and motivate indus¬ 
trialists to go further than legal minimum environmental anti-pollution 
requirements. 

In huge countries like Brazil, China, India or any other, where there is an 
enormous heterogeneity of not only environmental but also cultural, social, 
and economic situations, flexible environmental economic instruments can 
much more easily accommodate this heterogeneity and diversity than rigid 
environmental and standardized control and command instruments. 

Economic instruments also have a role to play in promoting sustainable 
development and therefore also the objectives of many MEAs (UNEP 1997). 
They help internalize environmental costs and promote full-cost pricing 
policies, which is the starting point of any sustainable development. Other 
roles are using the funds raised to invest in socio-economic projects, recu¬ 
peration of depleted areas, training, reforestation of watersheds, soil 
conservation, or capitalization of environmental funds. 

Of course, MBIs have to be well regulated if they are to be efficient. Doing 
this is not easy and requires a lot of well-qualified human resources like 
lawyers, economists, and environmental economic valuation specialists to 
be put in place. They would be useless without a good set of regulations and 
an efficient legal system. But once they are in place, MBIs are supposed to 
be more-or-less self-enforced. 
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@ Clear and measurable goals and objectives, and a result-oriented man¬ 
agement culture that learns from experience and is open to changes in 
approach based on feedback 

s A governance structure with appropriate checks and balances, conflict of 
interest prorisions, and succession procedures 
1 Members of governing bodies who are prepared to commit their time, 
engage in fund policy making and leadership, and build support with 
varied constituencies 

8 Linkages between the fund and any national environmental strategy or 

action plan 

m An ability to attract dedicated competent staff, especially a strong execu¬ 
tive director; basic technical and other capabilities that permit the fund 
to become a respected and independent actor in the community; access 
to, and effective use of training, mentoring, and technical assistance 
resources to build capacity 

a Harmonious and productive board-staff relationship 
B Constructive relationship with relevant government agencies, intermedi- 
aiy organizations that provide services to clients, and other organizations 
in the emlronraent community (The fund should avoid becoming an 
executing agency itself.) 

8 Financial and administrative discipline, combined with programme 
flexibility and transparency, and procedures that support this and are 
consistently applied 

» Mechanisms for continuing to involve a wide range of stakeholders in the 
fund's programmes and direction, tempered with enough strategic 
direction and leadership to avoid programme fragmentation 
« Asset management competitively selected, a diversified portfolio of 
investments, financial expertise to proride regular reporting, and super¬ 
vision by fund boards comparing actual performance to benchmarks. 

How to capitalize the fund 

.\s mentioned earlier, money to capitalize EFs is often sought from bilateral 
or multilateral donor organizations. This is fine and justified by the com¬ 
mon but differentiate responsibility principle but, of course, one should not 
exclusively rely upon ‘donors’. Mobilization of domestic financial resources 
as a way to increase local autonomy and local responsibility should be 
scHsght. Two local fund-raising options will be briefly mentioned below— 
MB! and debt-for-sustainable-development swaps. 

Domestic fund-raising through local market-based instruments 
MBIs are a (relatively) new generation of environmental management 
iiistiiiiiieiits vv hich ap|)eared in the US and Europe during the sev'enties. 
iiiitiali), they generated harsh concerns and much controversy among 
iiuiiiv. I radiliisnal environmentalists were concerned that the economic 
ast isa wiih invading the environmental field. Traditional economists were 
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concerned about the idea of valuing common goods like air, water, and even 
immaterial goods like landscape. 

Since then, a slow but continuous evolution has taken place. The number 
of applications for MB! has increased as well as the type of instruments. The 
first one to appear was the simple user charges (on water) and subsidies. 
Today, there is a full range of instruments conceived well and adapted to 
modern realities. 

In most countries, the primary function is still to raise funds for public 
budgets. This is good and bad—bad if the funds raised are applied to finance 
acti\ities that are not related to environmental conservation or pollution 
control. In this way, it w'ould act as a perfect perverse incentive for fund¬ 
raising institutions: the more pollution there is, the more they can raise 
funds for w^hatever departments! 

It is potentially veiy good if the funds are used to sustain the huge finan¬ 
cial requirements to implement more traditional emironmental 
management tools like CCI (command-and-control instruments). One of 
the weaknesses of CCI is that it costs a lot of money but does not raise any. 
MBIs are ideal to supplement CCIs in that sense. 

If funds raised through MBIs are used for institutional strengthening 
activities, training activities, monitoring improvements, etc., the logic 
becomes: the more pollution there is, the more we have funds to control it 
efficiently. Funds raised by MBI could also be used to subsidize good envi¬ 
ronmental initiatives and environmental trust funds. But they should not be 
seen as mere fund-raising instruments. An additional value of MBIs is that 
they have the potential to induce behavioural changes and motiv^ate indus¬ 
trialists to go further than legal minimum environmental anti-pollution 
requirements. 

In huge countries like Brazil, China, India or any other, where there is an 
enormous heterogeneity of not only environmental but also cultural, social, 
and economic situations, flexible environmental economic instruments can 
much more easily accommodate this heterogeneity and diversity than rigid 
environmental and standardized control and command instruments. 

Economic instruments also have a role to play in promoting sustainable 
development and therefore also the objectives of many MEAs (UNEP 1997). 
They help internalize environmental costs and promote full-cost pricing 
policies, which is the starting point of any sustainable development. Other 
roles are using the funds raised to invest in socio-economic projects, recu¬ 
peration of depleted areas, training, reforestation of watersheds, soil 
conserv'ation, or capitalization of environmental funds. 

Of course, MBIs have to be well regulated if they are to be efficient. Doing 
this is not easy and requires a lot of well-qualified human resources like 
lawyers, economists, and environmental economic valuation specialists to 
be put in place. They would be useless without a good set of regulations and 
an efficient legal system. But once they are in place, MBIs are supposed to 
be more-or-less self-enforced. 
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Providing it does not add much to their work and responsibilities without 
bringing any financial benefit, municipalities could become key actors in 
this effort and lead the process of creating site-specific trust funds. 

ITie following list provides the typology and definitions of most common 
market-based instruments (OECD 1999). 

m Emission charges are direct payments based on the measurement of 
estimation of the quality' and quantity of a pollutant. 
m User charges are payments for the cost of collective services, for 
example, charges for the collection and treatment of solid waste, 
charges on sewage water, charges on hazardous waste, charges on 
aircraft noise, charges on air pollution (pollution control), etc. When they 
are used for natural resources management, they are usually called user 
fees, for example, for access to national parks or hunting or fishing 
facilities. 

a Product charges are applied to products that create pollution either 
through their manufacture, consumption, or disposal (fertilizers, batter¬ 
ies, pesticides). The aim of this charge is to put a real price on the 
product to include its collection, disposal, and treatment, 
a Taxes for natural resources management are payments for their use. 

I’hey are also sometimes called royalties. 

» Marketable (tradable, transferable) permits, rights, quotas, 
also called emissions trading, are based on the principle that any increase 
111 emissions or in the use of natural resources must be offset by a de- 
crea.se of an equivalent, or sometimes greater, quantity'. Two broad types 
of tradable permits system are actually in operation-those based on 
f.RCs (emissions reduction credits) and those based on ex ante alloca¬ 
tions (‘cap-and-trade’). 

hRCls takes a business as usual’ approach scenario as the starting 
point and compares this baseline with the actual performance. If the 
jK>llution emitter performs better than the anticipated baseline, a 
credit IS earned. This credit can be either used by him or sold to 
another emitter whose emissions are higher than the accepted base- 

The eap-and-trade approach sets an overall emission and use limit 
ane cap) and requires all pollution emitters to acquire a share of this 
Ma. t>efore they can emit. Shares may be given free of charge by an 
emimamenul agency or auctioned. Their ow’ners can either utilize 
Jiem, save them tor later use, or trade them. 


system refers to the payment made when purchasing 

: M reimbursed when 

the dealer or a specialized treatment facility'. 
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variables such as damage caused by non-compliance and profits linked to 
reduced non-compliance cost. 

m Performance bonds are used to guarantee compliance with environ¬ 
mental or natural resources requirements; polluters or users may be 
required to pay a deposit in the form of a bond. The bond is refunded 
when the compliance is achieved. 

u Liability payments are payments made under civil law to compensate 
for the damage caused by a polluting activity. Such payments can be 
made to victims or to the government. They can operate in the context of 
specific liability rules and compensation schemes or compensation funds 
financed by contributions from potential polluters—funds for oil spills, 
funds for chemical pollution, etc. 

m Subsidies include all forms of e.xplicit financial assistance to polluters 
or users of natural resources, e.g., grants, soft loans, tax breaks, and 
accelerated depreciation, for environmental protection. 

This list is, of course, not exhaustive. Specific instruments that respond to 
the veiy diverse needs of local realities (deforestation, fires, over-fishing, 
hunting, etc.) could be created. 

The PACT (Protected Area Conservation Trust) of Belize has pioneered 
an initiative in that it is financed by a 3.75-dollar tax levied since 1995 on 
international tourists arriving by air or sea. This tax generates some 
500 000 dollars per year and is directed towards conservation in and 
around the protected area. Each year, five per cent of revenue is set aside to 
build an endowment. In addition, 20% of all site entry fees, recreational 
licences and permit fees, and concession fees and fines ‘will’ be channelled 
into the trust. 

Debt-for-sustainable-development swaps 
Although efforts have been made lately by some creditor countries to 
alleviate the burden of developing countries’ indebtedness, the debt remains 
a high impediment to sustainable development in many of them. 

Hie question is not whether developing countries’ debt should be 
‘forgiven’ or not. The only interesting question is whether the indebtedness 
has an impact on poverty and on environmental degradation. The answer to 
both questions is obviously yes. 

Further, forgiveness is a very paternalistic approach and one that gives 
the impression that the lender has no responsibility in the situation. It is the 
rich and strong that forgive the poor and weak. This approach does not 
reflect the reality of modern international relations between sovereign 
states. Pure forgiveness might also become a very perverse incentive for 
new unscrupulous borrowers who might well think that they should borrow 
as much as they possibly can and use the funds in any way they want, 
knowing that in any case, one day or another, someone will forgive them in 
the name of charity. 
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Blit, taking into account that the responsibility is often shared by both the 
borrowers and the lenders, and that unfortunately the effects of the past 
mistakes are paid today by the poor who very often did not even benefit 
from these loans, urgent and constructive solutions must be found to solve 
this unacceptable situation sustainably. 

Debt-for-sustaiiiable-development swaps will never be the single defini¬ 
tive solution to the problem but their much more extensive use could 
certainly be part of a more global solution (Kaiser and Lambert 1996). 

A series of funds has been initially capitalized with the proceeds of debt 
swaps. The Bolivian National Environment Fund was partially capitalized in 
1993 with the proceeds of debt swaps with Canada, Germany, Mexico, and 
The Netherlands. The ‘Fondo de las Americas’, the national environment 
fund of Chile was initially capitalized in 1994 through two debt swaps with 
tlie US government, which amounted to about 18 million dollars over a 
period of eight years. The Colombian Ecofondo was also capitalized in 1992 
wiiti the proceeds of a debt swap with the Government of Canada (12 mil¬ 
lion dollars) and from the Government of the United States under the 
Entreprise for the Americas Initiative (41 million dollars). Several other 
tuiids, mostly in Latin America, were capitalized with the proceeds of debt 
s\yap~The Fondo Integrado Pro Naturaleza (PRONATURA) of the Do¬ 
minican Republic; the Environment Fund of El Salvador (FONAES); the 
(uiatemalan iRist Fund for Environmental Conservation; the Environment 
Foundation of Jamaica; The Jamaica National Park Trust Fund; Peru’s 
Protected Area Fund (PROFONANPE); The Foundation for the Philippine 
Environment (FPE); and the ECOFUND Foundation of Poland; among 
others. 


Conclusion 


i«Hlay . the overall implementation and efficiency of MEAs is not satisfac- 
iOn. Ilsere are a number of reasons for that, including structural 
w eakne.sses, lack of cultural sensitivity^ lack of attention to economic con- 
venis (poverty^ alleviation and market failures), serious political roadblocks 
m both uev^doped and developing countries, and financial limitations. 
Although the tinancial problem is certainly important, the lack of cultural 
ii-r! !vity and the lack of concerns for pove^ alleviation and market 

are, in my view, the major impediments to a more efficient imple- 

memationof MtlAs. 


i ht MIA sicTctariats should play’ a major role in providing useful serv’- 
u;es til contracting parties to their conventions and not limit their work on 
nKiiiitormg conventions’ implementation or add obligations to developing 
development prioritie.s. ^ ^ 

t‘«vironment and development trust fund 
iwwhably help tackling several of these problems. 

I. asfxH’ls much more into consideration has become a priority’ 

■--‘a Slat i,cjnvt*iif ion Bureau. 
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Canada views governance as improving the functioning of government 
through greater transparency and accountability; bringing about effective 
partnerships between the government, the private sector, and civil society; 
and empowering people to influence policies and decisions that affect their 
daily lives. To make informed decisions in support of sustainable develop¬ 
ment, decision-makers at all levels must be able to integrate economic, 
social, and environmental considerations. 

Sustainable development is a cornerstone of Canadian foreign policy and 
trade. Through peace-building measures, economic arrangements and 
agreements, development assistance programmes, and global environmen¬ 
tal partnerships, Canada is working towards a world that is more secure, 
more prosperous, and more sustainable. 

Effective governance ensures that current and future generations can 
pursue economic and social development, and promote environmental 
stewardships. While the forms of governance depend on each country’s 
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individual drciimstancesj certain aspects of governance are universally 
applicable. All countries must strengthen and, where necessaiy, establish 
institutions and structures that provide a framework to meet social, eco¬ 
nomic, and environmental goals. Sustainable development requires 
cooperative efforts by stakeholders and increased public participation and 
partnerships. 

In Canada, sustainable development issues are managed at all levels of 
giivemment. Some key sustainable development coordination mechanisms, 
ill accordance with the Canadian Environmental Assessment Act, include a* 
Federal Inter-departmental Committee on Sustainable Development; 
federal inler-departmental bodies at the levels of the deputy minister and 
as.sistant depuU' minister; the National Round Table on Environment and 
the Ecorusmy; the Canadian Council of Ministers of the Environment; and 
the Commissioner of Environment and Sustainable Development. Federal 
department strategies must be reported annually to the Commissioner; they 
are subject to audit by the Commissioner and to petition by the public. In 
her latest annual report, the Commissioner was most critical about the 
government’s lack of attention to the degradation of the Great Lakes, 

Canada also believes that sustainable development must become a reality 
ill our daily lives, in the communities where we live and work. Chapter 28 of 
Agenda 21 calls for the creation of local plans for sustainable development 
through a consultative process with communities. Collective action is 
neet.ed to help build local capacity to realize this goal. Making human 
settiements more sustainable is the key commitment in the Istanbul Decla¬ 
ration and Its action plan, the Habitat Agenda, which was endorsed by 171 

i'ountript; ^ 


Among the messages identified by local governments as priority for 
Mistamable development, besides sustainable human settlements, were 
i in imnmental health and safety', basic service and infrastructure, urbaniza- 

vu'mZf of natural resources, partnerships and international 

uM4wation, poverty eradication, adequate shelter, employment, and 

'-4i.^tainable economic growth. 

>f Environment, I travel widely across my 

ount^ and abroad. In my experience, I have found that it is oflL local 

emltMt ™cce« f .T* government, that achieve the 

o' ta V implemented with coop- 

"p'Sh a 

:«.k M else participants were asked to 

'•<rvv (rd (0 thi't-h iilent Summit in 1992, and look 

■ ^ ara to trit. ibalknges that Canada and the world face in the vears ahead 

> ■ .mments wem also sought on Canada’s five broad them^forX WSSD- 
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health and environment; innovation and partnerships; sustainable commu¬ 
nities, stewardship and conservation; and international governance. 

The list of omissions we had to face regarding the environment and 
sustainable development was far longer than the list of our achievements. 
Discussions regarding Canada’s themes for the WSSD were heated. Where 
are the themes of education, poverty, renewable energy, clean air, water and 
soil, biodiversity, traditional knowledge, foreign aid, we were asked. The 
only consensus reached was that the challenges we face are endless and that 
there was nothing in today’s world that did not impact on the environment. 

The consultation process is often slow and frustrating but it is a vital 
mechanism for good governance, locally, nationally and internationally. It is 
an essential component in MEAs. In this regard, Canada hosted the first- 
ever meeting of the Ministers of the Environment of the Americas in 
Montreal in March 2001. Soon, the first joint meeting of the Health and 
Environment Ministers of the Americas will take place in Ottawa. In April 
2002, the G-8 Environment Ministers and the Environment Commissioner 
of the European Union will meet in Banff, Alberta. In June 2002, the Prime 
Minister, Mr Jean Chretien, will host the G-8 at Kananaskis, also in Alberta. 
These meetings will deal not only with the environment but will address 
sustainable development as a whole. 

Canada offers foreign aid and forges partnerships through the Canadian 
International Development Agency and the International Development 
Research Centre. Here in Delhi, the India-Canada Cooperative Office 
includes the governance support fund among its programmes. 

Canada appreciates the wisdom of bilateral, multilateral, and global 
efforts to understand one another, the need to respect each other, and to 
offer opportunities and security to each nation, each community, and each 
individual. If sustainable development is to be relevant to everyone, we 
need pragmatic principles, policies, and practical actions. 

Many good things have happened since Rio. We have formulated the 
Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change; agreements have been reached 
on trade in endangered species and the control of persistent organic pollut¬ 
ants; and the Montreal Protocol has been ratified to protect the ozone layer. 

Johannesburg will not solve the world’s problems but it will focus the 
attention of the world’s leaders on the long list of issues, which threaten our 
global existence, among them the lack of good governance. The WSSD is a 
positive process by which to bring international attention to the scourges of 
poverty, hunger, malnutrition, disease, pollution, natural resource deple¬ 
tion, lack of shelter, education, and health care, unemployment, unsafe 
working conditions, exploitation, and discrimination, to name a few. 

'Fhese problems will not be miraculously resolved but the WSSD will 
serve as a forum for coordination, coherence, compliance, and capacity 
building—a forum for good governance. We can and must act together to 
give our children and their children a world where clean air and clean w^ater 
are birthrights, a world where security means more than a lack of confronta¬ 
tion, a bright fhture for our planet. 
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Farooq Sobhan _ . . „ ... 

President, Bangladesh Enterprise Institute, Dhaka, Bangladesn 

Sustainable human development is pro-people, pro-jobs, and 
pro-TKituro- It e^ives the highest priority to poverty reduction, 
pnMluctivc employment, social integration, and environmental 

regeneration... 

{Human Development Report, 1994) 

We raniiot talk a!>out sustainable human development without addressing 
the problems of poverty and the environment, in particular, the social and 
environmental impact of uncurbed economic growth within developing 
nations. Approaches to povert>’ alleviation and environmental degradation, 
however, must in turn be addressed at the national, regional, and interna¬ 
tional levels. At all three levels, it is imperative to provide for effective 
structures of governance to ensure that sustainable human development 
takes place. This has been perhaps the single biggest challenge facing 
Bangladesh since the Rio Summit; indeed this has been the single biggest 
challenge facing most developing countries in the world. 

At the national level Sound governance is essential for achieving 
.sustainable human development. How may developing countries, such as 
Bangladesh, face the task of strengthening weak and inefficient economic, 
IKilitical, and administrative systems in order to provide effective demo¬ 
cratic structures of governance? 

At the regional level Economic and political cooperation must be 
achim’d in order to benefit dev^eloping regions of the world where the 
|K>orest nations are often in competition or even in conflict with one an¬ 
other, or feel threatened economically/geo-politicaily by stronger 
neighbouring nations. Sharing of resources and common approaches to 
regional problems must be given priority for sustainable development 
solutions. 

At the global level Are international treaties/MEAs and their ratificar 
tioa sufficient or efficient tools for global solutions to environmental 
dc^gradation and persistent poverty? Is it in fact meaningful or productive to 
talk of a common global approach for all developing nations in achieving 
sustainable human development? 

Environmental/sodal impact of economic development in 

Bangladesh 

In Bangladesh, the burden of population massively outweighs the availabi¬ 
lity ut natural resources required to provide sustainable livelihoods. Land 
dud u dter are the two most important resources of the country with over 
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80% of the population heavily dependent for its income and livelihood on 
agriculture and/or the rich biodiversity of the river systems and coastal 
regions. 

However, unrestrained and unsound economic development in rural 
areas, e.g., harmful large-scale industry, badly designed infrastructure 
projects, and mechanization of agriculture, has led to widespread environ¬ 
mental degradation of, and thus, more pressure on natural resources in 
recent decades. 

The shrimp industry (one of Bangladesh’s top export commodities) 
covers one per cent of the nation’s total land area, 145 000 ha. Eighty per 
cent of this area has almost totally replaced food and cash crops; cultivation 
has encroached onto agricultural land, causing long-term salinity of soil and 
freshwater bodies and large-scale destruction of fragile ecosystems, in 
particular vast areas of mangroves and many indigenous aquatic species. 

Modem agricultural practices, having replaced traditional sustainable 
farming methods, have also resulted in biodiversity loss and soil degrada¬ 
tion due to monoculture of high-yield crop varieties and their need for 
chemical fertilizers and pesticides. 

Chemical and industrial pollutants are also responsible for contamina¬ 
tion of surface- and ground-water resources, while the depletion of 
agricultural land has led to 50% of the country’s natural forest area being 
cleared in the past two decades in an attempt to provide more arable land. 

Deforestation, industrial contamination of land and water, loss of 
biodiversity, and the destmction - most of it irreversible - of the 
Sundarbans, one of our most complex and valuable ecosystems providing 
natural coastal protection and valuable forest resources has so far been the 
price of economic development. 

Worsening scarcity of land and other resources in rural areas, coupled 
with the fact that most industrial growth in Bangladesh has occurred in and 
around urban centres, has also led to a rapid and uncontrolled rise in 
urbanization. Dhaka is now one of the fastest growing cities in the world 
with a growth rate of sbc per cent per annum. In the past 15 years, at least 
3000 industrial units in the RMG (read 3 nnade garments) sector (one of our 
top three export industries) have been established in Dhaka alone, employinj 
close to two million people, the majority having migrated from rural areas. 

Such concentrated mral-urban migration, together with the impact of 
continued unplanned urbanization from public and private sector growth, 
exacerbates the existing problems of the urban environment and the urban 
poor. 

H Air pollution from industry and traffic emissions is blamed for 15 000 
premature deaths annually. Nearly 80% of human waste of Dhaka city is 
dumped in the Buriganga river, as is direct waste from about 2000 
industrial units along 20 km of riverbank. 

« Inadequate shelter/water/sanitation and no access to basic health and 
social services for the urban poor results in low life expectancy and ill 
health. 
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0 l^ck of productive emplojuient opportunities leads to disempowerment, 
risk of marginalization, and exploitation. 


I! is clear that rapid and unchallenged economic growth in the short term 
has been detrimental to sustainable development in Bangladesh by contri- 
to as|>ects of rural and urban poverty and causing long-term 

I’livironmental decline. 

Existing environmental legislation 

I k‘spite this, Bangladesh does have a history of environmental legislation 
going as far back as the 19th century. More recent attempts at developing 
environmental legislation include 

® clearly defined environmental objectives incorporated in the Fourth 
Five-Year Plan (1990-1995); 

a the adoption, in 1992, of an environmental policy with broad objectives 
to address the problems of natural disasters, industrial pollution, defo¬ 
restation, and the particular challenges faced by the nation; and 
* the passage of a more comprehensive Environmental Conservation Act in 
1995. 


Ho'v^ 0 \er, while more than 100 laws have been enacted to deal directly or 
indirectly with the environment, the majority of these have remained 
unenforced due to the absence of an adequate regulatory framework and a 
lack of accountability on the part of the responsible public agencies. Fur¬ 
ther, lack of genera! public awareness on the need for and the existence and 
smiw of these laws have rendered them ineffective. These institutional 
weakneskses have allowed the industry^ to continue its practices with no 
interest in c?nvironmental protection or pollution control. 

Bangladesh is also a signatoiy to major environmental conventions but 
to participate successfully in global trade and market structures, 
and the fear of losing ground in economic competition with the developed 
and other developing nations, have prevented us from implementing these 
conventions at the national level. ^ 


ecent pressure from the international community and importing coun- 
' ff ’ forced some export industries (shrimp and RMG) to 

no?** compulsions may work in the short term, 

A'Vfltpm' cffcchve long-term solutions for sustainable 


Ciood governance 

P«licy - whether at the domestic or 
It,.(.tiv,.|v address n? sufficient for developing countries to 

“f environmental degradation. Neither are the 
ali*'.i Iiai!un.s. “ crnational community'or the richer industri- 
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Good governance is the essential and primary means for developing 
nations to achieve sustainable human development. The challenge for 
society is to provide conditions for the empowerment, participation, coop¬ 
eration, equity, security, and long-term sustainability for all people in 
society. This can only be achieved if the constituent components of govern¬ 
ance - mechanisms, institutions, and processes through which citizens 
articulate their interests and exercise their rights - are transparent and 
accountable. Only then can they combine to form effective democratic 
norms and forms of economic/political/administrative governance. 

Limitations of governance in Bangladesh 
At present, Bangladesh lacks adequate sound environmental governance 
stmctures within the public sector (political and governmental institutions). 
The existing environmental governance mechanisms of the public sector are 
(1) the Ministry of Environment and Forests, established to formulate 
appropriate plans and programmes and to coordinate the activities for the 
protection and improvement of the environment and (2) the Department of 
Enrironment, the regulatory body responsible for enforcing environmental 
laws and rules. However, the inadequacy of manpower and resources and 
the lack of any administrative or regulatory framework in addition to a 
common lack of transparency and accountability within the public sector in 
Bangladesh, results in pervasive institutional weakness. 

Though we have a democratic constitution and hold parliamentary 
elections at the national level, there are no democratic processes or repre¬ 
sentative systems at the local government level. For example, the rural poor 
have no platform within the public sector to exercise their rights or to voice 
objection(s) to the detrimental practices of more powerhil individuals such 
as industrialists, rich landowners, or local masthaans (hoodlums). Thus, 
entrepreneurs in the shrimp industry in Bangladesh forcibly and violently 
encroached upon land belonging to thousands of small marginal farmers, 
until civil society organizations began to mobilize and empower threatened 
farmers. 

Thus, we see that sound environmental governance is limited within the 
state/public sector. However, because of the challenges posed by weak and 
unstable governance structures in the public sector, developing countries 
must also address other important domains of governance that directly 
contribute to achieving sustainable human development. These are the civil 
society (in particular, grass-roots organizations, and NGOs) and the private 
sector. 


Civil society and the private sector 

Civil society organizations have traditionally contributed to sound govern¬ 
ance through their roles in providing resources, services, and opportunities 
for human development in the areas of health, nutrition, education, and 
securing livelihoods for the poor and marginalized sections of society. 
Grass-roots organizations in particular have provided solutions for 
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sodet>^ oi^anlzations also provide important checks on government power 
and the private sector. However, they can also work in partnership with and 
strengthen the other two domains. 

Though it may not be clear what role the private sector has to offer with 
respect to sound governance, it clearly has a crucial role to play in develop¬ 
ment, Rather than exacerbate poverty and environmental degradation (as 
we have so far seen), economic growth should be a means to sustainable 
human development rather than an end in itself. However, in developing 
countries, industw and private enterprise must also be aided to allow them 
to compete successfully in the global market. As long as governments 
provide institutional regulatory frameworks to assist and protect the 
poor and the environment, the benefits of economic development can be 
sustainable. 

The future outlook: facing the challenges of globalization 

I n 1995, UNDP asserted (Public Sector Management, Governance, and 
Sustainable Human Development) that the notion of sustainable human 
development, as well as the means to attain it (governance), should be 
subject to interpretation according to different national circumstances. The 
pragmatic concerns of human development in poor countries should out¬ 
weigh the ideological (and other) preoccupations of richer, industrialized 
countries. 

While developed nations may have the economic stability, social infra- 
stnicture, and shared interests to adopt common environmental or trade 
stantferds, developing nations are not in a position to operate under im- 
IXised restrictions while trying to achieve sustainable development 
solutions. For countries like Bangladesh, which is one of the 49 countries 
classified as LDCs, trying to attract FDI (foreign direct investment) and 
expafiding its have proved to be formidable challenges, particularly 

donng 2001. after the tragic events of 11 September. There has been a 10%^ 
urop m exports, reserv^es are precariously low, and FDI is down to a trickle. 

It anything, the situation in the other 48 LDCs is a lot worse. 

'md should the international community do about this growing 

affecting not simply the poorest countries but the 

P 11 garment factories in 

t that 1300 factories have closed down and over 

Hi^P 'V- thmr jobs. Given the sweeping trade liberaliza- 

Uosed^iiiwn ^ Iof small-and medium-scale industries have 

the competition from cheaper goods from India 
MAi i ImuL \tt, trade and environment policies are still being dictated by 

erimoimc interests of the rich and powerful countries. 
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Bangladesh and the other LDCs, in particular those vulnerable to adverse 
climatic conditions and those already facing an uphill task coping with the 
challenges of globalization, need special attention and financial support in 
order to improve the governance structures within the country. A strong 
and effective public-private partnership must be forged to guide and 
oversee the implementation of policies geared to ensuring sustainable 
development; firm action must be taken to arrest the further decline and 
degradation of the environment. 

Donors must be persuaded to join hands with policy-makers in changing 
the thrust of their aid policies so as to attract more FDI, promote human 
resource development, and help in the critical task of improving both the 
quality of governance and governance structures, which will support these 
efforts. Hopefully, the Johannesburg Summit will take some concrete 
measures to support the LDCs, in particular those like Bangladesh, which 
today face the most formidable challenges in following the path of sustain¬ 
able human development given their critical environmental conditions. 

The need for regional cooperation in South Asia cannot be sufficiently 
stressed. The only path to sustainable human development in South Asia is 
through effective and comprehensive regional cooperation in all sectors. We 
need to move rapidly towards the creation of a South Asian economic 
community. We need to develop our natural resources on a regional basis; 
environmental problems must be addressed collectively. We need to im¬ 
prove the existing mechanisms and structures for cooperation on a regional 
basis. Here, too, an effective partnership between governments, civil soci¬ 
ety, and the private sector must be forged. This process should receive the 
full support and encouragement of the international community. 

Summary of the questions-and-answers session 

One participant said that larger developing countries had numerous govern¬ 
ment schemes to help other less developed countries like Bangladesh in 
food processing and production. The chairperson replied that what is 
critical to the whole process of sustainable development is the need for 
strengthening regional cooperation, for example, in South Asia. There is a 
need for joint ventures, she added. Another participant said that the CDM 
(clean development mechanism) has not really taken off as expected and 
the speed of change leading to a cleaner atmosphere is very slow. He wanted 
to know how things could be accelerated. The chairperson said that this was 
a very sensitive issue, to answer which extreme caution must be exercised, 
but it must be addressed. Yet another participant intervened to contradict 
the notion that the CDM has not taken off. He said that he had learnt that 
the Dutch have contributed 750 million dollars to it. A fourth participant 
added that CDM projects under Dutch and Canadian tenders are already 
on the way and a number of initiatives have been taken in India. The renew¬ 
able energy projects being set up under the CDM would generate nearly 
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1000 megawatts of power through capture of wind, mini-hydroelectric, and 

biomass energ\’. 

Some obseTOtions were made with respect to implementation of CDM 
projects, ft was mentioned that very often government officials, even at 
senior levels, were unaware about how to handle these projects and pro¬ 
ceed. It was said that all sectors in developing countries should be fully 
conversant al>out the CDM process. A participant added that ignorance 
alKWf these things was largely due to the fact that no mechanism had been 
developed by the international community to address CDM issues and 
project financing. This was so mainly because it was not fully worked out at 
Kyoto how the credits would be transferred from the developing to deve- 
li'»l>ed countries. 

In response to a question on whether a legal basis for global governance 
would be worked out through correction of national constitutions and the 
UN Charter, it was mentioned that the UN Charter does not even mention 
the word ‘environment’. This was because concern about the environment 
developed later, in the 1960s. It was said that there might not be universal 
consensus on whether the UN Charter itself needs to be modified, since the 
multilateral agreements already exist. The Commission on Sustainable 
Development and the conferences of parties to various multilateral agree¬ 
ments also have important roles to play. Some drastic proposals are being 
aired, it was said, including recognizing governance as the fourth pillar of 
sustaina!>le development. A second proposal envisages the setting up of a 
s|X‘cial court that will ensure compliance to agreements and enforcement of 
regulations. So, it is expected that the results would be positive and there is 
optimisiii about being able to dev'elop mechanisms for global governance 
fur .sustainable* development. Some concern was e.xpressed about the way 
the biLsine.ss ctfmniiinity would be able to interact with international agen¬ 
cies and rt’s^xmd to the demand.s of international multilateral agreements. 
In the end, however, there was optimism regarding what can be achieved in 
.loliaenesburg. 
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Chairperson's remarks by 

Y K Alagh, Vice Chairman, Sardar Patel Institute of Economic and Social 
Research, Ahmedabad, India; former Minister of Power, of Planning and 
Programme Implementation, and of Science and Technology, Government of 
India, New Delhi 

For this session, the following may be seen as some underlying trends. 

B Withdrawal of the State from a dominating role in direct provision of 
economic services 

® The State not only providing the regulatory framework for the 
hinctioning of the economic and social sectors, but also laying down the 
institutional rules, the incentive and disincentive mechanisms, and fiscal 
mles for civil society institutions to function, like the decentralized local 
institutions of government cooperatives, NGOs (non-governmental 
organizations), and newer forms of similar organizations 

a India and some other large countries entering into a phase in which non- 
renewable resource scarcities will be far more severe - particularly true 
of resources like water, good land, and energy - and sustainability 
concerns will be acute 

® Much greater emphasis on the rights of individuals and groups and 
greater demands on transparency 

H More pressing needs of protecting the vulnerable groups, either the 
historically underprivileged, or the victims of marketization needing 
safety nets 

a Modern technology providing cutting-edge, knowledge-based 
solutions to emerging scarcities or problems, and therefore greater use of 
information technology, biotechnology, networking, the new materials, 
and strategic management responses 

B Security concerns becoming more acute, both of an institutional nature 
as also the more basic issues of energy security and food and water 
security 

» Greater possibilities and need for regional and global cooperation. 
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Table 1 India’s Sustainable Development Framework 2020: findings of an expert exercise 


Item 

Unit 

Population 

1330 million 

Urban population 

Low: 465 million; High; 590 million 

Slum population 

Low: 85 million; High: 130 million 

Solid waste disposal 
Demand for coal for 

100-110 million tonnes 

power generation 

Low: 817 million tonnes; High: 2016 million tonnes 

Cropping intensity 

More than 1.5 times 

Net area sown 

Constant at 141 million hectares since 1990s 

Irrigation 'mtensity 

Around 1.75 times 

Water shortage 

Around 10% to 25% between the years 2020 and 2050 

Noise levels 

Twice the norms in trend forecast 

Av pollution 

Two to two-and-a-half times the norms in trend forecast 


A biislness-as-usual scenario is useful as a counterfactual to illustrate the 
nature of the problems. For India, an expert exercise with many leading 
institutions involved shows the above findings (Table 1). 

On the flip side, there are many success stories where community effort 
functioning in the context of reform scenarios has been used to provide 
eniplo>*ment or social protection in a sustainable manner. Watershed 
development for settled agriculture and alternate tree crops, reclamation of 
saline lands, farmer-run lower-level irrigation systems, aquifer manage¬ 
ment ill difficult situations - like coastal aquifers, tribal irrigation 
cooperatives, tank irrigation have all been reported as success stories and 
sliidied. Similar examples exist in the education, health, and self-help areas, 
rnfortiinately, national and global systems are not tuned in terms of incen¬ 
tive and disincentive sv’stems and organizational designs to support such 
efforts. The question is replicability on a larger scale. We try to set out some 
mies, which if applied in functioning jxilicies may reverse the tide, 
a The success stories are community- and leadership-based, with leader¬ 
ship coming from diverse sources—a progressive farmer, an NGO, a local 
retired army person, a ‘concerned’ ciril servant, or a scientist working in 
the field, llie leaders either had a science background or knew enough to 
adapt from a nearby science institution. The organization structure was 
neither purely private ownership nor fully community or social control. 
The leadership invariably argued for aggressively functioning markets; 
land (jwnership was private and agricultural operations were carried out 
at the hoiLst4t)kl level. How'ever, for land or water management, there 
was and well-defined coopiTation. This could be drainage, soil 

'diapjiig, contour management, improvement and management of lower- 
tuiialH, dtsilting of tanks, raising embankments, fish culture, 
tb*\eb5|inieiit, eyntroiled grazing, and so on. They estimated the 
i.uid arid water deveiopment costs, the labour component, ‘outside 
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finance’, and the output in terms of food requirements met, energy 
requirements met, and fodder supplies. There were estimates of ‘eco¬ 
nomic rates of return on the investment’, i.e., at accounting border 
prices, with a shadow wage rate 25% higher than the market rate. Finan¬ 
cial rates of return at market prices were also estimated. These studies 
showed high economic rates of return - 18% plus - making them veiy 
productive investments. 

a There have to be well-identified shelves of a large number of small 
projects on land, water, and other infrastructure projects available for 
financing. It was a mistake to weaken the agro-climatic project in India, 
given the region’s diversified resource base. 

M Financial institutions have to design structures such that community 
collateral is possible for viable projects. Self-help financing groups form 
only one such category. Land and water development groups, local 
infrastructure projects in road or communication sectors, 
productionizing products developed in R&D institutions, training for 
production with improved techniques, and market development schemes 
developed by local and community groups would be other examples. 

19 Lending through a weather or project cycle would be necessary. The 
National Bank for Agriculture and Rural Development in India had 
started a scheme of this kind in 1991 as a part of an agro-economic 
regionalization strategy started by the author, gave it up in 1993, and is 
again starting it now (Kapur 1998). 

a It is necessary to develop policy ‘champions’ for sorting out administra¬ 
tive, financial, and procedural issues at local, regional, and national 
levels, when problems arise with these kind of development strategies. It 
is reasonably certain that problems are going to arise in development 
experiments, which are off the beaten track. The question then is, is there 
somebody in the policy decision-making structure who will sort out the 
problem? The Asian Development Bank reports in a detailed study of 
farmer-managed irrigation systems that the failure cases were those 
where such support did not exist. Failure here is defined as performance 
levels lower than those displayed by government agencies. 

Many of the institutions, which have succeeded, are of a mked kind. They 
integrate the vigour of decentralized markets with limited forms of focused 
community action. Cooperatives, non-profit organizations, and partner¬ 
ships between private sector, cooperatives, NGOs or local governments are 
not foreseen at all. A committee that I chaired in India presented a draft law 
for cooperatives to set up producer companies with corporate alliances. It 
saved the cooperative principle by providing the one-share one-vote basis, 
but as V Kurien and the Independent Cooperative Initiative declared in the 
Anand Declaration in December 2000, some vested interests are opposing 
this reform. Recently, the concerned legislation has been tabled in Parlia¬ 
ment and Mr Pranab Mukherjee heads the standing committee on the 
legislation. 
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Markets are a ver>’ powerful way of supporting atomistic institutions. But 
ci jmimmity organizations and limited and focused cooperative forms of 
institijiions are critical in the present phase of development. They are not a 
part of the central polity debates. Alternative possibilities are not only 
IMxssiWe, but even global experience suggests that there are better ways of 
«irganizing society so that it can unleash its own creative energies. (For 
ex,ini|)le, si*e tlii' doeuinentation at the expert level for the UN Secretaty- 
CaiieraFs Millennium Conference; Alagh 2001). 

riu'se questions need the exploration of three critical areas. First, how 
svm ciHiimunifies and individuals in fragile regions and at risk turn around? 
In otluT words, how can sustainable development strategies be 
upsTationalized? The institutional question here is the formulation of socio- 
ecfiiiomic rules and incentives and disincentives, so that organizations and 
striRtiires are in a position to foster replicabilitj' of success stories. Second, 
what are the policy and macro implications of supporting these strategies?* 
lien’ the knowledge base is thinner, but the timing is appropriate. The 
lOQOs was the period of‘globalization’. After the East Asian crisis, the 
U'asfungton Consensus is being superimposed with this in many countries, 
(dotiio 2000), although the new strand of reasoning has little impact on a 
gt uCial plane. Development strategies are by definition mobilizers in the 
St nsL of resource raising, but do we have the wisdom to develop systems 
which will genuinely help those who help themselves, or will resources, 
it c liiiolog}, and oiganization support always and only be a part of com- 

meree, the urge of dominance, and doublespeak? Here, even the blueprints 

isre vague. 


At least the mks of structural adjustment were clear-abolish controls, 
u (itue goterninent, reduce tariffs, and never have special policies for 
^upbynicnt or development of backward areas. The rules of helping those 
he.p theniselves are not known. The power of modern technology' and 
markets is known. But how we use this power for areas where 
i«ar>,ets and resource back-ups are weak is not quite clear. What are the 
tmis where deyrfopnient concerns ml] need structures at the regional, 
and global lewis? Third and finally, can partnerships be talked 
ihuui L the umguage of the other is not knowm? WTiat are the requirements 

they be made a part of func- 

i-,ox»iig S) stems. Ihis IS a question of alternative thinking styles, wftich 

uetii eiicoiiragenient. 
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I would like to set the scene with regard to those resources that are or can be 
developed for commercial purposes and have an impact on livelihoods, 
whether the impact arises from the externalities generated or from the' 
actual competition that this commercialization entails. 

What I am going to do is (1) highlight the typical issues of concern, 

(2) discuss the constraints and challenges to any kind of coalition of the 
three sectors that we have been talking about, (3) suggest a preferred way of 
managing resources, and (4) assess the implications of this to the three 
sectors. Finally I will look very briefly at some of the work we are doing at 
TERI on this. 

WhtA are the typical issues of concern that keep emerging? The first is 
the shrinking natural resource base. This could be because of the growing 
numbers for the same resource use or more users for the same resource, 
often conflicting. The second is a reduction in commonly managed re¬ 
sources or the commons. The third is the key question—who benefits, who 
bears the costs, who bears the risks, and who is exposed to health hazards? 
^Mio can say no to development? This is a big issue—the national govern¬ 
ments versus the local governments, local people versus the local 
governments. And, of course, the human rights issues which are connected 
to displacement and resettlement and which we keep coming across. 

Further, the issues of concern relate to the inadequate compensation for 
development-related losses, the lack of transparency about plans and 
projects to develop natural resources, and the reduced environmental 
quality and related health and social impacts associated with this. In par¬ 
ticular, in the case of exhaustible resources, there is the problem of 
post-closure, which can be not only in terms of lack of employment or 
income post-closure, but also due to the environmental legacy that the 
resource project leaves behind. 

Also connected with this, for the local regions where a mineral resource 
or oil and gas resource exists, is the problem of converting some of the 
natural capital into a perpetual income stream in terms of investing it in 
human capital so that local communities are not impoverished when the 
resource is exhausted. 
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Wliat are the key constraints and challenges to bringing about this 
coalition of sectors for more responsible management that we have been 
talking atoiit earlier at this conference? The first is asymmetric power 
relations between societal groups and a lack of information—both project- 
related as well as baseline, social and environmental health, the deficient 
ipialily of regulation. This could be because of informational deficiencies, 
because of jurisdictional mismatches, or because of the scales at which 
ri'guliition is happening; and of course, pressures from vested interests 
which affect enforcement. 

We also have the limited choices question, which was brought up earlier. 
That when people do not have choices, everyone is dependent on the same 
resource and there i.s no option to exit. There is lack of inclusive processes 
for decision-making, and the lack of measures to monitor and evaluate 

progress. 

What would be a preferred way to manage natural resources? When we 
talk of a preferred way to manage natural resources, we are really talking of 
a way’ in which both people and ecosystems are important in planning. If 

this is the case, then 

s riglit-s and responsibilities of the various stakeholders have to form the 
underlying parameter of planning; 

« choices have to be gender-sensitive; 

* the “criticality' of some resources has to be kept in mind, both because of 
their uniqueness and because of their future uses (While we have all 
often made the case about biodiversity and the criticality of resources for 
biodiversi^; I would also like to e.xtend the argument for human diver¬ 
sity^. especially for people with distinct cultures, which are tied to land or 
to tish or to a particular resource, which can get badly affected if not 
considered carefully.); 

* a t‘asi‘ has to be made for commonly managed resources, because of their 
contnoutiOR to sustaining of social capital; 

. the liolluier p.iys' principle has to be enforced to finance environmental 

reliabiutation; 

' I resource-income has to be invested in community deve- 

■ i'onii«‘n.sation payniems made for impacts generated have to be trans- 

parent, fair, and adequate. 


:s.it .i n- tile imiiiie.itions of adopting this preferred way to the three sec- 

'“ifferemt segments-(l) regulatorv, 
>'•"•0 ttlready talked about a 

et'e ! V: ?,r" ^ •■"'"reed-a regulatory framework tliat does 

4 so goi'iii S,rewards for good and penalizes the 

s"'!. Wfr." required. Here I would like to 

.'.'.it',].'!, ‘ I"'“"■"‘‘rship and basing propertv 

ety appreciating vvhe 

■• ■w .. ..s.ngr.es„„ra. and have a relationship with the resource. 


'....'.tiii.-dt.e j 
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m A clear demarcation of ‘no-go’ areas is essential, 
i In terms of rent-sharing, establishing rules for rent-sharing across 
government levels is a must. This is a problem particularly in regions 
where the resource is exported and the income is not invested in the 
region, although it is required to bear a lot of the burden of development, 
a It also means delineation of responsibilities for social provisions between 
companies and government. 

B There is need for support for initiatives such as foundations or regional 
community development funds or partnerships, through rewards. 

M Further, it means adoption of policies that give local people a voice and a 
benefit in the outcome of the project, 
a It is absolutely essential to build trust and we can have no coalition if 
there is no trust. Facilitate measures, support platforms, and provide 
opportunities for stakeholder engagement. Make available information 
about the projects and plans in detail 

hTiaf does this mean for civil society? The crucial issue is the idea of en¬ 
gagement. Ask for, even demand, information from developers, from 
government. Protest if a development is not in the public interest. Work 
towards solutions, work with the government to establish no-go areas, work 
with other stakeholders. As ‘voice’ becomes louder, the asymmetry of power 
is reduced. Have a long-term view of issues and support a ‘users pay’ ap¬ 
proach, because if you can have ‘polluter pays’, obviously some of this will 
be passed on to the consumer. 

For the private sector, there is a need for a change in corporate culture, 
and we have already talked about this in other forums. Address the issues of 
concern to all stakeholders and not just those of the company. Move the 
calculus beyond the shareholder value towards stakeholder value by seeing 
the engagement not just narrowly in terms of profits but as a means to 
improving the quality of life of local communities. Recognize that address¬ 
ing sustainability issues and natural resource management is about 
strategic risk management and ethics and that both are good for business. 

Finally, with regard to some of the work we are doing in TERI, which is to 
develop tools, track health, and well-being in mining regions. This is a 
project supported by the International Development Research Centre, 
Canada, that uses an ecosystem approach to human health. We have deve¬ 
loped environmental and social performance indicators using a bottom-up 
approach for companies and the government, quality of life indicators for 
communities, and impact accounts for the region as a whole. 

We believe that if these tools are used regularly, an information system 
will emerge that will, over time, provide markers of what mining is doing to 
the region and local communities. This set of tools, if taken together, pro¬ 
vide stakeholders with the following information, 
a Indicators will provide trends of what is happening, why it is happening 
and what responses are emerging. 

a The quality of life tool will provide information and feedback on the 
levels of satisfaction among local communities with existing conditions. 
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m rile adjusU’d income accounts for the region will pro\ide indications of 
file asset base of the region and, therefore, point to the potential for" 

Kiistainijig well-being. 

'rhe> fnmcls revealed by these tools can help improve decision-making for 
Itu- natural resources sector and the region and shape corrective action bv 

sliikehuIdtTs, 


Meenakshi Oatta Ghosh 

Innv Secretary. Ministry of Health and Family Welfare, Government of India 

Delru 


yi.' imkagi's bi'tu-oen population and the natural resource base are well 
r unu n. I will run you through some of the strategies that we are adoptine to 

i > n fc wif our growing population. 

There are tiio two demographic billionaires-China and India. China has 
! ’.‘ii' C ® population. India has over 16%, followed by the US 

^ We la-gim at the turn of the century with 238 million citizens. We have 

■C. Mk'in oml “'■*’■’^->027 million according to the 2001 

d, t 2'H6 as per current projections, we will be 1264 million 

i ‘ dl, ;,n !:| 'd particularly of South-east Asia 

.. . S, . lucture of our population. We note that even in 2007 and also as 
...■ Miiiw Irom current projections up to 2016, our senior population above 

f««i u ill continue to remain below 10% (Figure 2). ^ 

•'.'rf'h rm.' wll'n ‘I'r '"‘h ■'egard to our declining natural 

•'■if A rime. '' sroivth rate in the population is on 


^ Njure 1 
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Percentage 



Figure 2 Agt:* structure 


The national population policy adopted in 2000 has opened the door for 
overturning our paradigms and bringing comprehensive integrated strate¬ 
gies in place. We are now looking at the implementation of demand-driven, 
need-based, area-specific, and people-centred strategies, as well as a com¬ 
prehensive intersectoral agenda inclusive of water supply, sanitation, 
housing, education, and connectivity as powerful determinants of the health 
status of a community as well as of the quality of lives that people lead. 

At present, policy, regulatory, and fiscal barriers, with wider availability 
of reproductive health care, are being dismantled. There is greater recogni¬ 
tion that governments cannot do it alone. Domestic budgets are being 
supplemented for the social franchizing of health care senices and for the 
social marketing of health care products. 

We see clearly that effective partnerships will promote joint planning and 
more rational deplo>Tnent of resources will motivate multiple distribution 
networks, elicit a wide array of competencies, and finally, most significantly, 
identify multiple sources of funding. We need to link resources and effort in 
enduring patterns. For this, the strategies that we adopt are as follows. 

® Decentralize and converge service deiiveiy^ 

» Empower women for improved health and nutrition 
» Improve child health and survival 

■ Address and meet the unmet need for services for family w^ell-being 

■ Provide for diverse health care providers 

B Look at partnerships with the corporate and the non-government sectors 
B Operationalize behaviour change strategies 
a Provide for the older population 
a Mainstream Indian systems of medicine. 
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t .iiisiraiiits to uliiizing the widespread public health infrastructure tio longer 
f * ist governments 3 re entering into memoranda, of understanding with 

and 

i fiimiuiiiities at the grass roots are motivated to articulate their needs 
diitl problems, to devise strategies in partnership with government and non- 
i- runii iieiit sei tors, to watch over programme implementation, and to 
!’.aliitilf.' oiitc’omes tiiat reflect a gender-sensitive, rights-based, and partici- 

p;it«irv agenda. ^ • u uu 

I'iikslsv. by expanding coverage, improvang quality of care, keeping health 

■i. 1 i.-l.s If.su', we sienioiistrate that we care. 

Robert Lion 

■•^errber. Board of Directors of the French High Council for International 
Coopv^'adon; President, Energy 21, Boulogne, France; Vice-President, 

Ag-rsud Inte’'national, Frontenac, France 

TakiRg action for sustainable development: the case of Agrisud 

t am going to briefly present a success stonx It is the success story of 
.-Vgrisiid Internationa!, a non-profit NGO based in France. 

Agrisud is a support organization for economic and social development in 
,!i v eloping countries, its vocation is to bring populations from under the 
I pi wcrt> Iiiie up to economic and social self-sufficiency. We do that by a 
ImarkePoriented approach~by creating a fabric of sustainable micro- 
larfivities iindertakwi l)y VSEs (very small enterprises). Since the main area 
ol is market gardening in peri-urban districts, it also contributes to 

l.iiwi supply. 

'fhe second goal is improving food security’ in urban areas. We do that by 
.'idtiiig or renovating small enterprises, both by the renovation of poorly 
small-scale farms and creation of VSEs from scratch on market-goveni- 
mg parameters, equipped with the support of local governments. 

What liave we clone up to now’? Early 2002, we have crossed the mark of 
creiitmg iO 000 \’SEs and around 45 000 jobs. This is in four countries of 
1 Africa and South-east Asia. We are e.xpanding in another 11 coun- 
t.'U'.v .Mure important is the high survival rate of these small enterprises. 

-\y;'is!ivfs iiielluMis jx‘rhaps explain the reasons behind the high survival 
r.i'r' (d’ du/Hr It starts with the studies—in-depth feasibility studies, 

Mt re.smirces, constraints on food supply, within an urban 

.ij!' ? k'f ,s Special care is given to the commercial chains, bottlem^cks, 

:■ -d.uj tagrs, Then we start, with the government support, a pilot 
y'h.i'.e |.‘'r crec.tion ut a training centre for volunteers to become entre- 
: :■ W‘sf.f8 iheiii we launch a pilot programme and then we select, 
v,...t; .Ttoisit, what we call master farmers, who are senior and 


of civil society for state-specitic solutions, vye waiu lu uiciea 
liser knowledge, upgrade providers' skills with emerging technologies, 
! fnr rsrpvpntinff and manaainE illness. 
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skilled farmers who will monitor the newcomers. Then we come to large- 
scale operations, which are supported by our local resource centres. For 
example, in Cambodia, we have four resource centres throughout the 
country'. The cornerstones of these operations are the master farmers who 
help replicate the pilot programme. 

Long-term sustainability of these enterprises is important and the sup¬ 
port provided is threefold. First is social; assistance is given to the 
entrepreneurs for the management of cash revenues, reimbursement of 
debts, and use of revenues for social upgrading. We position every one of 
these 10 000 families on what we call a poverty scale and we help them 
upgrade. 

Second is technical; advice is given by the resource centres and the 
master farmers. We would give counsel on issues like adaptation of existing 
processes, new operating models or seed selection, crop rotation, and 
conservation of soil fertility. Third is the economic assistance; in all cities 
around which Agrisud operates economic observatories have been set up. 
Through permanent market observation, weekly information is publicized 
on the current prices of 20 to 30 different products. This information 
dissemination helps the entrepreneur in his dealings with those who buy his 
products. This is important to help the small enterprise become sustainable. 
Finally, we also help the farmers to strengthen or build professional unions. 

Overall, the approach of Agrisud contributes to the fight against poverty, 
creation of viable micro-activity fabric, and food security. On the environ¬ 
mental front, the Agrisud process contributes to the sedentarization of 
farming, care for soil fertility, care for water management, and vegetal 
waste recycling. 

Let me conclude with a small message for Johannesburg. Creating a 
critical mass of sustainable VSEs might require action at political and 
financial levels to which the single farmer or the single individual or poor 
person has no access. Local institutions are not always efficient enough to 
help them. Therefore, and subject to real respect given to local people, 
culture, and institutions, there is often room for a determined intervention 
by an NGO eventually coming from outside the country. 

It is the NGO’s duty to make, in such cases, its intervention both perma¬ 
nent enough to accompany these enterprises to self-sustainability (this 
means programmes over many years) as well as to care for local entities to 
take charge of supporting these VSEs and replicating the first operations 
(this means training and capacity building). 

With this in mind, I would say that supporting the restoration or the 
creation of a strong economic fabric of VSEs seems an efficient form of 
support to sustainable development. It is better when this is done 
lollowing an entrepreneurial approach, and when small enterprises are 
oriented towards the local market. Helping those enterprises to take off and 
to be sustainable can significantly contribute to the fight against poverty, to 
economic development, and to a better environment. 
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Professor of Environmental Economics and Environmental Management, 

University of York, UK 

The problem 

My proposition is the following. Biodiversity conservation has both local 
and global dimensions. Effective biodiversity conservation requires recogni¬ 
tion of (1) the difference between the local and global aspects of biodiversity 
loss and (2) the interdependence between the local and the global dimen¬ 
sions. (Governance structures need to reflect on both. 

At the global level, under-investment in biodiversity conservation has led 
to what many scientists refer to as a ‘mass extinction event’. The extinction 
of species threatens a global public good—the gene pool. The number of 
species recorded as going extinct is quite small. However, the number of 
species inferred to have gone extinct from habitat destruction is much 
larger (Figure 1) (Heyw’ood 1995). The most commonly used measures of 
spcfcies extinctions derive from estimates of the loss of natural forest 
(Table 1). 

Based on these estimates, most global conservation efforts during the last 
decade concentrated on preserving endangered, rare species by preserving 
habitat in the world s remaining refugia. Special effort has been made to 
preserve endangered species in 18 ‘hot spots’. The Western Ghats in India is 
one such ‘hot spot’. 


-Nismber of exbrK:isons 
60 ] 



Figure ! Recorded e^tmctions of buds and mammals 
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Tablel Estimatesof biodiversity loss inferred from habitat loss 


Estimate 

Global loss 
per decade 

Method of 
estimation 

Reference 

One million species 
between 1975 and 2000 

4% 

Extrapolation of past 
exponentially increasing trend 

Myers (1979) 

] 5 %- 20 % of species 
between 1980 and 2000 

87o-ll% 

Estimated spedes-area 
curve; forest loss based 
on global projections 

Lovejoy (1980) 

12 % of plant species in 
neotropics; 15% of bird 
species in Amazon basin 

NA 

Species curve (z = 0.25) 

Simberloff (1986) 

25 % of species 
between 1985 and 2015 

97o 

Loss of half the species 
in area likely to be 
deforested by 2015 

Raven (1988) 

5%-15% of forest 
species by 2020 

2 Vo-5% 

Species area curve 
(0.15 <z< 0.35); forest loss 
assumed twice rate projected 
for 1980-85 

Reid and Miller 
(1989) 

0.2%-0.3% per year 

2%-3% 

Species area curve (low z value); 
1.8% forest loss per year 

Ehrlich and Wilson 
(1991) 


More recently, biodiversity research and policy has shifted from the 
preservation of endangered species in natural refugia towards the conserva¬ 
tion of species in managed systems. The conservation of species threatened 
with local exclusion protects a local public good—the capacity of the local 
system to deliver particular ecological services over a range of environmen¬ 
tal and market conditions. 

Examples of the ecological services provided through local biodiversity 
conservation activities include (Daily 1997) 

« watershed protection and the mitigation of floods, 

B waste assimilation, 
a detoxification and decomposition, 
a microclimatic stabilization, 
a purification of air and water, 
a generation and renewal of soil and its fertility, 
a pollination of crops and other vegetation, 
a control of agricultural pests, 
a dispersal of seeds, and 
a transport of nutrients. 

Biotechnological success in genetically improving crop varieties or livestock 
strains has reduced the incentive to conserve wild relatives and landraces. 
The adoption of HYVs (high-yielding varieties), for example, has led to the 
abandonment of traditional varieties bred to meet local conditions. While 
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ciillivatioii of crops with a narrow genetic base has increased average yields, 
it has also increased the variance of yields and, hence, the risk carried by 

farmers. 

Biodiversity and market failure 

As l>i<Kiiversity conservation is a public good (whether local or global), the 
free operation of the market will not result in enough conservation—it will 
he under-supplied’. At the global level, although a country’s conservation 
effort might yield global benefits, there are few international markets or 
institutions to enable the country' to capture the global value of its conserva¬ 
tion effort (Perrings, Williamson, Earlier et al 2002). 

Tlie problem of local market failure involves under-investment in local 
consen ation efforts to protect local public goods. The problem of interna¬ 
tional market failure involves under-investment in the international 
conservation effort to protect the global public goods. Both require 
(1) incentives to decision-makers to take the full costs of their actions into 
consideration, ( 2) institutions for the governance of biological resources, 
and (3) appropriate financial mechanisms. 

This involves both creation of incentives for biodiversity conser\'ation, 
and the removal of incentives that work against conservation. The use of 
incentives to protect local public goods should operate at the local level, 
where foresters, farmers, hunters, harvesters, herders, and fishers use 
bicMiiversity. Incentives include direct incentives (taxes, subsidies, grants, 
conij)en.sation payments, user fees, and charges), indirect incentives (v’ia 
fiscal, social, and einironmental policies) and disincentives (prosecution 
leading to fines and other penalties) (Table 2). 

The Ixmefits of local biodiversity conserv’ation can be enhanced by 
m nunoving; .subsidies that artificially inflate the benefits from depletion 
and forest conversion (e.g., granting of title for land clearing, underpric¬ 
ing of timber concessions, etc.); 

a providing fieople with the means Oand tenure, access to credit, techno¬ 
logy and markets, education, etc.) to invest in conservation; and 
* involving kxral communities in the conservation of local environmental 
public gtHiids, such as forests and watersheds. (India’s joint forest man- 
ageriicnl eommittees are a good example.) 


As the inteniatioual level, we need agreements and institutions that will 
ojijfne host ciiiiii!rie.s to ‘capture’ the global values associated with national 

}sitHihrrsiU' pruloctiisn. 

i'.iut'rging institutions include joint implementation, bioprosixicting 

global overlays, environimuila! funds, and debt-for-nature swaps, 
steil hav«* HU tar cuntribiited relatively little to the conservation of local 
pahlif gtMRih with global kmefits. 

I lit' {, III) i<,(?!5ViTition on Biological Diversity) came into force on 
I-H'i’riiiixr 1^93- It ret|uires the contracting parties to develop national 
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Table2 Instrumentsfor biodiversity conservation 


Sector 

Property 
rights and 
market 
creation 

Taxes and 
charges 

Penalties 

Financial 

incentives 

Liability 

systems 

Bonds and 
deposit- 
refund 
systems 

Forests 

Logging 

concerns; 

forest 

management 

concerns; 
access rights 

Taxes; 

royalties 


Reforestation 

incentives 

Natural 

resource 

liability 

Reforestation 
bonds; forest 
management 

bonds 

Wildlife 

Hunting 

licences 

Park fees; 

hunting 

licences 

Poaching 

penalties 

— 

— 


Biodiversity 

Patents; 

prospecting 

rights; 

transferable 

development 

rights 

Park fees; 
scientific 

tourism 

charges 


Debt-for- 
nature swaps 

Natural 

resource 

swaps 



strategies, programmes, or action plans for the conservation and sustainable 
use of biodiversity. The Convention makes a point of asserting sovereign 
rights over biodiversity within the territories of the contracting parties. The 
contracting parties can choose the level of protection to be offered depending 
on their perception of the problems posed by biodiversity loss. 

Solutions 

Economic analyses of the CBD have shown that it is unlikely to add much to 
the international conservation effort, and that the best hope for conserva¬ 
tion is an increase in the return to national conservation effort. GEF (Global 
Environment Facility) funded protected areas in megadiversity zones have a 
role to play, but they are not the solution to biodiversity loss. 

Since resources in the South are limited, this restricts investment in 
environmental public goods. It leaves global benefits from local public 
goods protection unfunded. Moreover, since protection of the local 
biodiversity needed to underpin productive activities in local managed 
ecosystems provides global benefits, it warrants investment just as much as 
the protection of refugia. This is going to need the widening and deepening 
of international markets in biodiversity services. 

What are the implications for the nature of local biodiversity conserva¬ 
tion? The aim should be to develop patterns of protection that yield 
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privately and locally capturable benefits, whilst delivering global public 
benefits. ITiis implies an extensive network of locally managed, small, 
decentralized protected areas adjacent to agricultural and forest land or to 
fishing grounds. Governance structures should ensure that the local provid¬ 
ers of global public goods are compensated for the benefits they offer to the 
international community. 

Globally, what is required is an organization that has the capacity to 
create markets in international environmental externalities, but that also 
has the resources to invest in global public goods. This is in fact a natural 
extension of the GEF. The fact that biodiversity conservation is a ‘layered’ 
public good and that it supports ecological services over a wide range of 
spatial and temporal scales has important implications both for the way that 
biodiversity is conserved, and for the distribution of the benefits of conser¬ 
vation. At the moment there are real impediments to the equitable sharing 
of international benefits. The incremental cost principle of the GEF implies 
that countries should be compensated for their contribution to the interna¬ 
tional public good. But, the structure of global markets and the rules 
governing international trade and investment mean that transactions falling 
outside of GEF funded projects cany no guarantee of the equitable sharing 
of benefits. 

I’he solution is not necessarily to restrict those markets. Indeed, there is 
scope for the further development of markets in the external benefits of 
local biodiversity conservation. But if local communities are to be compen¬ 
sated for conser\’ation efforts in agroecosystems that yield global benefits, 
then the remit of the GEF needs to be appropriately extended. 

The \ision behind a World Environment Organization is of a mechanism 
to internalize global environmental externalities. Pending its establishment, 
the developing countries have a strong interest in and an even stronger 
argument for the extension of the GEF. Of course, this also implies a reap¬ 
praisal of its funding priorities. The historic emphasis on protection of 
refugia has already been relaxed in recognition of the fact that many off- 
reservx” conservation and development projects increase biodiversity 
protection within resen'es as a side benefit. A financially strengthened GEF 
might serv'e both the CBD and the International Undertaking of the FAO 
i Food and Agriculture Organization) by directly addressing the incremental 
costs of biodiversity conservation in agroecosystems. 

I be main beneficiaries in this case would be small farmers, as custodians 
tii agricuitural biodiversity. This would be consistent both with the recogni¬ 
tion of farmers rights in the International Undertaking of FAO and the 
refeiviu’f to equitable benefit sharing in the CBD. More importantly, it 
wMilk! reflect the genuine concern of those in developing countries that the 
loss of ‘species iu local production systems, and especially the loss of 
intraspt'cific crop-genetic diversity, has been systematically underv'aiued in 
the glohai cuiiserv'atioii strategy. 
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David Runnalls 

President, International Institute for Sustainable Development, Winnipeg, 

Canada 


I would like to talk briefly about two things. One is the role of minerals in 
the mining sector in sustainable development and the second is the process 
fc*r dealing with the lead up to Johannesburg. 

The mining industry is in considerable trouble at the moment. As many 
of you know\ it had a series of high-profile environmental disasters in recent 
years-broken dams, cyanide spills, etc. The mining industry is not really as 
large as other extraction industries like the fossil fuel industry, which 
employs about a quarter billion people. 

In the mining industry, some processes are cleaner while others are 
largely moving very' large amount of material around and on a relatively 
confined basis. It is inherently an industry with many welfare and health 
implications. It operates in remote sites and lumpy long-term investment 
and areas that are large or often subject to political and social unrest. It 
deals with marginal commurrities and with areas in which corruption often 
reigns supreme a distinction it shares wdth the forest industry and some 
other extraction industries. Also, it is dealing with processes which in 
themselves have major health effects. There is very little infrastructure for 
dt\almg with welfare problems. This also poses political dilemmas because 
the iiidustr\’ has to deal with local communities. At the same time it often 
ia.s to serve fiv'e nations’ governments which could be rather hostile to the 
local communities. 


I think what has happened is that the industry has now come to a stage 
ui the chemical industry came to 20 years ago, which is the realization 
Out Its operations in many countries are now under threat unless it begins 
til radically change the business. 

^ mcQss of consultatioD led by independ- 
iit groups. Thirty-one of the largest mining companies came up with the 

Idea of conducting a global study on the relationship between their indLry 
and sustamable development. umir mausiiy 

Sustainable Development) 
accepted the cha lenge and passed the baton to the IIED (Intern^ional 

nil S Development) in London.Vte IIE^nturn, 

uiituttd a numlwr of regional studies for North America South Aiierica 
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process which we developed that will lead up to a report at the Summit. 
There are 9 principles in this which are part of the agenda and they are 
fairly obvious but they are critical for this industry. A large part of the 
industry has begun to accept this. There are fair, equitable, and transparent 
decision-making processes for resolving conflicts of land-use mismanage¬ 
ment, occupancy of land including indigenous land clients, etc. and there 
are enormous causes of controversy with both mining industry and indi¬ 
genous communities. 

There is a case for supporting national aspirations for sustainable deve¬ 
lopment particularly in the poorest countries and veiy importantly moving 
to end the causes of conflicts, human rights abuse, and corruption in the 
mineral cycle. That is probably the most difficult aspect of the projects. 

The other important things are 
a promoting economic sustainability at the community level; 
m preserving national capital by strengthening environmental 
management in the industry; and 

B working for the development of markets which provide incentives for 
sustainable development, including more equitable sharing and value 
created and eco-efficiency. 

There is a need for more equitable systems for research for 
m increasing quality of life for those who work in the industry and the 
increasing performance of the companies; 

1 developing stronger systems of governance for sustainable development 
with greater accountability, transparency, and participation; and 
H very importantly, critically enhancing possibility of artisanal and small- 
scale mining activities in rural and poverty alleviation. The artisanal 
sector is a very large sector in the mining industry. 

Finally there will be a consultation draft published in March 2002, which 
will be publicly available on the web and there will be a whole series of 
stakeholders’ meetings. Following that there will be a regional forum in 
each of the major regions. Then there will be a final report in early May, 
followed by a major conference in Toronto, Canada, of the mining industry 
followed by a presentation at Johannesburg, This is the answer to all the 
problems and this is the beginning, I hope, of a constructive dialogue 
between industry and stakeholders. 

Yasmin von Schirndlng 

Focal Point: Agenda 21, World Health Organization, Geneva, Switzerland 

It is indeed a privilege for the WHO (World Health Organization) to have 
been invited to participate in this important meeting. Let me say at the 
outset that I am giving a short brief on behalf of Dr Andrew Cassels of the 
WHO, who is unable to be with us here today. 

Now as is well-known, sustainable development means integrating 
the economic, social, and environmental objectives of society in order to 
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maximize human well-being in the present as well as in future. Our focus 
hore is on the health dimension of sustainable development and not to 
stress the importance of one sector alone, because peoples’ health and well¬ 
being is genuinely central to all three pillars of the sustainable development 
agenda^—environmental, social, and economic. It is also important that we 
do not Mew these three pillars in isolation of one another, thereby defeating 
the whole concept of sustainable development. 

I see six key themes and challenges to which we should respond, and 
would like to highlight these. First, we have been working for many years 
now to put health higher on the international political and development 
agenda. In many ways, we have made spectacular progress due to the 
collective efforts of civil society, national governments, and international 
organizations. However, let us not forget that the growing prominence is 
also due to the overwhelming seriousness of health problems facing our 
socieU' today. Not least among these is the HIV AIDS epidemic. Now with 
increased political attention, new activities and people are brought to the 
scene, not all of them familiar with problems of development that many of 
us have worked with for so many years. And indeed we have to articulate 
complicated agendas like the role of health in sustainable development as 
clearly and succinctly as possible. And it is indeed, a complex agenda—the 
emironment is connected to the economic and social, the national to the 
international and the local. Causes and effects are difficult to disentangle. 
This is particularly so from the health perspective. And yet this is precisely 
the problem which is facing government today. How can we find mutually 
supportive strategies and seek coherence across different sectors? How can 
we ensure complimentarity of policies, handle trade-offs, and maximize 
impact that can be achieved by an ever-widening group of institutions and 
actors? 


Tlie second point is moving from targets to strategies. The conferences of 
the 1990s had given us many important targets, for example the millennium 
development goals, which have been endorsed by heads of states. But the 
achievement of these goals is not going to happen through economic growth 
alone. They can only be achieved if we really focus on things that matter and 
move beyond targets to strategies and new ways of working, particularly in 
the field of development assistance. 

Third, we need to think about a new financial realism. What it will actu- 
kill\ take to achieve the targets that we set. For example, various estimates 
h4i\e been made about the cost of financing adequate interventions and of 
infrastructure needed for them to reach poor people. There is a wide gap but 
ihc gcK)d news is that mobilizing additional resources will have huge 
I u\ -offs in terms of sustainable development goals. In this regard, we now 
u\ e ,1 grcwing body of evidence - particularly from the Commission on 
Macn HX'onomics and Health - that we previously under-estimated the 
troiioniu- losses that result from ill health and also the gains in terms of 

t (intdoprnent and poverty reduction that can accrue to countries 

Ilia! i!ive.st m peopleshealth. 


t 
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The fourth one is that with greater global attention to peoples’ health 
comes the impetus for global action. We are seeing an increase in the 
number of global initiatives to address key health problems. Perhaps the 
most prominent one is the new global fund to fight AIDS, tuberculosis, and 
malaria. That undoubtedly is a very positive development, particularly if it 
succeeds in leveraging new resources for health. But in the longer term, it is 
even more important if it succeeds in leveraging new institutional behav¬ 
iours, which means making sure that it helps to show the way by focusing 
on critical health problems while at the same time strengthening nationally- 
led developmental processes, such as poverty reduction strategies and 
programmes. 

Fifth, as we examine the role of health in sustainable development, we 
also need to look at health generally-not just the health sector, as it is 
traditionally defined, not just specific individual health interventions, but 
the nexus of the policies and the practices across the government and civil 
society which indeed impacts on peoples’ life. In that respect, I would like to 
emphasize that it is important that we do not ignore the broader determi¬ 
nants of ill health—those that are related to the environment, those that 
result from changes in lifestyles and living habits, those which are deter¬ 
mined by the food we eat or the water we drink, and indeed those that are a 
function of peoples’ access to information, services, and political power. I 
would just like to highlight one particular concern. How can government 
actually establish a mechanism that helps to drive healthy public policies 
through all the areas of responsibility? Can it just be the responsibility of the 
ministry of health to advocate and lobby, however effective it may be? How 
do we make health everyone’s business, be it in agriculture, housing, 
energy, or transport? 

Therefore, the challenge is to move on from the idea that health is central 
to sustainable development to an institutional reality where it starts to 
influence policies and practice. 

The last of the themes again concerns the fact that health is not solely a 
national issue. Achieving an impact on poverty reduction or sustainable 
development in any one country is obviously influenced by a wide range of 
international factors and agreements. And these, of course, include the 
management of debt and a growing interest in the application of human 
rights instruments to economic and social development, to international 
trade agreements, and to the influence of production of global public 
goods—things that require cooperation between countries and whose 
benefits extend beyond the borders of any single nation. So focusing on the 
last point we do have a lot in our current armoury that can help address the 
health of poor people. But we need much more than that—better systems of 
surveillance, better ways of performing and measuring our performance, 
more research on the most neglected diseases and ill health conditions (as 
well as on new and emerging conditions], new drugs, vaccines, and diagnos¬ 
tics. We need to effectively apply our current knowledge both from the 
preventive and from curative perspectives. 
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Summary of the questions-and-answers sesslori 


A participant brought up the question of protest as a way in which civil 
society can voice its concern. She wanted to know what Dr Ligia Noronha 
thought about the government response to protest, especially the repressive 
measures that the government often adopts. Dr Noronha replied that it is 
important to realize that protest is a legitimate democratic right, provided it 
is not protest for the sake of protest. In India, the government tends to react 
negatively to protest. So, the government culture regarding protest should 
be changed; it should be realized that protest is meant to improve the 
situation. She said that she saw no reason why the government should react 
negatively. Instead, it should be taken as positive feedback from the public 
If the government fails to do that, the protest should continue until such 
time that the government accepts it. 


iinotner participant wanted to know what Dr Noronha meant by ‘no-go 
areas as far as people’s participation in management of biodiversity is 
concerned. Dr Noronha replied that ‘no-go areas’ are the protected areas 
that are categorized hy the World Conservation Union. She said that there is 
a lot of tension in this debate on whether, or how much, development of any 
sort should be allowed in protected areas. Dr Noronha said that a lot of 
work is required m some critical areas, which are absolutely ‘no-go’. Even 
corporations would agree that approximately four per cent of the world’s 

One partcipant wanted to know whether it is practical for countries to 

whrtLTde??* “ monetary terms so that one can tell 

iffimahl replied in the 

atlirmat ve. He said that sustainable development implies increasing and 

n«n-d^lining wealth. For that, one needs to understand chSX 

quantify them in at least three measures - (1) produced 

immrt’ * "man capital, and (3) natural capital - all of which are eauallv 

enwronmeuM resources investment on 

failures with resoect tn tViP ^ question of dealing with market 

affirmative. TheS questioninin'"™*’ replied in the 

fruits’. The ansSS“ T 'low-hanging 

making information avaM» nn practices and partly in 

r-Wcms aroundZ woS^ for dealing i^th 

■naia. ’I’hi.re are ma^s« S ‘ in the public do- 

Ix'iond III,, conventional sources have not't^°‘^*d options 

,h,.y are unaware of Se oT«ons 
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A participant wanted to know what could be done to ensure that small 
projects - which are viable - influence the larger policy framework. 

Mr Robert Lion answered that the only way this can be ensured is through 
NGOs, which could help modestly in giving opportunities to those people 
who by themselves are not able to launch projects, and by empowering 
them. One condition for this is support of local governments. This means 
that there should be some level of rule of law and transparency and a level 
economic playing-field. Then there is the possibility of having a large pro¬ 
gramme of small projects that could be successful only on external support 
The chairperson added that there is a need to impose a hard budget con¬ 
straint at the local level so that people know that subsidies cannot continue 
forever and are forced to be practical. At the same time, people should be 
helped through structured finance and organizational rules. Such help could 
be offered not only through local government and NGOs but also through 
cooperatives and farmers’ associations. Given such a structure, there could 
be an explosion of small projects. 

Another participant asked what could be the ultimate or stable 
population that India could sustain given a proposed level of prosperity. 

Ms Meenatehi Datta Ghosh replied that few, if any, demographers agree on 
what constitutes a stable population for India. The essential issue, she said, 
is not the stability of the population but its age structure. She said that both 
China, with its one-child norm, and Japan, with a senior population of 
nearly 30%, are having problems. In India, even by 2016, the dependency 
ratios will be considerably altered. But, given the solutions that collabora¬ 
tion between the public and private sector - with the involvement of NGOs 
and cooperatives - will provide, India may have a stable population soon. 
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Chairperson's remarks by 

Bjorn Stigson, President, World Business Council for Sustainable 

Development, Geneva, Switzerland 

Sustainable livelihoods: the business connection 

A growing number of companies are realizing that there are good business 
reasons, as well as good moral and philanthropic reasons, to promote 
sustainable livelihoods for the poor. 

Business has long been a provider of out-of-poverty tools. However, now 
companies are taking a harder look at how they individually, and markets in 
general, can do more to help the poor towards sustainable livelihoods. Part 
of the motivation is enlightened self-interest—the realization that it is 
impossible to do business in a failing society. But companies are also start¬ 
ing to argue that meeting the unmet needs of the world’s poor can represent 
new business opportunities. 

Developing economy markets tend to be chaotic and lacking in structure; 
also, the transaction costs of reaching low-income consumers often appear 
prohibitively high. One of the chief barriers to private sector activity in such 
countries is that they tend to lack the institutions, human capital, policies, 
and infrastructure to capitalize on the trade and investment opportunities 
that globalization represents. 

However, there are good business reasons for exploring these markets. In 
recent years, the limitations of both welfare and international aid in helping 
the poor improve their lives have become increasingly apparent. Mean¬ 
while, the market is emerging as a powerful means whereby societies can 
realize development objectives. This presents a powerful opportunity for 
smart companies to gain first-mover advantages by cultivating new markets 
in emerging economies. Opportunities include meeting basic needs such as 
clean water, health care, sanitation, food, shelter, and new energy sources. 
With many markets in the industrialized North nearing saturation, compa¬ 
nies are, turning to the South as a promising and untapped source of new 
customers. 
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T the WBCSD’s (World Business Council for Sustainable Development) 

P JlL work on Sustainability through the Market, one key question was to 
.ee how beyond achieving sustainable markets, one could extend those 
markets’to serve the needs of the poor people of the world. ‘Making markets 
work for all’ indeed appears like a sine qua non condition to ensuring 
sustainable development in the developing world. It involves two basic 
measures-(l) enabling access to effective markets and (2) spreading 
consumer purchasing power. 


Background 

The last 15 years have marked a period of unprecedented growth in the 
world economy. Progress has also been made in reducing poverty. Accord¬ 
ing to UN (United Nations) figures, this decade has seen a modest decline 
in the absolute number of people trapped in deep poverty (living on less 
than one dollar a day)-from 1.3 billion in 1990 to 1.2 billion in 1998. 

Yet the benefits of economic growth have not been distributed evenly 
across and within countries. This has led to a distrust of globalization 
among certain groups against international organizations such as the WTO 
(World Trade Organization), the World Bank, the IMF (International 
Monetary Fund), the World Economic Forum, and the G-8. For many, the 
large mdtinational companies also form part of this ‘establishment of the 
affluent’. 

Finding new ways to bridge the gap between the ‘haves’ and the ‘have- 
nots’, through the provision of income-generating activities for the poor and 
affordable products that meet their needs, may actually be the best political 
argument for the expansion of trade and greater market liberalization. 

New business models 

Promoting sustainable livelihoods for the poor is indeed a powerful way to 
counteract dissatisfaction with, and demonstrate the benefits of, free trade 
and open markets. Where businesses operate responsibly and sustainably, 
the very business of ‘doing business’ creates employment, generates new 
wealth, raises skill levels, and strengthens local economies. 

Yet, to succeed in such markets requires entirely new business models 
that tackle the structural problems of reaching consumers at the bottom of 
the economic pyramid. Also the products offered by companies in these 
markets should not only satisfy basic fundamental needs such as water, 
nutrition, and shelter but also provide innovative and high-tech services 
and products. 

So, being profitable in such markets means thinking differently, produc¬ 
ing differently, and learning to bridge the affordability gap by adapting from 
a situation where a few units are sold at a high price to one where many are 
sold at low cost. 

Other challenges that companies must overcome, to reach out to these 
markets, include providing easy access to credit and capital; introducing 
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new technologies with advanced environmental performance; stimulating 
local employment; and forging public-private partnerships to ensure 
market success for sustainability. 

Why should business be involved? 

There are several reasons for business to be concerned with helping to 
create sustainable livelihoods for the poor. As long as there are billions of 
people who are economically powerless, genuine global sustainability will 
elude us. But beyond ethical and environmental considerations, creating 
ever more opportunities for poor people to construct sustainable livelihoods 
for themselves is very much in business’ self-interest. 

Against this background, the WBCSD is undertaking a new initiative, 
‘Sustainable livelihoods: the business connection’. This project builds on 
previous work done by the Council on corporate social responsibility and 
sustainability through the market. The project examines the relationship 
between business and poverty and looks into the role of business in extend¬ 
ing the benefits of sustainable economic development to a wider 
cross-section of the poor. Ultimately, the initiative will strive to develop a 
strong ‘business case’ for poverty alleviation. A key component of the 
project will be to collect the information, through case studies, on what 
business is already doing to help the poor create sustainable livelihoods in 
different countries. 

However, business cannot do it alone. Improving the living conditions of 
the poor people of the world requires working with other stakeholders to 
change the governance frameworks of developing countries. 

Rakesli Kacker 

Senior Fellow, TERI, New Delhi, India 

Basically what I am going to talk about are the following. 

1 Who are the stakeholders? 

2 What are the forums we have for engaging stakeholders? 

3 What are the special needs of weak stakeholders? 

My final theme is that there is in fact a convergence of stakes, which is what 
we should expect in the final outcome. 

Every person is a stakeholder but there are conventional major groups. 
You can divide them according to economic classes; there is an urban-rural 
divide; you could divide them according to gender; and then, of course, 
there is the problem about the future generations. These are just samples of 
the stakeholder groupings that you could think of. Depending on the local 
circumstances or the particular issue that is at hand you could think of other 
groups as well. 

The oldest forum for engaging stakeholders is obviously democracy. The 
principle of democracy is equality—one person, one vote. But obviously 
democracy by itself cannot ensure equality and we know the issues quite 
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well. The judiciaiy has been a guardian of the rights of citizens. It is a check 
oil executive excesses or inaction and public interest litigation, especially in 
our countrv', has been an excellent forum for redressing the inaction or 
excessive action of the executive. Of course, you do need a balance between 
correcting the executive and at the same time impeding its legitimacy. 

Democracy and judiciary cannot protect peoples’ rights and increasingly 
we are finding that public consultation has become a powerful tool in 
ensuring transparency. It is extremely useful in building consensus and it 
can be more so if you have multi-stakeholder dialogue, not consulting 
individual stakeholders in separate forums. NGOs (non-governmental 
organizations) and civil society have a special role to play here and no 
wonder their role has been increasing. In particular, their role is to build up 
the capacitv' of the weak stakeholders so that they are able to participate 
more effectively in multi-stakeholder dialogues. This process of consulta¬ 
tion has to ultimately lead to deeper and wider participation by all 
stakeholders. It is this that would make democratic values and institutions 
more powerful. 

The weak stakeholders are the poor and the illiterate. There is a clear link 
among poverty, illiteracy, and terrorism. We have known that for many 
years in this country but this is spreading across the globe. Economic 
growth and increasing access to education are obviously the long-run 
solutions. But the question is what is it that we should do today? 

The other major stakeholder group, which I consider requires special 
attention, is the unborn generation. There is no clear idea as to who repre¬ 
sents this constituency. Scientists and civil society have taken up the cause 
of the future and that is at the core of sustainable development. You could 
look at this mathematically, in terms of the rate of discount we use, and the 
rate of discount on the future, I think, has been steadily coming down. 

We don’t know whether zero is the ideal discount rate, which means that 
the future is as important as today. Poverty cannot be a part of any sustain¬ 
able pattern of growth. We have heard this and I think this is now more or 
less generally accepted. What is required to be done is to see whether 
poveitv’ is in conflict with our other interests. 

As the Chairperson has pointed out, business interests also require a 
more equitable society. If we were to extend this across the globe, what we 
would realize is that there is a convergence of stakes between every group of 
stakeholders and it is this point that we need to emphasize. Enlightened 
self-interest is the key to forging new partnerships. If we look at our prob¬ 
lems and the perspective of development in this fashion then perhaps we 
v^oiiid be in a much better position at getting sustainable solutions to our 
problems. 

I« sum up, what is required is to widen and deepen democracy using the 
i uiisiiltative process so that there is greater participation and awareness. 

V\t‘ have to be particularly concerned about the growth process being more 
lilt liLsive so lliat the poor and weak are taken into confidence and are taken 
tiigt'tlifr with the rest of the society. And, of course, the important issue is 
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looking ahead, anticipating what our actions today are going to become 
tomorrow—what are the results that are going to come tomorrow? We must 
act today to ensure that the adverse consequences of what we see in the 
future do not happen. So what we would think as the outcome of the Johan¬ 
nesburg Summit would be to have a new perspective to ensure that the 
growth process is inclusive both within nations and across nations, and to 
realize that ultimately sustainability is indivisible and all our interests must 
converge, both in the short and long runs. 

3ohn Ashton 

Head of Environment Policy Department Foreign and Commonwealth Office, 

London, UK 

This session is about two things—(1) the stakes and (2) the stakeholders. 

I am just going to make a few brief remarks about each, starting with what 
is at stake in this pursuit of sustainable development. 

This simple diagram (Figure 1) comes from the foreign minister of 
Finland and has a Nordic simplicity to it. I think many of you can guess 
what it relates to. The horizontal axis of that chart is the passage of time. It 
is somewhere between 100 000 or 200 000 years for which the human 
species has been on this planet. The vertical axis is almost any measure you 
CM think of, of human activity, human impact, whether environmental or 
social—greenhouse gas emissions, energy consumption, whatever you like. 
But the message from that curve is a rather stark one. It actually came out 
very clearly also in the remarks by Prof. Gus Speth earlier today. 

We are at a moment of a very hmdamental transition. We are mo\ing 
from a world in which a good way of estimating what was going to happen 



Figure 1 The face-off between human impacts and time 
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tomorrow was to look at what happened yesterday. The past was a guide to 
the future. On the horizontal line, for 200 000 years, the past has been a 
guide to the future. We are moving into a world in which the past is no 
longer a guide to the future. Indeed, the one thing you can be certain of 
about the future is that it will be veiy different from the past. The transition 
to sustainable development is about how we go from one world into the 
other, what kind of journey we have, and what price we pay. So my answer, 
to the question of what the stakes are, is really at what cost we can navigate 
that transition. 

From that it is very evident who the stakeholders are; everybody is a 
stakeholder. But the harder question is to bring about engagement. There 
are two ways of engaging people, one is through coercion and the other is 
through cooperation. I think we can all agree that coercion is not the path 
for sustainable development; we need cooperation. In order to secure 
coo|}eration, you need to provide solutions. It is no good to go along to a 
group of people and say we are going to give you another problerr. You are 
not doing things the right way and in order to be sustainable you have to do 
it differently. It is a new set of problems. What you have to do is to give 
people solutions to problems that they are already grappling with. 

This is true whether you are talking about the community of people who 
live the inspirational life in Tilonia that Mr Bunker Roy talked about in 
plenaiy' session 2 or if you come from the community of people who go off 
eveiy* January to Davos to talk about the problems of the world. 

One fundamental thing about providing solutions is to try to align your 
assumptions about how you get to your solutions. We all suffer from an 
often unspoken burden that what we believe is actually much more power¬ 
ful than what we know. We make assumptions about how we deal with 
problems without really examining them. I will mention a couple of exam- 
ple.s. We have in our governments a set of well-established economic tools 
for policy' making. Those tools are based on the idea that there is reasonable 
approximation between wealth and welfare, between the sort of classical 
economic definition of prosperity and welfare of real people. One of the 
fundamental things about moving from the horizontal part of that curve to 
the vertical one is that such approximation breaks down. We are living at a 
moment when that approximation is breaking down. 

That’s rather well captured by a quote mentioned by Lester Brown, a 
couple of days ago. It is a Norwegian former oil executive (Mr Oystein 
Dahle) saying that capitalism may collapse because it does not allow prices 
to tell the ecological truth.* I would interpret ‘ecological’ broadly there, 
including both environmental and social. 

.Another set of assumptions relates to the role of governments. We have 
heard some ver\’ interesting interventions here, which are actually pretty 
subversive in what they say about governments—Sir Mark Moody-Stuart 
on the role of the private sector, Dr Maritta Koch-Weser on the role of 
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individuals. You were talking about large flows of money, which tradition¬ 
ally would be seen as the government’s role to orchestrate, mobilize, and 
provide. Today, we live in a world where we have to look at alternatives, 
where we will find the solutions only if we develop those alternatives. The 
role of government moves from being a solution provider to a convener of 
partnerships that have to provide solutions. 

Finally, I think we need a new way of looking at problems. Picking up 
what Prof. Hans van Ginkel was saying yesterday, another feature of that 
transition is that we live in an increasingly complex world, where an inter¬ 
vention of any kind has multiple consequences. We need ways of decision 
making that take account of the multiple consequences. The Catskill Forest 
Project, which came up earlier today, gives you forest protection and water 
purification. Governments at the moment are not wired up to look at prob¬ 
lems in their multiple dimensions; multiple consequences of single 
interventions. 

So what do we need for Johannesburg? We need to bring all of that into 
the way we deal with the problems we face. I would say two things. Johan¬ 
nesburg has to be about delivery. Again agreeing very much with Prof. Gus 
Speth, we need delivery mechanisms. Johannesburg has to be about part¬ 
nerships - non-traditional partnerships - because those are essential for 
the delivery mechanisms. 

Thomas M Connelly 

Senior Vice President and Chief Science and Technology Officer, DuPont, 

Wilmington, USA 

This year, the DuPont Company is celebrating its 200th birthday, which I 
guess is a form of sustainability in itself. But as we follow our history, we 
spent our first hundred years as a US-based explosives company. In the 
second century, we became a materials and chemical company around the 
world. And as we stand on the verge of our third century, we recognize what 
got us where we are today probably is not going to be sufficient for the 
future. That is part of our transformation towards sustainable development. 

The journey began for DuPont, perhaps decades ago, when the attitude of 
my company and many in our industry was one driven by compliance rather 
than by higher motivation. That situation changed in the 1970s and 1980s 
as a consequence of episodes such as Bhopal and other tragedies when our 
industry became much more conscious of its need to re-build public trust to 
allow us to continue to operate. 

As a consequence of that, organizations in the US instituted a programme 
called ‘Responsible Care for the Chemical Industry. It comprised all mem¬ 
ber companies engaging in voluntary programmes in areas such as 
employee safety, pollution prevention, distribution safety, emergency 
preparedness, and community awareness. In addition to the member 
companies, 60-odd other companies involved in production or distribution 
or disposal of chemicals have joined. Another programme has moved to 45 
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rniintries Literally 85% of the total worldwide chemical production is 
covered bv some aspect of the programme. 

That takes us to the level simply of public trust. How do we move from 
there to the subject of transformation? This part of the journey constitutes a 
change in our view of our businesses and our view of what constitutes 
success for our business as we move from an orientation of volume-driven 
businesses towards those based on value creation; move from energy and 
resource-intensive businesses to those where our knowledge content is 
more significant; move from processes with inherent hazards to those, 
which are intrinsically safe; and move beyond the linear raw material 
product disposal models to the cradle-to-cradle inclusive recycling ap¬ 
proach. I would like to point out that this is a journey. We have begun the 
process. But it is very' much a work in progress and I would like to give some 
indication of how we engage our shareholders in the process. 

On the subject of biotechnology' and other subjects of great public con¬ 
cern, DuPont has undertaken a process by which we engage, listen, and 
adjuk our approach based on what the public is telling us. We have created 
a global biotechnology' advisory panel, which helped to guide our actions 
and create positions on important aspects of this subject. They also audit 
our performance so that they know how we are doing. We have taken the 
same approach to other important issues, for example, the issue of global 
climate change caused by increased emissions of greenhouse gases. This 
issue has progressed into partnerships with organizations such as the World 
Resource Institute, Environmental Defense, the Pew Center on Climate 
Change, and the Keystone Center. Yes, we recognize that there are business 
opportunities associated with this. We are making progress. We still have 
other ways to go. But we are seeing significant reductions in the past decade 
in emissions despite increases in the volume and the value of what we 
produce. me illustrate this with a few quick examples. 

We have built a chemical production facility on the island of Java in 
Indonesia. The neighbours were concerned about the emissions and so we 
designed this plant for zero emissions. The only emission from this plant is 
a small bag of ash, which exits the plant once a month. All aqueous and air¬ 
borne effluents are quantitatively treated. 

Next comes sustainability in product design. Here we have a new line of 
[>estiddes used to treat the larv'al form of lepidopteral insects. It is highly 
effective at levels of tens of grams per hectare. It uses a new mode of action, 
w hich is safe not just for flora and fauna but also for insects outside the 
target class. It W'as introduced earlier in Africa, and had great early success 
in India. It has also been awarded a special safer alternate status by the 
! Jilted States Env'ironmental Protection Agency. 

Another example comes from the construction of our engineering poly- 
iiuj s operations in Savii in the state of Gujarat, India. I was involved in this 
j ij ujed, hack in 1997, when we undertook the construction work of the 
engimJ-riisg p(*!yniers plant and recognized that water availability was a 
4TfH-ia! issue. Ikfcause of water shortages, we significantly altered the 
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process allowing for recycling the water which reduced, by 99.5%, the water 
requirements for this plant as against our typical operation. We have been 
able to use this technology at Savli but it is also applicable at 70 other 
facilities all around the world. 

Let me talk a little chemistry. With the production of phosgene, an im¬ 
portant intermediate in the production of chemicals and polymers, there is 
an unintended by-product called carbon tetrachloride, which we want to 
minimize. Regulations in the state of New Jersey called for us to reduce the 
carbon tetrachloride concentrations from 500 parts per million to 100 parts 
per million. We developed a catalysed process that uses a high surface area 
of carbon derived from pulverized coconut shells. New Jersey regulations 
required a 70% reduction of carbon tetrachloride. This is what we thought 
we would be able to produce. In reality, we have achieved 95% reduction 
and there is a business opportunity in licensing this technology elsewhere. 

I would like to conclude with just a few words from our Chairman, 

Mr Chad Holliday, who defined our approach to sustainable development, 
as ‘creating shareholder and societal value while decreasing our environ¬ 
mental footprint.’ 

Vikram S Mehta 

Chairman, Shell Group of Companies in India, Mumbai, India 

I would like to distill the essential challenges that Indian companies like us, 
whether they be multinationals or local companies, have faced and will face 
in the engagement of the broad spectrum of Indian stakeholders who are 
impacted directly or indirectly by our activities. We have a large gas-based 
project in western India in Gujarat. My remarks are based on our experi¬ 
ence in developing this project. 

Let me, however, start by reinforcing three messages for Indian compa¬ 
nies. First, I believe that the most well-managed companies in India have 
recognized that they do have an obligation that goes beyond an obligation to 
their shareholders. They have recognized that they have an obligation to 
society. They have recognized that their corporate success cannot be endur¬ 
ing if they allow society to fail. They acknowledge that a singular focus on 
commercial returns alone will not provide an enduring basis for corporate 
legitimacy. 

Second, Indian companies are now in the spotlight as never before. There 
is an increasing call for Indian business to get involved with activities that 
were earlier the exclusive preserve of the government. They are now asked 
to invest or get involved with activities like schools, hospitals, and infra¬ 
structure. Not all companies welcome such a role. But whether they like it or 
not this is an expectation from them and they will have to exercise this role. 

Third, the behaviour of Indian consumers is changing. Earlier, Indian 
consumers basically trusted Indian business to do what was good for 
them and for society. If they did not trust them openly, they trusted them 
perhaps implicitly. In many cases, that trust was never fulfilled; it was never 
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delivered. But today, the Indian consumer is asking Indian companies to 
demonstrate more 'precisely that they will indeed do good for society. 

Consumers no longer want to know how much money Indian companies 
make. They want to know how that company has made that money. They 
want assurance that the products they buy have been produced ethically, 
lliey want assurance that the company is socially and environmentally 
responsible. Frankly, if they believe that companies are transgressing social, 
moral, and other basic values, then they will vote with their wallets. They 
will shift allegiance. In the extreme, they have organized boycotts. 

I might say that consumerism in India is fast becoming the new demo¬ 
cracy. It is against this backdrop that the most well-managed and socially 
responsible companies in India make a sincere and committed effort to 
involve their stakeholders. It is against this backdrop that we planned, in 
Shell India, and initiated a broad-based dialogue of all stakeholders im¬ 
pacted by our Gujarat project. As I mentioned, this is a gas-based project. It 
involved the construction of major marine- and land-based facilities; the 
reclamation of land; and the construction of roads and pipelines and other 
activities. It has implications for a wide cross-section of our people—rural 
villagers, small urban traders, local interest groups, district officials, politi¬ 
cians, you name them. 

The project was first conceived of in 1999, but, as all of you who are 
involved in India realize, it was several years before we got all the approvals. 
The challenge that we faced - and I want to really highlight that challenge in 
a set of questions - was, should we initiate a dialogue with our stakeholders 
before we had received all our approvals? What would be the consequence 
to our credibility' and reputation if, having started the process of dialogue, 
the project did not take off and we were compelled to stop the process? How 
could we, during this transitional phase whilst we were looking to get all our 
approvals, engage all our stakeholders without drawing undue attention to 
the project or indeed attracting the attention of those who might have a 
vested interest in blocking this project? How could we engage our largest 
stakeholder, the rural farmer, who saw in our project the possibilities of 
employment, investments in schooling and hospitals—aspirations that we 
could not realistically deliver? How could we ensure that the participation 
of all stakeholders in this dialogue did not exacerbate existing power differ¬ 
ences or indeed drag us into local disputes? WTiat information should we 
procide and how? And, above all, how could we ensure that notwithstand- 
hig the different attitudes, priorities, and values of our stakeholders — and 
indeed a different interpretation of facts - we did not create conflict? 

me just say that we did start the engagement process almost immedi¬ 
ately after the government awarded us the first approval. But, well before, 
\u* kid retreived all of the other approvals. We identified the stakeholders 
and initiated a dialogue with small groups selected from a cross-section of 
liu* eniiiiminitv. We explained our plan including, in some cases, the 

tt s tec. Iiilit at aspects, focusing particularly on the decision-making 

process. 
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We did not shirk from emphasizing that the project's progress depended 
on the government’s approvals. We offered support but mostly for training 
and development of local skills. Skills that could be used to generate in¬ 
come, but also could be sustained if we did not proceed with the project. We 
sought to build partnerships with NGOs and the local authorities. And here 
again our endeavour was to dispel misperceptions and also to ensure that 
they saw this engagement as more than simply a public relations exercise 
dressed up as something else. 

I do not have time to go into details. But I can say that the project is 
ongoing. All approvals have been secured and that while we have not w^on 
everyone over there is no doubt that we have received all our approvals 
without controversy because of the broadening support of our stakeholders. 
There is no single blueprint for stakeholder engagement but our experience 
in Gujarat allows me to draw some general conclusions. 

First, it is not an exercise to be undertaken lightly. It involves a serious, 
heavy, and sometimes, long-term commitment of time, energv', and money. 
Starting a process and then stopping when you run out of time or do not like 
the results will cause more mistrust and c>Tiicism than not doing it at all. 

Second, it requires openness, consistency, and honesty, and even the 
poorest of our villages can understand when a company is using dialogue to 
deceive them. They will never forgive you if you do that. 

Finally, the ultimate responsibility for a project is the company’s and the 
company cannot let others decide. But what stakeholder engagement does 
mean or require is that the results be seen as fair and reasonable by the 
broadest spectrum of all stakeholders and one which adds value to all 
parties. 

Nitin Pandit 

Executive Director, International Institute for Energy Conservation, 

Washington, DC, USA 

GLobalthinking, local action 

The trade debate is erupting between the WTO, the multinationals, and the 
NGOs. While the one side tries to constitute global rules to promote multi¬ 
national trade, the other tries to protect local control over energy and 
environmental resources. History shows us that such tension between 
global rules and local controls can lead to a healthy discourse if the parties 
can agree to a consistent framework for the debate. 

The Greek philosophers laid the framework for the popular environmen¬ 
tal metaphor ‘think global, act local’ and Raphael described it beautifully in 
The School of Athens as a discourse, in which Plato’s hand points to the 
importance of large abstract ideas and his student, Aristotle’s hand empha¬ 
sizes the need for down-to-earth local actions. In recent times, similar 
tensions in the young US (United States) between Thomas Jefferson and 
Alexander Hamilton were resolved through a constructive discourse 
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represented by the words ‘We, the people,that provide the pragmatic 
framework for the US constitution. It should come as no surprise that 
strong tensions and loud debates have arisen over the emergence of a 
supra-national trade constitution at the WTO, and perhaps the most strik¬ 
ing threat to livelihood in the form of global climate change. 

The theor\'' represented in Raphael s brush strokes and in the pragmatism 
embodied in the US constitution exemplify sustainable results of construc¬ 
tive discourses on global thinking, local action. We need a framework for 
the discourse between the forces promoting global rules for trade and the 
ct Hicems about the husbandry of local energy and environmental resources. 

Sf>ecifically, the IIEC (International Institute for Energy Conservation) 
proposes to influence the trade debate at the multilateral organizations, 
such as the OTO and the World Bank, so that trade rules and regulations, at 
the local and global levels, are based on the unifying principle and goal of 
improving ener^' and environmental efficiency. In fact, we expect that the 
adoption of a framework based on energy and environmental efficiency can 
provide the cornerstone for a discourse on global climate change at the 
WSSD. 

Target audience at the World Summit on Sustainable 
Development 

We expect that our approach to create such a discourse will have a sustained 
impact on several institutions and through them, the public at large. Specifi¬ 
cally, our efforts to promote energ>^ and environmental efficiency will 
provide our target audience with a ‘win-win’ rationale for 
® multilateral organizations, such as the WTO, the World Bank, and other 
regional trade organizations, to make trade rules that do not adversely 
affect the local environment; 

a NGOs to adopt a policy framework to support grass-roots development 
and leverage the benefits of trade for all; and 
•8 governmeiils to participate in the supra-national regulatory trade re¬ 
gimes without compromising sovereignty over their local energy and 

eiiviroiimental resources. 


Our proposed effort is innovative because the use of ejficiency (not impacts) 
as a measure provides us with a rational framework that is comprehensible 
to economic policy-makers in multilateral organizations, multinationals, 
and XGOs, Through IIEC’s office in Johannesburg (South Africa), we will 
prt'se nt a niimlver of projects that demonstrate how stakeholders can be 
engaged at WSSD, and to make the Summit climate-neutral. 


International In.stitute for Energy Conservation at the 
World Summit on Sustainable Development 

1 f) pjI sriij tie a trasnewxuk based on improving energy and environmental 
lila, iciic), iIh,' III'A has Iwen In discussion with several groups at the inter- 
irvci fu creak* a fiv’e-step process toward a climate-neutral summit. 
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Specifically, through our office in Johannesburg, we expect the process to 
include the following. 

g A strategy for baselining projects and programmes 
s A mechanism for identification and prioritization of a project pipeline for 

carbon offsets 

B A campaign to identify purchasers of carbon offsets 
s A plan for a handshake between contracting parties at the WSSD 
B Provisions for monitoring and verification follow-up. 

Through demonstration projects, the IIEC hopes to show how stakeholders 
at the international and local levels can work together, and use the principle 
of improving energy and environmental efficiency as a pragmatic principle 
for global thinking and local action. 

Tiahoga Ruge 

Coordinator-General, Centre of Education and Training for Sustainable 

Development, Ministry of the Environment, Mexico City, Mexico 

I would like to talk about education. Usually education is left at the very end 
and especially when we talk about environmental education, people think of 
something like taking the kids to the park or pampering a tiger. How^ever, 
we are talking about something much stronger that can really make a 
difference in this world. The power of education is enormous and if we take 
it into the mainstream and give it enough attention, I certainly think it can 
make a difference. Since Rio, we have seen so many new wonderful projects 
and so much of effort has gone into these. 

So, what is our environmental situation? We have one of the largest 
coasts in Latin America. We are the third largest mineral reserve of the 
world. We have big oil reserves. We are at the surth place in biodiversity, the 
third place in cultural diversity with 62 indigenous languages, 3000 km of 
border with the first market of the world, and 100 million Mexican people 
with a lot of energy to become a sustainable country. 

But what are we actually doing with all these incredible richness? Well, 
the result of this wonderful country is that we have an annual deforestation 
of about 1.2 million hectares; 80% of our territory is affected by erosion. We 
have about 2500 species of flora and fauna that are endangered, which is 
about 10% of our biodiversity. And 70% of our aquifers are either polluted 
or over-exploited. Well, it is up to us to make a difference and to change 
this. 

What about our social situation? We have an increasing population. We 
have just about a tenth of the population of India. The poverty level has 
increased—about 40 million people are poor. Eight per cent of rural families 
are in extreme conditions of poverty. We have a close relation between 
environmental degradation and migration. Fortunately, we have the US 
close by, so we alleviate a lot of social problems through that closeness. And 
also, it greatly affects rural and urban conditions. 
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We have a great need to develop a new vision. We need to have participa¬ 
tion and benefits of all sectors of society, rescue of traditional knowledge, 
and use of modern technologies. We need to find development alternatives 
that are sustainable; we need to harness economic alternatives, information 
comniiinication, and capacity building for sustainable development. So 
what do we need? 

We need strong training for sustainable development. We need environ¬ 
mental culture and communication, environmental education, and 
especially, tangible and concrete projects that show what sustainable deve¬ 
lopment is. If you look at all of these, youll find very good examples. In the 
last 10 years, we have good news in all of these areas. The challenge now is 
to bring this into the mainstream, and to multiply these examples. 

WTitu are the stakeholders? Here, I would like to go a little bit deeper into 
wilt) should be involved in environmental education. First, the formal 
educational system—schools and universities. In Mexico, we had a meeting 
with ilO universities that have made a commitment to bring the theme of 
environment into their campuses and into each and every subject that they 
teach in the university. So we are progressing well. Also, to bring the cur¬ 
ricula of the school system to incorporate environmental education in a 
transverse w^ay is of utmost importance in Mexico. We are quite advanced in 
this respect. 

We need to get the mass media much more involved. We need to get the 
communicators to be our spokespersons and in the mass media, we have 
advanced enomaously in the last 10 years and not just in the print media. 

We have just finished a soap opera with environmental content, which has 
been a big success, because we had almost 80% of the country watching this 
soap opera. Then we need to get much more involved with agricultural 
producers to change tow’ards sustainable agriculture. We need the involve¬ 
ment of government officials and those decision-makers in the private 
sector. We need to work hard on programmes involving young people, 
indigenous people, women, and other sections of society. 

I would like to finish by saying that we can bring in a strong point to 
present in Johannesburg that environmental education be taken into ac¬ 
count and that visibility, financing, and the need for its capacity building is 
much stronger. 


Summary of the questions-and-answers session 

pailicipant ■wanted to know how the industry would react if it had to get 
Its inputs at actual costs. The chairperson replied that it is true that market 
ju u:\^s csften do not reflect environmental costs, which are considered exter- 
lidiitirs. lie said that while it is also true that market mechanisms provide 
t-ifs iitieiefif system, they do not necessarily represent societal values and 
hlsiUs in 4*n\ iroiimental perceptions. He said that there is a need for 
the licifioped aiicl developing worlds to work together to incorporate 
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environmental costs into market prices. This means that some realistic first 
steps have to be taken in this direction. But, expectedly, this will take time. 

In reply to a question on sustainable development in view of the excessive 
consumerist lifestyles followed by people in the developed world, Dr John 
Ashton said that it is not feasible to reduce consumer spending in developed 
countries by advocating cuts. However, the carrying capacity of the planet is 
limited, so there have to be options to develop a kind of lifestyle that is 
sustainable. For that, some solutions are required, and such innovative 
solutions are not beyond our reach. 

A third question was related to the health of ecosy'stems as essential for 
sustainable development. Dr Ashton said that it is not only practical but also 
ethical that the health of animal species be taken care of. There are a lot of 
ethical points that we note which tell us how to behave with fellow human 
beings. The ethical dimension of sustainable development makes us react 
instinctively to certain issues. But even this ethical dimension does not tell 
us much about the way in which our welfare depends on nature. This aspect 
of sustainability needs to be incorporated into our value system so that if we 
harm nature or reach a certain threshold of exploitation then we are instinc¬ 
tively aware that it is harming us in turn. But such values cannot be 
developed easily. The bottom-up approach has to be taken. This also under¬ 
scores the need for a well-devised educational system where such values are 
inculcated right from the beginning. 

Responding to the same question, Mr Rakesh Kacker added that poverty 
is just the flip side to the high levels of consumption that is common in the 
developed world. What we have to question, he said, is whether these high 
levels of consumption are also not something that the developing countries 
aspire to and, in that case, whether it is achievable globally. All projections, 
he felt, would establish that such high levels of consumption are not sus¬ 
tainable globally- In view of this, the only option that the world has is to 
devise more resource-efficient methods. Feasible options can be arrived at 
by consensus and collaboration between the developed and the developing 
countries, rather than by pitting the North against the South. 

Another participant wanted to know what measures were being taken to 
educate people about the environment and whether there was a specific 
programme for environmental education. The chairperson replied to the 
two questions, saying that the answer was yes and no. There is a major 
effort under way to understand the environmental implications of human 
acti\'ities. There is an understanding regarding the trade-off between hu¬ 
man activities and their environmental impacts. There is also a conscious 
effort to ensure that the facts are not distorted by lobbies or other vested 
interests and that the truth is presented to the global citizen. So, to that 
extent, the answer to the first question is yes, there is an effort on to educate 
people. But there is no curriculum or investment in assets leading to deve¬ 
lopment of a course in environmental education. He added tliat there is a 
deeper angle to this issue—environmental education is very much related to 
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4 ‘ii\'ironmental problems. The more there are problems, the greater is the 
need for and an effort towards education. Of course, use of the Internet and 
media have made information about environmental problems more acces¬ 
sible to the citizen. This is, in fact, an opportune time for environmental 
tHiucation and capaciff’ building for sustainable development. Referring to 

Bimker Roy’s presentation, he said that the Gandhian model is very 
iinportaiit at this stage, since traditional knowledge and information tech- 
iMjlogy/biotechnology can be combined to produce a new model for 
sastaiiiable development. 

After this, the panellists were asked to wTap up the session with a few 
words <in the main topic of the session, namely, defining the stakes and 
what they expected at Johannesburg. Dr Ashton began with the statement 
that tliere was a need for more effective ways of measuring the progress 
tinvards true human welfare. He said that scientists and experts have 
started losing confidence in relying simply on traditional economic indica¬ 
tors. A great deal of work has been done on developing indicators of 
sustainable development, he added. He said that it is true that some things 
- like the effects of climate change - are almost impossible to quantify, so a 
lot of work needs to be done in such areas. He also noted that there is a need 
for greater respect for other cultures and diversity in cultures needs to be 
apiireciated. He said that the experts have to organize themselves at Johan- 
iit sbiirg in a way that improved their awareness in that dimension. 

Dr N'itin Pandit added that the measurement issue is interesting. Various 
indices have been developed including one on eco-efficiency, which was 
developed by the WBCSD, that allow one to measure progress towards 
sustainable development. In some cases, principles of industrial ecology^ are 
used. From his perspective, defining the stakes in Johannesburg means 
higbilightiiig the importance of energ}' and environmental efficiency as 
guiding principles for sustainable development. Dr Thomas Connelly said 
" iiat definition of the stakes means increasing the efficiency that business 
I 'rovides in the context of what the society wants and values. Other partici- 
f iairts said that the stakes are about delivery; partnerships between 
gifveriinient, non-governmental organizations, civil society and business; 
iiiid raising awareness leading to convergence of the stakes involved. 
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Chairperson's remarks by 

Clive Butler, Corporate Development Director, Unilever, London, UK 

The ambitions of business, both global and in some cases national, should 
be weaned away from exclusively serving the affluent consumer and redi¬ 
rected at least in part to taking notice of the 3 billion people who earn at the 
level of two dollars or less per day. In doing so, there are two challenges. 
First, how can business find appropriate ways to serve that economic group 
with goods and services? Second, how can business actually help to create 
the spending power that it would like to attract to its products? I think that 
sums up the issues of this discussion. I hope it is very much a discussion as 
to how we get from here to there—a practical and rather micro-economic 
discussion. 

We have a galaxy of speakers who will cover the ground. I would just like 
to, by way of introduction, stress a couple of what I hope are quite practical 
conclusions. I speak from the perspective of business, of a company, whose 
record of sustainability extends for 72 years. Quite a lot of that period has 
been spent in countries, which over that period have either been developing 
and have become developed or in some cases are still developing. So we 
have some experience, with still much to learn, hut at least some knowledge 
of what works and what does not. 

There are just two things that I would like to stress at the outset. The first 
is a point that has been made in an earlier session. If you want to help the 
poor out of poverty, you start with an understanding of how they live now. 
The best people with the ideas and the imagination to work this out, to take 
the first steps away from poverty, are indeed among the poor. I would like to 
stress this point again because it is really central to the practical business of 
creating ideas for business models. The best ideas for creating business 
models for the poor originate in the day-to-day experiences of the poor and 
in their ambitions. The reason for that is quite obvious when you think 
about it. 

Every day the poor display extraordinary qualities of inventiveness just to 
survive. And that, captured sometimes in the ingenuity and the deep local 
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knowledge of local entrepreneurs, can be a ver>^ rich source of ideas and of 
places to start in building models. 

An excellent example was cited by Prof. Rehman Sobhan, who amongst 
other things is the Chairman of the Grameen Bank in Bangladesh. We take 
it for granted now because micro-credit has had such an extraordinary 
influence in many countries in helping economic development amongst the 
poor. But just go back to where that model has started and think what 
extraordinarily novel ideas it was founded on. 

you know, 95% of the borrowers of the Grameen Bank are women; it 
lends primarily to women. Now that, it seems to me, must have been a 
revolutionaiy idea when it was first thought of. It might not have been 
revolutionar>' in Bangladesh but in banking, I think, probably that was quite 
a stunning iciea. ;Vnd then the idea that the projects to be financed would be 
judged by a peer group in the villages of Bangladesh. Again, not a normal 
way in which loan assessment and risk assessment are decided by conven¬ 
tional banks. But it has spawned an extraordinaiy development among poor 
people, which many of you will know all about. It is insights like that, right 
at the level of the village, based on an understanding of social customs, 
whidi capture the real source of enterprise in the villages. That is going to 
be the best place for building business models. 

The second point is that business will do best in developing models for 
helping the poor out of the poverty trap if its mainstream skill-bases are 
engaged. The things that will work best are the things that business does 
be.st; this will differ from company to company. Businesses spend a long 
time w'orking out what skills they should focus on and what their core 
expertise should be. They develop skill-bases in order to be competitively 
effective in delivering against their objectives. Those high-order skills are 

hat we must use in developing business models for the poor. The worse 
tiling that could happen is that business is asked to contribute in ways that 
do not match its skills. The w'orst thing is to ask a company to take on a 
IH’oject about poverty ‘as a little extra’. If it is not central to the company 
and IS just ‘a little extra’, it will for sure stay ‘little’. It must engage the 
mainstream of a company’s skills, the things that business is good at, to 
tiave an impact on povert>'. That is the best way in which business can 
contribute. It should not be peripheral or philanthropic. It should be central 
to the skill base of the business. Further, there is a need to build partner¬ 
ships because a company's owm skill-base will usually not deliver a self- 
CiCitained model, but will need to be linked to other skills and resources. 

TP Singh 

D-e;tOT, TERI School of Advanced Studies, New Delhi, India 

iul lias been said about corporate social responsibility and the role that 
tlie (ur|>( iirate sector can play in alleviation or reduction of poverty. I would 
c.ke j «sii the wuy the bii.siness sector has been or is being involved at 
tie* nionit’iiHn kauking at tho.se people wiio are veiy poor, w'ho are living 
aroijiui the lores! ranges. They are being brought out of this poveily" and 
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into the mainstream of development. This process is also helping the cause 
of forestiy conservation and environmental conservation. 

It is well known that the private sector is a vital component of sustainable 
economic growth in the global economy and will continue to be a major 
driver of economic growth in the coming years. If we look at what is hap¬ 
pening today, it will not be vwong to say that corporate sector has been a 
partner in social development for quite some time now. A suiv’ey in 1999 
indicated that at least 69% of the companies in India are, in some form or 
the other, involved in the social development activities, though mostly as a 
philanthropic effort. 

More and more companies are now beginning to realize that for business 
involvement to be effective it requires close interaction with current deve¬ 
lopment thinking, which is constantly changing and evolving. 

The emerging issues are ensuring expanding incomes for the poor with¬ 
out compromising on the interests of the shareholders. We must realize that 
business has to be profitable if it has to sunnve and thrive. So how do 
business or corporate houses promote strategies, which ensure expanding 
incomes for the poor without compromising on the interests of the share¬ 
holders and promote sustainable development? 

The prerequisites would be (1) networking with civil society, which 
includes NGOs (non-governmental organizations) or governmental organi¬ 
zations; (2) a conducive environment, which the state needs to provide to 
business houses and the corporate sector for allowing them to network; and 
(3) imaginative thinking or innovations that they can bring into their busi¬ 
ness enterprises. 

If we look at this whole issue of poverty and environment, the two are 
very closely linked. The links between poverty and environment arise in 
terms of three vitally important dimensions—(1) livelihoods, (2) health, and 
(3) vulnerability. The poor, as we know, are strongly dependent upon 
natural resources for their livelihoods. Polluted environment, particularly 
unclean water and indoor air pollution, affects the poor adversely. It is 
estimated that of the 2 billion people world over, who are using unclean fuel 
for cooking, 700 million are in India. If you look at the question of vulner¬ 
ability, the poor are particularly vulnerable to environmental stresses and 
disasters such as droughts and floods. 

Now I will focus on livelihoods and then go on to the forest-dependent 
community. It has been estimated that there are at least 200 000 villages, 
which are within or outside the forest areas in the country. The population 
of these villages is about 300 million. Apparently, our poverty percentage is 
around 30%. So my guess is that these are the areas which have maximum 
poverty as far as our country is concerned. Now, if we look at this issue of 
dependence of the poor on natural resources, the implications would 
necessarily be further deterioration of the environment and enhancement 
of poverty. 

The JFM (joint forest management) programme, as it is commonly 
called, basically involves communities and state governments who come 
together with some benefit-sharing arrangements. The focus of these 
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prograromcs is conservation and subsistence needs of forest-dependent 
communities. This is important and has a two-pronged approach. It in¬ 
creases the stahe of village communities in protecting their forests and also 
creates alternative sources of subsistence and need for emplo^ent. This is 
the area that is open for corporate sector involvement in helping these 
communities. The JFM programme helps fulfil the basic needs of poor 
people and provides ecological services. Therefore, JFM is the key to sus¬ 
tainable development because it conserves natural resources, improves 
incomes, and has global environmental benefits. 

If we look at corporate-community partnership, besides fulfilling the 
ecological requirement of the area, JFM programmes also help provide 
income to the people who are living in these areas. More and more corpo¬ 
rate houses are attracted to support such forestry programmes, which aim 
at rural development activities. These programmes can achieve the twin 
goals of community growth and ecological security. Now with a view to 
networking with society and in some cases creating markets for their prod¬ 
ucts, the corporate sector is targeting community development programmes 
that create employment opportunities and promote agro-forestry and 
horticulture. 

There are several examples that can be cited. For instance, the TVS Motor 
Company has adopted villages in the Eastern Ghats area. They have picked 
up programmes, which are identified in the micro-plans of these village 
communities and they are trying to complement and supplement the efforts 
of the state. They are not trying to duplicate or substitute the efforts of the 
government. But they are trying to be partners in community development 
and providing support to these communities. And then, of course, there are 
a large number of examples in the Shivaliks of Haryana. For instance, the 
corporate sector is trying to support the products that the JFM communities 
are producing by providing them higher prices. As regards watershed 
development programmes in Jharkhand and farm forestry programmes in 
many parts of the country, the corporate sector has come forward in a big 
way to support the community efforts. 

We need to broaden the agenda. We need to move out from a philan¬ 
thropic welfare mode to do something more systematic, long-term, and 
strategic. Corporate social responsibility needs to be an integral part of 
business strategy. This is very important because a greater confidence and 
support from state and civil society, including the beneficiary, is possible 
only when the companies are able to show that these efforts are an integral 
part of their business activities and policies. 

The focus on beneficiaiy' groups is again important, as we have seen in 
many instances. If this focus is not there it is very difficult for the corporates 
or for any activity to have a well-defined objective. 

Another issue is alx)ut building sustainable long-term partnerships. 

I here is evidence around the w’orld, which shows that business—state—civil 
society partnership.s have the potential to make a significant difference to 
the lives of the poor. This is particularly true in India, where resources and 
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deprivation exist side by side. Such partnerships provide space for a whole 
range of resources to be brought to bear. Promotion of partnerships, how¬ 
ever, also calls for addressing the issues of accountability and transparency. 
Last but not the least, the question of evaluating and learning from these ” 
experiences is very important. 

Hanns Michael Holz 

Global Head of Public Affairs, Deutsche Bank AG, Frankfurt, Germany 

Corporations enjoy many of the same rights and privileges as other mem¬ 
bers of a community. Like any citizen, this membership includes 
responsibilities as well. Deutsche Bank believes that the realities of globali¬ 
zation offer a unique opportunity to effect positive change, encourage 
sustainable communities, and develop stable societies. Moreover, we recog¬ 
nize that this commitment cannot be a financial one alone. Building a 
common culture of concern and responsiveness among our employees is 
essential to our strategy. A broad variety of backgrounds, talents, cultures, 
and abilities makes Deutsche Bank a successful financial organization. 

These are the same strengths that we call upon to address the needs of the 
communities in which we operate and beyond. 

We believe that our role in society must be one that helps buffer the 
impact of change on those most vulnerable. We also seek to encourage those 
most able to utilize the momentum of change to define a future of enlight¬ 
enment, justice, and prosperity. As we react to our changing world, we learn 
every day how to adapt what we are doing. Our commitment is a work in 
progress, but it is evolving constantly as we seek a new understanding of the 
way in which business can interact positively with society. It is through this 
effort that we strive towards our goal of being both a global corporation and 
a global citizen. 

Deutsche Bank has offices in 70 countries—industrialized, emerging, and 
developing. We employ people who are citizens of those countries, are 
residents of those communities, or have families in those cities and towns. 
Corporate citizenship for us is about them and their neighbours. One cannot 
make a difference without fully participating in the life of the communities 
in which we operate. By being present, making a long-term commitment to 
make a positive difference, by being a partner on whom people can count 
on, can trust—that is corporate citizenship. 

The implications of globalization on the goal of sustainable development 
should be of paramount importance to those of us that work within the 
financial services industry. While our companies are faced with enormous 
challenges to successfully compete in the new global market place, none of 
us would deny that globalization is essentially a force of opportunity for 
multinational corporations as old boundaries fall to the wayside, capital 
sources flow more freely, and new markets open. This momentum of growth 
cannot be sustained, however, unless we work to ensure that globalization 
results in broad benefits for the majority of the world’s people, especially 
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those living outside the economic mainstream, while concurrently insuring 
the long-term environmental integrity of our precious natural resources and 
ecosystems. Not only is this a moral imperative, but a necessary one as well. 
In the short term, it is certainly in our own interest to work to counter the 
mounting, and well-organized, grass-roots backlash against globalization. 

In the long term, perhaps the most compelling argument for our involve¬ 
ment is our own survival. To maintain the economic growth that fuels the 
expansion of our businesses, we must remove the barriers of poverty and 
ignorance that isolate much of the world's people from the marketplace and 
access to economic independence and prosperity. The events of 11 Septem¬ 
ber, their causes, and the world's reaction only serve to reinforce this need 
and make it all the more urgent and imperative. 

In addressing these issues directly, we call upon our own expertise and 
capacities. In a large number of developing and emerging markets, the 
financial services that citizens of industrialized nations take for granted are 
often available only to an elite group of individuals. With poorly developed 
laws regarding property rights, low levels of literacy, and extremely limited 
incomes, the vast majority of persons living in many developing nations 
cannot acquire simple credit for lack of collateral or access to a lending 
institution. As an essential tool of development, the alleviation and breaking 
of the cycle of poverty' is accelerated by making available to these communi¬ 
ties the basic resources needed for economic progress. 

By bringing the potential of capital to communities who would othenvise 
not have access, we open up the possibility for them to take advantage of 
their own creativity', ingenuity, hard work, and spirit. In this capacity, 
Deutsche Bank, in partnership with local institutions, can play a most 
purposeful role in creating a climate of enthusiasm and trust. 

The promise of micro-finance to alleviate poverty and generate economic 
growth through the provision of small credits to emerging entrepreneurs 
can only succeed if programmes move to scale and operational self-suffi¬ 
ciency. With this as a goal, we established the Deutsche Bank Microcredit 
Development Fund with the sole purpose of providing subordinated debt to 
local micro-credit programmes that can serve as collateral in leveraging 
local domestic bank borrowings. It is our belief that conventional relation¬ 
ships with domestic commercial banks are essential to freeing micro-credit 
programmes from their dependency on donor aid. 

Deutsche Bank is exploring ways to broaden its involvement in micro¬ 
credit. In addition, we are looking at other capital market roles we can play 
as well as the value we can add in helping to train micro-credit management 
and encourage hospitable regulatory environments to nurture the growth of 
programmes throughout the developing world. 

W hereas poverty alleviation will be necessary to ensure sustainable 
ilt“\e!opmeiit, our commitment to sustainability does not end with micro- 
finance, Sustainable development is a global issue, and one that cannot be 
!a<'i\ied ly any one corporation, or even one nation alone. Thus, we realize 
how important our network of partners is in this effort. We are active 
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members of the World Business Council for Sustainable Development, the 
United Nations Environment Programme Financial Services Initiative, the 
Bellagio Forum for Sustainable Development, the World Bank’s Protoype 
Carbon Fund; and we were very proud to be invited by Mr Kofi Annan to be 
among the first organizations to be a part of the Globi Compact where we 
have made efforts to highlight our record not only on the environment, but 
also in the areas of human rights and labour, Through these important 
organizations we share best-practice policy and are able to pool our 
resources to make important contributions to the multi-faceted and deve¬ 
loping issues that have come to be known as sustainable development. 

At Deutsche Bank, we believe that a commitment to society must be long¬ 
term. Simply donating money to programmes may be helpful as a 
temporary support, but the fundamental structures and support mecha¬ 
nisms that must be built to ensure continuity and real change can only come 
about through consistency, reliability, and trust; in short, real partnership. 

For us, much of our corporate citizenship commitment is a local issue. 
Globalization has meant that companies are active in more places with 
greater reach and larger resources. But globalization is not synonymous 
with centralization. A person in Frankfurt cannot know and understand the 
needs of a community in Asia, South America, or Africa. Thus, globalization 
affords us the opportunity to have individuals, who work for the bank, but 
live in diverse communities to take our central ideas and coordination, and 
implement that in the most effective way for the communities of which they 
are a part. 

This is our philosophy - ‘think global, act local’ - in action. Emerging 
markets require different methods and approaches. The issues, however, 
are often not fundamentally different. Education is a necessity for prosper¬ 
ity, regardless of the level. The message must be tailored to meet the needs 
of each region. The partners must be carefully chosen and the dedication 
must be real and long term. Thus, we have a worldwide corporate citizen¬ 
ship commitment that proudly bears the signature of Deutsche Bank, which 
at the same time is implemented by local individuals with local roots in 
their own communities. We are dedicated to making a difference and do not 
hesitate to be fresh and innovative. Most important, we recognize the 
importance of listening to our neighbours, and learning from our col¬ 
leagues, our friends, and our partners. 

Prasad R Menoo 

Managing Director, Tata Chemicals Limited, Mumbai, India 

I would like to give a brief overview of the philosophy and beliefs of the Tata 
Group in India in terms of corporate social responsibility and how these 
beliefs are woven into the business fabric of the organization. Also, I would 
like to give you a few examples of how these beliefs are then translated and 
implemented into action on the ground by one of the companies of the 
group. In this case I will take Tata Chemicals, which I work for. 
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Let me first start with three quotations, the first one from our founder, 

Mr Jamshedji Tata, where he talks unambiguously about the role of the 
community in free enterprise. 

In free enterprise, the community is not just another stakeholder 
in business but, in fact, the very purpose of its existence. 

Next, there is a quote from Mr J R D Tata. 

The wealth gathered by Jamshedji Tata and his sons in half a 
century of industrial pioneering formed but a minute fraction 
of the amount by which they enriched the nation. The whole of 
that wealth is held in trust for the people and used exclusively 
for their benefit. The cycle is thus complete; what came from 
the people has gone back to the people many times over. 

Here he talks about trusteeship and how wealth should be held, really 
echoing something that Gandhiji said. He is also talking about giving back 
much more wealth than you retain. Surely, one of the great examples of this 
is TERI, right here. 

We move on to the third quote from our current chairman, Mr Ratan 
Tata, where he talks about our commitment being grounded in the belief 
that whatever we do must benefit the community and the nation. 

Central to the value system we adhere to in the Tata Group is 
our commitment to community development. This commitment 
is grounded in the belief that what we do must benefit the 
community and the nation. 

Why I have highlighted these three is really to show you the remarkable 
consistency in commitment towards the community that is shown in the 
Tatas. Figure 1 shows you how we weave in all these commitments into the 
way we do business. We have issues of environment, social responsibility, 
business processes going on to synchronizing the triple bottom line for 
sustainable development and going into the brand equity of Tata and our 
slogan of improving the quality of life. I am happy to tell you that over 20 
companies in the group have already subscribed to the triple bottom line. 

Figure 2 shows how much the Tatas commit to the community. As you 
can see, in the year 2001, it is 1.6 billion rupees (about 35 million dollars), 
which is not a small sum for a country like India. 

If you look at commitment again, we are really talking about how the 
involvement of the group companies in this entire arena of community 
development has been stepped up. You can see the greatest improvement 
really in the form of community champions. We have a number of these 
community champions now right across the group who are actively involved 
(bigure 3)—not sitting in the office but going out into the field and working 
^vi th the poor. 
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Figure 1 Tata Group's approach towards community development 


rupees (million) 



Figure 2 Tata Group's commitmentto community development 


I will talk a little about Tata Chemicals’ efforts towards corporate 
sustainability. I will start with business and the environment and I will talk 
about how we went into a new business, which was the cement business, 
driven almost totally by environmental factors. In this state-of-the-art 
cement plant, we utilize the waste materials (limestone, gypsum, fly ash, 
etc.) that come out from some of our other businesses. We were very heart¬ 
ened the other day when we saw an article by Mr Kofi Annan, who, while 
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talking about corporate social responsibility referred to the issue of iodiza- 
tion of salt and how much that has benefited millions of poor all over the 
world. One of the pioneers in iodization of salt in this country' is Tata 
Chemicals. 

A number of companies are involved in environmental issues. One of the 
issues that I really want to take up over here is the issue of water consump¬ 
tion. This has been a major problem for us in the factory' that we have in 
Gujarat. As you know, large tracts of Gujarat have tremendous shortage of 
water. We have actually developed a fair amount of expertise in water 
management. 

In 1980, we formed an NGO called the Tata Chemicals Society' for Rural 
Development. We have our own policy, which talks about sustainable 
programmes, participation, transparency and partnering, and so on. In our 
two command areas, we tried to identify our areas of expertise; in the area 
tif Milhapur in Gujarat we have water management expertise and in the 
other area in Babrala in Uttar Pradesh, we have agricultural expertise. 

I'hese, incidentally, are also the greatest needs of the poor communities 
around those factories. With these core activities in both these areas as the 
bases, we initiated various other actmties that focused on w'omen’s empow- 
ennent, education, health, micro-credit, and so on. This has been a very' 
successful programme so far. 

\\ itli regard to watershed development, we say that the farmers are the 
owners of the structures. They supervise the construction of assets and even 
dll* cattle owners can be shareholders by contributing labour or funds. This 
is veiy important in Gujarat w'here there is a lot of animal husbandry. 
Besides, we have full-fledged programmes on land reclamation, agricultural 
growth, vegetable tanning, etc. So it started with a core activity, in which we 
tuid e.xpertise, and gone on to a number of other activities that are based 
along those core activities. 
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The result is integrated rural development addressing the core needs of 
people. Any integrated development process gets ready participation from 
the people. 

EmmaniielHaton 

Senior Advisor on Lower Carbon Growth, BP, Middlesex, UK 

As you heard in the introduction to this session, there are around 3 billion 
people in the world today living on an income of less than two dollars per 
day. Many of us are aware of that figure. And for many of us, being aware 
does not mean - and should not mean - accepting it. 

Having said that and before we enter the heart of this very' important 
subject, I think it is important to clearly state the role and responsibility to 
each other. We have to do this to avoid creation of unreasonable expecta¬ 
tions or even dilution of the role and responsibility of those who have the 
duty and/or the mandate to get involved. 

Of course, the best models to improve the situation are unlikely to come 
from a single source. We need to recognize that improvement of such a 
complex issue like poverty must come from a variety of sources and initia¬ 
tives and I guess several of us can and should play a role in this. 

Now what should be or can be BP’s role as a multinational oil company? 
We think it as essential that we carefully listen to ail those representing the 
government, NGOs, and the civil society to have a better view of the totality 
of the potential for improvement. 

Now, what are we talking about? What we are talking about today could 
be described as the need to move out from a vicious circle into a virtuous 
circle, where the people in the vicious circle could only get worse, and those 
in the virtuous circle will only get better. Somehow we are looking for the 
things we need to do to help those people to move from a logic of poverty 
into a logic of wealth. First of all we have to realize that those poor people do 
not have access to the extreme minimum, so that they can climb on the first 
link of this virtuous circle to have a chance to move upward. This is perhaps 
the first thing which we need to try to resolve—giving them a chance to get 
involved and move from being passive and only trying to sunive to becom¬ 
ing active in society. 

Now let’s try to see what may be the role of private companies, and 
specifically oil companies, like BP. How could we contribute to improve this 
very difficult situation? Perhaps, our first role as a private oil company is to 
provide cheap and secure energy where it is needed. This is what our busi¬ 
ness is about, and it is essential to provide that energy to allow the first 
stages of development. From whatever angle you take the problem of pov¬ 
erty, energy is there. Energy is there because it is critical to provide clean 
water to drink or desalinated water to irrigate fields to get food. 

Energy is critical to provide health and transport. Energy is also critical to 
provide social and economic development and we, as a private oil company, 
are contributing to this by providing the necessary security of supply. That 
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does not mean only to avoid interruption in the supply of energy, but also to 
contribute to the diversity of the sources both geographically and as far the 
energ}’ choices are concerned. 

Besides, we have a role in contributing to reducing the cost of finding and 
producing oil. We are operating in a world of fierce competition and thanks 
also to technology but massive cost reduction has been achieved in the last 
50 years. As a large private oil company, BP has, is, and will, contribute 
largely to this. Security of supply and reduction in the cost of energy are 
critical to social and economic development. 

In addition, it is our duty to make sure that our operations do not make 
people’s lives worse. Being responsible is producing oil and gas in a manner 
that does not create any lasting damage to the environment - and this 
applies to both local and environmental with things like local air pollution 
or land contamination - and to global environmental issues like climate 
change. 

Whether we talk about local environmental damage or the consequences 
of global warming, the first to be hit are the poorest people. This is why we 
in BP, believe, that there is a need for action and we have already done a lot 
in this arena. We have launched our clean fuel programme in more than 
100 large cities in the world well before any regulation asking us to do so. 

We were the first large company to publicly say that climate change was a 
real serious issue and that the precautionary actions are necessary. Follow¬ 
ing that announcement, we made a public commitment to reduce our own 
emissions by 10% by 2010 in absolute terms. 

We’ll do more to make sure we do no damage to the environment. Our 
current business model is capable of handling this. Being a responsible 
company means taking risk and taking some time to convince stakeholders 
that this is the direction to move towards. Some progress is being made in 
this area and that some more will be done in the future. 

Talent is something that is well spread all over the world—whether you 
are poor or rich, male or female. With poor people hardly having access to 
essential food, drink, basic health treatment or education, it is extremely 
difficult to see the expression of their talent. It is also difficult to see, at a 
large scale, multinational companies doing what the states and govern¬ 
ments have the mandate to do. We are not there to replace governments. A 
misunderstanding of roles has developed in the recent past that when 
globalization spread, very large corporations would end up becoming richer 
than states and nations and as a result will take over their role. We have not 
been given the mandate to do this by anyone. Governments have that role 
and governments have tools at their disposal to get involved in this. 

Of course, BP is contributing a lot to help local governments fulfil their 
duty. We are doing this through several means such as paying taxes. 

In many countries in Europe, including the one I come from, energy 
l>roduets support 80% tax. When our customer fuels his car in a BP petrol 
station the first thing he does is ‘buy’ tax! This large amount of money is 
given to the government, which has the mandate and the duty to redistri¬ 
bute that money according to its priorities. 
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To sum up, the first issue is to get poor people out of the \icious circle of 
struggling to survive into the virtuous circle of expectation and develop¬ 
ment. Our contribution to getting people out of this logic of poverU' into the 
logic of hope is made at tw'o levels—(1) at the national level, through our tax 
contribution and (2) at the local level, through helping communities where 
we operate. 

Being a force for good eveiyw^here, we operate by pro\iding social ethical 
standards, jobs, improved standards of living, and help to local populations. 

The second issue is to get people to climb into the \irtuous circle and give 
them access to social and economic development. Our contributions 
towards this revolves around (1) providing security of energ>' supply, 

(2) reducing energy costs, and (3) caring for our natural environment. 

Caring for the environment means not damaging the natural environ¬ 
ment as well as investing in cleaner energy technologies like natural gas, 
solar energy, and alternative energy such as hydrogen. We are proud to 
actively participate to improve today’s situation and build a better future. 

Judith Samuelson 

Executive Director, Initiative for Social Innovation through Business, 

The Aspen Institute, New York, USA 

.Aspen ISIB (Initiative for Social Innovation through Business) is part of the 
.Aspen Institute in the US. We focus on the training, education, and deve¬ 
lopment of business managers and future business leaders. 

Our mission is to increase the supply of business leaders who understand 
and thus seek to balance this complex relationship between business suc¬ 
cess and social and environmental progress. This is a tall order. This work 
derives from earlier work with the Ford Foundation that was trying to better 
understand how Ford might work with the private sector, particularly in the 
area of community and economic development. Interestingly, when we 
tried to find examples, we found many interesting and innovative examples 
of business investment and partnership. We found that what truly mattered 
is who was at the top of the firm when extraordinary things happened. 

You need extraordinary risk-taking ability and extraordinary vision. If it 
didn’t inhabit the board room, often things did not take place. In fact, the 
motivations of the CEO (chief executive officer) could be numerous. It could 
be the religion he grew up with or it could be family values that have been 
inculcated through the firm, as we have seen in the case of the Tata Group. 

It could also be external pressure and protest that we have been talking 
about. But it does matter how the CEO envisioned the future. 

We are talking about business models that help the poor. It is quite 
natural and appropriate for us to be focusing on business actors as busi¬ 
nesses represent half of the largest economies around the globe and the 
most significant concentration of financial resources and of problem¬ 
solving skills. We are in desperate need of applying that problem-solving 
ability to the complex social and environmental problems of our day. How¬ 
ever, it is difficult to make this business connection with solving complex 
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problems like poverty. This is a tough business case. So the question we ask 
is whether tomorrow’s leaders will pay attention to financial returns and 
social progress. Specifically, what are business schools doing to help under¬ 
stand the links between these two? 

Our work spans investment in dialogue, teaching, and academic research. 
We bring business faculty together with business practitioners. We invest in 
the champions and the innovators in business schools and we scan for new 
resources for teaching environment. Among other things, we have a CEO 
dialogue, which Sir Mark Moody-Stuart has chaired for the last two years. 
We invite deans of business schools into that dialogue to understand what 
business executives are talking about and how they wrestle with these 
issues. 

I would like to show you three findings each of two different studies. The 
first one is an MBA (Master of Business Administration) Student Attitudes 
Research. We just released this report titled, Where will they lead? It is the 
first-ever survey to look at the impact of MBA programmes on student 
attitudes about business and society. It is a longitudinal study covering pre- 
and post-MBA attitudes-13 schools in the US, Canada, and Europe. So one 
of the questions we asked is that if you were leading a company, how much 
consideration would you give to each of the following? 
m Shareholders 
m Customers 
a Employees 

a Social/environmental conditions. 

Sir Moody-Stuart finds this question hopefully simplistic. But it is a sort of 
gut check of how students would apply resources in the firm. We actually 
asked them two different questions. We asked them what a typical company 
is. How do you make decisions? And if you were in the driver’s seat, how 
would you respond? Interestingly, MBA students said that they would pay 
more attention to social and environmental conditions than current busi¬ 
ness leaders do. 

However, it is not all good news out there. Our research also found that 
MBAs expect to experience value conflicts in their work and will experience 
these conflicts as stressful. There is nothing surprising about that; we would 
all find it stressful. However, MBAs do not think that they can change the 
values or culture of the company, and when it comes to conflicting values 
they are likely to leave the company rather than work to change it. Remem¬ 
ber we are talking about MBAs here who are trained to be leaders, ask tough 
questions, think creatively, go outside the box. 

There are also interesting general issues in this finding about how they 
would react. I would argue that one of the reasons for this finding is that it 
naturally evolves from the reality that social and environmental considera¬ 
tions are not included in the business models. They are taught as being 
something external. Sir Moody-Stuart reminded us in his address that 
without profits there is no enterprise at all. We also found that there is a 
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shift in priorities of the business school theoty from customer needs and 
product quality to shareholder value. So that again is somewhat natural. 

Beyond Grey Pinstripes 2001 is the name of a study, which we conducted 
with the World Resources Institute. This study focuses on 82 schools. For 
the first time, we went outside of North America and took a sampling. It is 
essentially a benchmarking study of what is going on in coursework, re¬ 
search, and student activities. 

Some of the findings from this study are that firstly, in terms of curricu¬ 
lum, management for sustainability is clearly not being integrated into core 
teachings. Instead, social and environmental topics are taught in ethics 
courses and in some electives. There is also focus on short-term financial 
results and shareholder value but little mention of social and environmental 
topics in finance, accounting, and IT (information technology) classes. 
Secondly, what’s more daunting is that, particularly in the North American 
schools, which to some extent dominate our study, it is the culture of these 
schools to talk of these issues as ethics and volunteerism and philanthropic 
activities, which does not take us nearly as far and again keeps us outside 
the business model. 

Business schools send the message that social responsibility is about what 
you do outside the work environment. That is what is being taught today. But 
there are hopeful signs. There are new centres in and outside all the business 
schools and all the continents. There is new faculty research taking place. 
There are considerable influences from students on the one hand and greater 
public consciousness on the other hand. Some business leaders are speaking 
out although we don’t find it translating into recruitment. 

Meera Shenoy 

Advisor, Society for Elimination of Rural Poverty, Hyderabad, India 

Poverty reduction is identified as the single most important initiative to 
realize Vision 2020 of the state of Andhra Pradesh. As a part of this 
endeavour, the SERF (Society for Elimination of Rural Povert>0 was set up 
as an autonomous society by the Chief Minister of Andhra Pradesh, 

Mr Chandrababu Naidu. Funded by the World Bank, it has a corpus of 
6000 million rupees spread over five years and the Chief Minister is the 
society chairman. With this structure, the SERF has the flexibility of a 
society and the reach and policy-influencing ability of the government. 
Currently, it works in the six districts of Adilabad, Anantpur, Chittoor, 
Mahboobnagar, Vizianagaram, and Srikakulam. The project will cover 
620 000 households in 180 mandals making it perhaps the single largest 
poverty reduction initiative in the country. Soon the project will be rolled 
out all over the state. 

The main objective of the DPIP (District Poverty Initiative Project) 
implemented by the SERF is to enhance opportunities for the rural poor to 
meet their priority needs—social and economic. The project focuses on the 
most backward mandals, on the poorest of the poor. One of the main planks 
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of tho strategy is social mobilization, or getting people together. This helps 
the poor build their own organizations at the grass-roots level and partici¬ 
pate in decision making in all issues concerning poverty. Andhra Pradesh 
has 60% of the country’s self-help women’s groups. The project strengthens 
existing groups and helps the poor left out of the loop to come together. 
Then it facilitates federating them at the village and mandal levels to access 
bank loans and link with government departments. For this, there is a 
sensitive support mechanism set up at the grass-roots level. Community 
coordinators, trained professionals, work closely with 1000 families each, 
lining and interacting with them. Then there are the para-professionals who 
are people from within and paid by the community like barefoot botanists 
and veterinarians. It is this blend of professionals and activists that makes 
the model sustainable. 

The qualitative results envisaged for the project is to give the poor a sense 
of well-being and enhance their social effectiveness and economic state. 
Quantitative targets are eradication of low-end poverty in 120 000 families; 
ensuring basic minimum needs to all 620 000 families; to get 360 000 
children out of work back to school, and help build 40 000 self-help groups, 
5000 \nllage organizations, and 180 Mandal Samakhyas to lay the building 
blocks of a self-reliant society. 

More than 60% of the project outlay is for people’s projects, through GIF 
(Community Investment Fund), to enhance their livelihoods, to earn a 
decent income. The three pillars of livelihood enhancement are social 
mobilization, knowledge, and resources to help the poor move up the value 
chain. 

As the community organizations get built, LEAPs (Livelihood Enhance¬ 
ment Action Plans) are being facilitated in all the villages. LEAP starts with 
the social and resource maps of the village. Analysis of the traded-in and 
traded-out items, and income and expenditure of the poor is the next step. 
Then, the value-chain analysis of the critical/significant livelihoods of the 
poor is facilitated. The credit system, the risk and uncertainties, the best 
practices in each of these livelihoods are captured. Infrastructure gaps, 
constraints, and structural needs are also figured out. A mechanism for 
breaking the silence of the poor and sharing their livelihood needs and gaps 
slowly gets institutionalized. 

This comprehensive mapping of livelihoods and opportunities available 
for the poor would trigger the ideas for the people’s projects. These projects 
will be financed by various government and non-government sources 
including the GIF. A pool of livelihood associates is helping the community 
coordinators in the facilitation of LEAPs. 

Since the canvas is large, the SERF has launched a partnership pro¬ 
gramme called STEER (Social Transformation of Economy with 
Enterprise). The philosophy of STEER is that when business promotes 
business, that is, when profit-making companies get involved in helping the 
small-scale and rural industries, a vibrant sustainable economy results. 
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Prof. C K Prahalad, the well-known management guru, points out that as 
urban markets get congested, the emergence of 3-4 billion poor people in 
the lowest tier of a pyramid cannot be ignored. Accessing this market 
requires innovations in technology, credit, cost, and distribution. More 
importantly, he points out that the poor must become active participants in 
the market. Opening the lowest tier means lifting billions out of poverty’ and 
creating managers devoted to sustainable development. 

This partnership cell invites corporates, management and financial 
institutes, scientists, NGOs, and non-resident Indians to lend helping 
hands. Coiporates can get involved by volunteering time and skills. An 
external agency will measure this impact. Corporates can also intervene in 
the value chain of the existing wide range of agriculture, forest, livestock, 
and allied produce. They could generate work and stem migration of the 
rural unemployed by outsourcing their industry requirements. Other sec¬ 
tors where partners are needed are retailing to set up shops by and for the 
women and finance—to develop a financial convergence card, which takes 
care of their working capital and risk factor. ITC, Hindustan Lever, ICICI, 
and the RPG group are discussing possibilities of partnering with the SERF. 
In Science for the Poor, we are linking with the National Innovation Foun¬ 
dation and its sister organizations—Grassroots Innovation Augmentation 
Network, Srishti, and Honeybee Network. 

The SERF looks forward to fulfilling its vision with partners. The vision 
is: ‘Disadvantaged communities shall be empowered to overcome all social, 
economic, cultural and psychological barriers through self-managed organi¬ 
zations. They will attain higher productivity with improved skills and asset 
base and utilize resources to full potential and gain foil access to services.’ 

Summary of the questions-and-answers session 

A participant wanted to know how business houses and the corporate world 
in general are accountable to the poor. He said that the mission statement 
of many corporates included accountability to society but, in fact, the busi¬ 
ness houses were not concerned about it. What systems should be put in 
place to ensure accountability to the poor? The answer to this came from 
Mr Prasad Menon, who gave the example of the Tata Group of companies. 
Referring to the issue of intervention and partnerships in food processing, 
he said that the Tata Group was involved, with a sister organization, in a 
project in Chitradurg, Karnataka. In this project, they were working with 
farmers who grew vegetables and fruit; companies like FoodWorld that 
market the product; and organizations like ICICI that provide credit to the 
farmers. Moving on to the issue of accountability, he said that this example 
showed that they were accountable to the poor. Wherever the Tata Group 
has taken land from the poor, it has given something extra in return. He 
said that they have social audits to see how income in these backward areas 
where the Tata Group has made interventions has increased from the point 
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of time when the intervention was made. In the Tata Group, he said, there 
was a mandate and constant monitoring of where each company stood in 
terms of corporate responsibility. 

Repl>ing to a question on evolving partnerships between the corporate 
sector, banks, and NGOs, Dr T P Singh said that by and large business 
houses are realizing that it makes good business sense to work in partner¬ 
ships. HTien we talk of promoting partnerships, he said, it also calls for 
addressing issues related to accountability and transparency. The issue of 
transfer of technology to the poor is another important area that we need to 
lcK)k at. 

Replying to the same question, as it specifically related to Deutsche Bank, 
Mr Hanns Michael Holz said that in order to be a successful leader in 
business, one has to follow the guideline that one must look at a conver¬ 
gence of interest between shareholders, customers, staff, and society. 
Deutsche Bank is investing more than 1.2 billion Euros in wind energy. He 
said that sustainable development is not only the concern of the environ¬ 
mental groups but also an integral part of business. In fact, he said, it is the 
mentality and understanding of the business. In Deutsche Bank, sustainable 
development is taken as an all-encompassing issue. On the issue of man¬ 
date, he said that power should be used to proceed in the right direction, not 
the HTong one. The Deutsche Bank had some new ideas on governance and 
coordination with businesses and NGOs. He admitted that the Bank, along 
with others, has yet to arrive at some basic understanding of what transpa¬ 
rency and corporate social responsibility mean. 

Mr Emmanuel Haton said that the question of mandate is critical to 
understanding the difference between expecting multinationals to solve the 
problem of poverty and expecting them to live up to their responsibility 
towards the en\ironment. The two things, he maintained, are entirely 
different. He said that BP has a mandate for imposing ethical standards to 
ensure environmental sustainability, but ensuring that billions of poor 
people rise above the poverty line is ‘impossible’. 

Ms Judith Samuelson said that the reality about mandates is that they are 
concerned with raising share prices and remaining predictable in the me¬ 
dium term. She said that introducing courses on business ethics in 
management education would not make a difference, because the bottom 
line remains profit. She said that, instead of ethics courses, an attempt 
should be made to integrate the dimensions of business that are being 
discussed in forums such as the Delhi Sustainable Development Summit 
and specific case studies that can be taken from the real business environ- 
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Chairperson's opening remarks by 

Ian Johnson, Vice President, Environmentally and Socially Sustainable 

Development, The World Bank, Washington, DC 

This session is more broadly focused on food security for the 860 million 
people who go hungry every night and for those in the future who will need 
food supplies. We are going to start with our speakers; I had intended to say 
a few words, but I will do that at the end, drawing on some of the thoughts 
of our speakers. 

Vibha Dhawan 

Director, Bioresources and Biotechnology Division, TERI, New Delhi, India 

I will be talking about what is essentially required and what we have 
achieved so far in terms of food security and certain other interventions that 
are required to meet the challenges before us. 

We are now talking about feeding large as well as increasing populations. 
Besides, there is a decline in arable land area and there is shortage of water. 
This is especially true in the case of developing countries where the popula¬ 
tion is increasing at a much faster pace than in the developed countries. 

Coming to what the technologies have done since the beginning of ci\dli- 
zation, we find that we really selected what we wanted to grow. We selected 
and further improved upon them, through traditional techniques of breed¬ 
ing, and after 10 000 years of selection we have reached the stage where we 
are now in agriculture. Crops have been domesticated to such an extent that 
if we leave them as such in nature, many of them may not be able to even 
survive. 

During the mid-1960s and early 1970s, many countries, including India, 
were facing severe problems of food. Our land, even at that stage, was not 
producing enough for our population. But then came the technologies of the 
Green Revolution, which helped many nations (including developing ones) 
become self-sufficient in food However, these technologies focused on a 
few major crops like wheat, rice, and maize, and the required high inputs in 
terms of fertilizers, pesticides, and water. This essentially meant that it 
helped resource-rich farmers more than marginal farmers. We must, 
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however, keep in mind thst the rnflin objective st thst tirne was to increase 

prcxiiictivity. 

The Green Revolution came about largely because we were talking of free 
exchange of germplasm across nations. It was largely because of selection 
and hj-bridization. Then came the era of hybrids, thanks to advancements in 
technology. In brief, it was a new technique of utilizing plant cell and tissue 
culture to make hybrids, to make them survive and then get something, 
which was not possible naturally. 

In spite of all this, the reality today is that a large number of people 
cannot afford two meals a day. About 30 000 children die every day due to 
hunger and malnutrition. A large portion of the population lives on less 

than a dollar a day. 

North-South collaboration is very important. The strengths of most 
developing countries are that they have enormous genetic bases, there are 
wild relatives of most plant species still existing, there is lot of agro-climatic 
diversity', labour is available and comparatively cheap, and farmers are of a 
very' enterprising nature. 

At the same time, there are many weaknesses, the largest being that they 
have very limited resources. Micro-financing schemes are practically non¬ 
existent, agricultural productivity is very low, productive land is declining 
because we have overused or not utilized the land resource properly, and 
there is poverty. Also, the government support, unfortunately, is declining. 

Now', there is another challenge before us and that is the 'VWO (World 
Trade Organization). The question won’t be to what extent our farmers 
reduce the price of food or the minimum support price offered by the 
government. Instead, in the years to come, their competitiveness will be 
judged on what price they are able to produce food and whether the product 
is of international quality. So, on the one hand, it is a challenge, but on the 
other, the entire globe is open to them. 

In the Doha ministerial conference, the issue of opening up of agricul¬ 
tural markets by the member nations to strengthen the process of 
globalization was highlighted. We cannot ignore the important issues of 
market access, export subsidies, and domestic support. Many developed 
countries are offering both export subsidies and huge subsidies on agricul¬ 
ture with the result that their products are all the more cheaper. Another 
thing is that if the export price is very good it should not be at the cost of not 
pro\iding enough to your ow'n people. 

We had the prixilege of having the Nobel laureate, Dr Norman Borlaug, 
visit India some time back. In his speech, he clearly indicated that tradi¬ 
tional methods, which w'e w'ere applying so far, are very good. But now there 
is need to supplement them with other techniques of biotechnology. I will 
not gii into the details of w'hat the technology is like, but it is a knowledge- 
raised ap[)roach that offers unique solutions and it’s scale-neutral. So one 
ean expt*c1 that tjveii the poor farmer will benefit from this technology. 

I litTt* is st”0|'>c* to not only’ improve things but also to tackle particular 

whether you w'ant to have nutritional improvement in traditional 
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crops or whatever your needs are. So one can be very specific in improving 
the crops further. 

There is a whole range of biotechnologies available. Many of you must be 
thinking that genetic modification is a controversial issue. At the same time, 
bio-fertilizers, plant tissue culture, etc., are a few technologies where there 
is no controversy; they will help us in increasing land productivity. 

I would like to end by saying that biotechnology may not be an answer to 
everything, but it can definitely supplement our ongoing efforts with tradi¬ 
tional methods. We all are working towards that. We have the responsibility' 
of ensuring that people have enough food to eat at affordable prices. 

Gunther Fischer 

Project Leader, Land-Use Change Project, International Institute for Applied 

Systems Analysis, Laxenburg, Austria 

Climate change and food security 

In the coming decades of this millennium, the world community will face 
enormous challenges concerning food security, environmental conserva¬ 
tion, and preservation of genetic resources. 

The need for food for an increasing population often threatens natural 
resources, as people strive to get the most out of land already in production 
or push into virgin territory for new agricultural land. The damage is in¬ 
creasingly evident—arable lands lost to erosion, salinity, desertification, 
urban spread, water shortages, disappearing forests, and threats to 
biodiversity. In the 21st century, we now face another challenge - perhaps 
an even greater environmental threat - of global warming and climate 
change. Hence, sustainable agricultural development is not just an option, it 
is an imperative in a world of interdependence, interpenetration, and 
reciprocity. 

Between now and the year 2050, the world’s population will most likely 
increase by some 3 billion people. Almost all of this growth will occur in 
developing countries. Currently, about 800 million people go hungry every' 
day and over a billion live on less than a dollar per day. If no progress is 
made against hunger, by the year 2050, half the world’s popirlation (around 
9 billion) could be living in conditions of malnutrition and poverty. 

Given the complex and interlinked components of the food security 
challenge in the 21st century, it is clear that solutions that deal with one part 
only - for example, crop productivity, land use, water conserv'ation, or 
forest protection - will not be sufficient. The issues are connected and must 
be dealt with as an interlinked holistic system to ensure sustainable man¬ 
agement of natural resources. Each country must assign the highest priority 
to the assessment of land, water, and climate resources and create an 
integrated spatial information system to apply the best science, technology, 
and knowledge for sustainable agricultural development through effective 
public and private policies. 
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The FAO (Food and Agriculture Organization) of the United Nations, in 
collaboration with IIASA (International Institute for Applied Systems 
Analysis), has developed the AEZ (agro-ecological zones) methodology and 
a worldwide spatial land resources database. The AEZ methodology pro¬ 
vides a standardized framework for characterizing climate, soil, and terrain 
conditions relevant to agricultural production, and employs crop modelling 
and enrironmental matching procedures to identity crop-specific limita¬ 
tions of the land under different levels of inputs and management 
conditions. 

In essence, the global AEZ assessment has provided a comprehensive and 
spatially explicit database of crop production potential and related factors. 
The results are a valuable source of information and input to various global, 
regional, and national applications. The AEZ computations were completed 
for a range of climatic conditions, including a reference climate (average of 
period 1961-1990), individual historical years of 1901 to 1996, and sce¬ 
narios of future climate based on the outputs of various global climate 
models, with a global land surface database comprising more than 2.2 
million grid-cells at 5-minutes latitude/longitude. 

The results of the global AEZ assessment include identification of areas 
with specific climate, soil, and terrain constraints to crop production; 
estimation of the extent and productivity of rain-fed and irrigated cultivable 
land and potential for expansion; quantification of cultivation potential of 
land currently in forest ecosystems; and impacts of climate change on food 
production, geographical shifts of cultivable land, and implications for food 
security. 

Some of the key findings of the IIASA/FAO study can be summarized as 

follows. 

m More than three-quarters of the global land surface is unsuitable for rain- 
fed crop cultivation, suffering severe constraints of being too cold (13%), 
too diy’ (27%), too steep (12%), or having poor soils (40%). Multiple 
constraints occur in some locations. 

B Ch'er 80% of potentially cultivable land reserves are located in just two 
regions, South America and sub-Saharan Africa. In contrast, most of the 
cultivable land in Asia is already in use, and the population increase 
expected by 2050 will reduce per capita availability of cultivable land to 
below the critical level of 0.1 ha per person, 
s In both the developed and developing w’orlds, about 1.4 billion ha each 
constitute forest ecosystems, of which 12% and 30%, respectively, have 
good potential for crop cultivation. Howwer, cultivation in these forest 
areas would result in severe environmental consequences, 
a Intensitication of agriculture will be the most likely means to meet the 
food needs of some 9 billion people in 2050. At the global scale, the study 
asserts that enough food can be produced on currently cultivated land if 
sustdinalile management and adequate inputs are applied. However, 
attaining this situation will require substantial improvements of socio- 
er«ino!iiic eoiiditions in many developing countries to enable access to 
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inputs and technology. Several regions exist, where the rain-fed cultiva¬ 
tion potential has already been ejdiausted, as for example is the case in 
parts of Asia. Land degradation, if continuing unchecked, may further 
exacerbate regional land scarcities. 

@ Projected climate change will result in mixed and geographically vaiying 
impacts on crop production. Developed countries substantially gain 
production potential, while many developing countries lose. In some 40 
poor developing countries with a combined current population of 2 
billion, including 450 million undernourished people, production losses 
due to climate change may drastically increase the number of undernour¬ 
ished, severely hindering progress against poverty and food insecurity. 

Article 2 of the United Nations Framework Convention on Climate Change 
asserts that impacts on world food supply should be a key area to decide at 
which point climate change might imply dangerous anthropogenic interfer¬ 
ence with the climate system. A recent IIASA study examined the effects of 
climate change on regional agricultural production potential. Climate 
change data from transient general circulation model experiments was 
systematically applied to derive crop production potential using the recently 
completed spatial databases and methodologies of the Global AEZ Assess¬ 
ment. 

Further, a scaled scenario approach was used to characterize trajectories 
of plausible future climate states and to derive climate impact response 
functions based on climate change data derived from simulation experi¬ 
ments at the German Climate Research Centre of the Max-Planck-Institute 
for Meteorology. 

Results highlight the regional differences in climate impact responses of 
agriculture. Heterogeneity of climate change impacts, uncertainty of 
magnitude and geographical detail of impacts and effectiveness of adapta¬ 
tion and mitigation measures, imbalance of adaptive capacity among 
countries, and disconnection of causes and impacts of climate change are 
intrinsic characteristics of the greenhouse gas debate. In addition, in a 
global setting based primarily on exploiting comparative advantages, cli¬ 
mate change impacts on agriculture tend to be accentuated by the 
socio-economic and trade system. 

Integrating climate change mitigation and adaptation policies with 
sustainable development policies improves prospects of achieving long¬ 
term environmental goals on the one hand and meeting immediate 
development needs on the other. The world community of nations must 
fairly and equitably meet the challenge of addressing climate change mitiga¬ 
tion policies. This must take into account differences between nations in 
their past and future emissions, as well as in natural, technological, and 
financial resources. The timely implementation of economically efficient 
and environmentally effective international agreements on climate change 
combined with national adaptive measures will be critical in the context of 
achieving societal goals of equity and sustainable development. 
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GokulPatnaik , 

Managing Director, Cebeco India Pvt. Ltd, New Delhi, India 

Ever since man started wandering on this earth, food has always been a 
constant need and challenge. It is man’s ingenuity, which has helped him to 
face this challenge in a manner that so far has been fairly successful. There 
liave been many cases where we have almost come to the brink. The famous 
essav on populkion theoty by Malthus predicted that man will never be able 
to keep pace with the geometric progression at which population grows. But 
so far we have been able to overcome all that. But will this continue? Can we 
do it in the future? Tliat is the question we are here to ponder over. 

Ibe world's population is growing. It is a moot question where it will be 
by 2050. There are statisticians who say it will be about 9 billion. At worst, 
it can reach up to 11 billion. Will there be enough food for everyone? 

In India, particularly, we have twin problems. One, the population will be 
growing. Second, we will have more people in the productive age group of 
20“60, unlike in the Western countries. So we will need more food for the 
active generation. Also, the other problem is that we will have to find jobs 
for these people and about a billion mouths to feed. Can we meet the chal¬ 
lenge? 

I am a great believer that with technological advances that are fast shap¬ 
ing our lives, we should be able to meet that challenge. We have so far the 
technoIog>', which has given us increased food production, and better 
storage and techniques to preserve the food. Quality is also improved; 
nutritional adequacy is now going up. The biotechnology, which Dr Dhawan 
mentioned, promises a great future. I am not going into the details, but the 
fact is that there are signs that we will be able to overcome this challenge at 
Iea.st on the production front. In the last 25 years, the per capita calorie 
intake has climbed to 30% and the real prices have actually dropped by 50% 
ill the world as a whole. So I feel that we will be able to solve the availability 
through technology. 

Of course, there is no room for complacency. There are challenges. As the 
chairj>erson said, 860 million people in the world are chronically under¬ 
nourished, 180 million children are severely underweight, and 13 million 
people die of hunger or related problems. Most of them are in Asia. Chal¬ 
lenges also come from climatic changes, as you just heard from Dr Fischer. 
Ob\iously this fight on the technological and productivity fronts will have to 
be continued. But I am more concerned with the whole gamut of food 
seciiriU' as it is not only a question of availability but of access as well. Even 
it food is available it is not necessarily accessible to everyone who needs it. 

I he Rome Declaration on World Food Security is given below, 
hood security exists when all people, at all times, have physical and eco- 
luiinic access to sufficient, safe, and nutritious food to meet their dietary 
iiet-d.s and fooil preferences for an active and healthy life.’ 

1 hr I)t;H‘larafioii puts equal emphasis on availability as well as access and 
ai>; j uis I feel that the minimum human needs can be addressed 

li >-ou gel dit'aper staples and better nutrition. 
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The three key components of food security therefore are as follows. 

1 Production or availability: sufficient supplies of appropriate quality 
consistently available to all 

2 Access: adequate resources to acquire nutritionally adequate and safe 
food available to all 

3 Utilization: proper biological use of food through adequate diet and 
health care. 

Sometimes, even if there is food, it is not utilized properly. But the third one 
is more a problem of the developed countries where obesity is a disease and 
fitness is a sunrise industry. For developing countries like India, I think we 
are struggling with the first two—availability and access. As I said, availabi¬ 
lity is something that I would leave to the scientists and agriculturists to 
solve. Although it is a formidable task, I am positive that they will be able to 
solve it. 

Let us turn to the question of access. In India, the paradox is that we, 
today, have 60 MT (million tonnes) of foodgrain in our buffer stocks in the 
central pool. We are spending 220 billion rupees on food subsidy, yet 130 
million people go to bed hungry. Why is it so? Because the poor have no 
access. They have no access to land—most of them are landless any way. 
Even if they have a little land, they have no capital to have highly productive 
agriculture, which will give them some returns. Even if they produce some¬ 
thing, they are denied access to the market. The imperfection of the market 
system successfully keeps them away from the mainstream. Also, the infra¬ 
structure is veiy inadequate and increases the costs. 

The price support operation that the government has used as a tool has 
basically served the purpose of increasing productivity but it has not serv^ed 
the purpose of enhancing accessibility. The resource-poor farmers are still 
poor. In fact, what it has done with the inefficiency of the parastatal sy^stem, 
which is the FCI (Food Corporation of India), is that it has increased the 
price of foodgrain to a level where it is today—higher than the international 
price and certainly beyond the reach of most of the poor people in this 
country. 

The first thing that the government should tackle is to make the market 
more perfect. There are restrictions in storage, movement, and free trade, 
which should be removed. There are hordes of middlemen who really add 
no value but increase the prices and successfully keep the farmers away. 
Then there is lack of transparency—we don’t have a Ml auction in the 
market. If you are a farmer going to the auction market in Delhi, you will 
not know what price your goods are sold at, because it is done in secrecy. 

There are heavy burdens of levies and taxes. All this together - including 
the international trade scenario, which still continues to be dominated by 
protectionist measures even after WTO - has created an imperfect market 
where people are denied access to their own produce. 

Our company had done a study for the fruit and vegetable system in five 
Indian metros and found that between the producer and consumer there 
are sk intermediaries and the mark-up in the chain is 65%. 
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The Other problem is the lack of infrastructure. Poor infrastructure leads 
to vety high wastage. About 25%-40% of fruit and vegetables are wasted, 
about !0%-15% of grain is being wasted because of inadequate infrastruc¬ 
ture. We do not have post-harvest facilities. Very poor handling at the ports 
makes Indian products very difficult to export because port handling is a 
major dement of the cost. So we are uncompetitive in international mar¬ 
kets. Also, imports are more costly here. Roads and communications are 
less developed. These together keep the rural farmers - 70% of the poor are 
in the villages - away. They are being kept away because of lack of access 
and infrastructure. 

Another point I wanted to make is that to have a model with which 
sustainable development can take place, we must consciously tiy to take the 
production or the value-addition process nearer to the place where the 
production takes place. All the goods, primary agricultural products, are 
produced in the villages hut most of the factories where value-addition 
takes place are far away. It leads to higher costs, denies employment in the 
rural areas, and also leads to pollution in the cities. 

So one of the strategies should be to consciously try to take value-addi¬ 
tion processing nearer to where the production is. It will give the rural poor 
better access. It will also give them better income. Of course, there is a 
technological challenge. Most of the manufacturing technologies are de¬ 
signed to give economies of scale. We will have to find appropriate 
technologies where the small-scale industries can also compete in terms of 
economy. 

Just to talk about the pollution and the damage that it does to the envi¬ 
ronment I have taken two examples. All of you are sitting in Delhi. The fruit 
and vegetable market in Delhi handles about 3.2 MT of products and 
produces 400 tonnes of garbage every day. Some 70 to 80 trucks of solid 
waste go out of this market alone. If this part of the work was done in the 
villages, this garbage would have stayed there and people would have 
got more money. Similarly some 200 000 birds (poultry) come to Delhi 
everyday. Live birds are slaughtered in the city. Some 8000 to 10 000 sheep 
and goat and 2000 large animals are slaughtered. You can imagine what 
kind of pollution that would be creating. So there is pressure on the trans¬ 
portation ^’stem and on effluent disposal. All this could be solved if we 
could move the processing or value-addition process nearer to the place of 
production. 

I would like to suggest that if we are to reduce the undernourished popu¬ 
lation by half, which is the aim of the Millennium Summit, we have to put 
greater emphasis not only on production but also on providing greater 
ac cess. ! his can be done by taking up rural development and poverty alle¬ 
viation programrnes in a more aggressive manner, improving marketing 
and the distribution network, ensuring physical and financial infrastruc¬ 
ture, tacilitating value addition nearer the production centre, and also 
making sure that the aims of WTO are not frustrated by protectionist 
iiieas’isres liy the otlier more powerful nations. 
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In the last session, there were some questions about whether the corpo¬ 
rate sector and other people have a role. So I have just put on board what 
my company, the Royal Cebeco Group of Holland, which is a farmers’ 
cooperative in The Netherlands, has put out on its own initiative. Surely 
sustainability means people, resources, and environment in equal respect. 
These are the three corners, which have to be treated equally. Profit is 
important, but people and the planet come before profits. So not only the 
government but the corporates too have a role in creating sustainable 
development to assure basic human needs and food security for all. 


John Skerritt 

Deputy Director, Australian Centre for International Agricultural Research, 

Canberra, Australia 

Agricultural R&D partnerships for sustainable livelihoods 

Food security is still veiy important in many parts of the developing world. 
Populations continue to increase rapidly in developing Asian countries, and 
yet the improvements in cereal yield obtained by the introduction of mod¬ 
ern varieties and management practices during the Green Revolution are 
tapering off. Recently, there has been an increased attention of interna¬ 
tional donor agencies and development banks on poverty alleviation. The 
definition of poverty is now often broadened to include, apart from access to 
resources, aspects of ‘well-being’, including access to health and education, 
the presence of accountable government and civil society institutions, and 
freedom from vulnerability to natural disasters or economic shocks. How¬ 
ever, it was economic growth that was central to reduction in poverty in 
East Asia in recent decades. Rural development is central to poverty’ allevia¬ 
tion in developing countries, since most of the poor are based in rural areas. 
Growth in the agricultural sector is usually a precursor to national economic 
growth, although for major impacts on poverty reduction to occur, produc¬ 
tivity in the agricultural sector must also increase, the growth should be 
labour-intensive, and markets liberalized. 

Agricultural R&D does have an important role in poverty alleviation, 
usually with solid rates of return on the initial investment made in the 
research. Impact assessment studies carried out in several developing 
countries by the CGIAR (Consultative Group on International Agricultural 
Research) have consistently demonstrated Aat three most valuable inter¬ 
ventions to reduce rural poverty are agricultural R&D, education, and road 
construction. Well-adopted results of agricultural research (in the presence 
of an enabling policy environment) are crucial to increase productivity' and 
returns to farmers. Much of the research needed to reduce poverty’ is of a 
‘public goods nature’, and so will not be undertaken by the private sector. By 
their nature, most research activities indirectly (rather than directly) target 
poverty-affected groups, but these indirect activities potentially benefit 
more people in the medium to long terrp. A major impact of agricultural 
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R&D on poverty has been the lowering of food prices through increases in 
productivity and smoothing of seasonal food supplies (through interven¬ 
tions such as irrigation, introduction of short-season varieties, and better 
post-harvest storage and processing methods). Agricultural research for 
|X)vert\' alleviation purposes must often also address the sustainability of 
production in marginal and fragile environments, as attempts to increase 
production from these environments can sometimes involve unsustainable 
practices. 

Scientists from the International Food Policy Research Institute, have 
recently suggested that the priorities for reducing poverty through agricul¬ 
tural R&D should encompass research aimed at (1) increased staple food 
production; (2) increased production in less-favoured lands; (3) agricultural 
diversification by smallholders; (4) increased employment and income 
generation for landless workers; (5) enhanced food nutrition and safety; 
and (6) empowering the poor through R&D using a range of approaches 
including farmer participation, scale-neutral technologies, and encouraging 
private sector involvement in agriculture in poor areas. 

How then can poverty in developing countries be addressed through 
R&D collaborations with developed countries such as Australia? Surpris¬ 
ingly, many of the priorities for Australian agriculture are not very different 
from those in developing countries such as India! These include the need to 
continue to increase production efficiency through new crop germplasm, 
new crop management tools, and intensification of production where 
resources permit. This is underpinned by an increased emphasis on 
sustainability-to manage low natural soil fertility, and increase water use 
efficiency, in part through better management of surface water resources. 
Diyland and irrigation-induced salinity along with inappropriate native 
vegetation clearing are significant threats to the sustainability of agriculture 
ill Australia. In addition, farmers are learning how to better manage sea¬ 
sonal climatic variability, which is significant in many parts of Australia and 
India. Other current priorities in Australian agriculture include addressing 
market-driven quality requirements, increased commercialization, main¬ 
taining quarantine security, and developing an innovation culture. 

The ACL4R (Australian Centre for International Agricultural Research) 
is part of the Australian government aid effort, and acts as a facilitator, 
funder, and manager of international agricultural R&D projects. India’is an 
important partner of ACIAR’s, and since the early 1980s we have completed 
30 projects. We have 22 active projects and about 10 currently under deve¬ 
lopment. Partners include the Indian Council of Agricultural Research and 
the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research and institutes, universities, 
and selected NGOs in several parts of India. Collaborations are on agriciil- ’ 
tural production and natural resource management problems that are 
t‘oiiiinou to both countries. Priorities for cooperation include 
® utilization of low-grade feeds for milk production; 
m t'Hvedilig of meat .sheep; 
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B wool and leather processing and effluent management; 

% genetic improvement of broad-acre crops; 
a constraints to production in dryland cropping, such as drought, 
waterlogging, and weeds; 

a sustainable plantation rnanagement and utilization of Australian trees 
for reforestation and agroforestry; 
a characterization of insect threats to stored durable products; 
a detection and management of natural and man-made contaminants in foods; 
a policy research underpinning trade and market access; 

B water conservation through on-farm soil and crop management; 
a better policy and institutional frameworks for water resource manage¬ 
ment; 

n management of nutrient inputs or nutrient deficiencies in low fertilit}' 
soils; and 

m broad-scale issues including degradation of arid rangelands and seasonal 
climate forecasting. 

Three case studies will be carried out, which draw out the benefits of agri¬ 
cultural R&D, and the partnership model, for fostering sustainable 
livelihoods. These are projects on (1) sustainable diy'land agriculture, 

(2) managing the threat of weeds, and (3) on improved, low-cost cattle and 
buffalo nutrition. Australian collaboration in agricultural R&D with India is 
driven by both altruism and enlightened self-interest. There are the aid 
objectives of poverty alleviation, food security, and sustainable livelihoods. 
Also, developing the prosperity of both countries and of the region will 
contribute to world peace. However, ACIAR’s acti\ities are unusual for aid 
projects in that many seek mutual benefits from the technological or policy 
research for both the developing-country partner and Australia. In addition, 
there are indirect benefits for Australian organizations through potential 
access to new markets and training opportunities. 

Chairperson's concluding remarks 

Let me start with an interesting quote from something I saw recently on 
food security. 

One thing is sure. The earth is more cultivated and developed 
now than ever before. There is more farming but fewer forests. 
Swamps are drying up and cities are springing up on an un¬ 
precedented scale. We have become a burden to our planet. 
Resources are becoming scarce and soon nature will no longer 
be able to satisfy our needs. 

This is not a quote from Mr Lester Brown; not even from Malthus. It is 
actually from Quintus Septimus Tertullianus, a Roman politician of 2000 
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years ago, who talked about the constraints on agriculture even then. Of 
course, those dire predictions were never realized. 

The world has changed. It’s a much more interconnected world than in 
Roman times. He was talking about a very small part of a very large planet 
with a very small population. Today, the situation is the reverse-we are a 
smaller planet, a larger population, and a more interconnected population. 
Yet, the reality that was there 2000 years ago in tenns of the far-reaching 
comments by that politician, in a way, can be subscribed to even today. 

'rhen the world embarked upon human ingenuity, technical change, invest¬ 
ment in research and technology, investment in human capacity, and we 
have staved off the sorts of dire predictions that he and Malthus made. 

We must not rest on our laurels. We must now turn our attention to the 
package of actions that we must implement to change food security today 
and ensure that we have food security for tomorrow. Our colleagues talked 
earlier in this conference about the level of nutrition—the 800 million 
l>t‘ople who are under-nourished, the 5-7 million children below the age of 
five that die each year because of malnutrition. Yet, today we have a 30- 
trillion-dollar global economy and plenty of food with historically low 
prices. CommodiW prices are at their lowest for 100 years in real terms. 
Clearly, the issue is not just food availability. We have to come to grips with 
the fact that food security means having enough money to buy food and 
having enough food that can be bought at a reasonable price. Supply and 
demand must meet and access is every bit as important as availability. 

Now let us turn to tomorrow. Let us think about the next 25 or 30 years, 
when we would have added another 2 billion people to the world. If we have 
any chance of economic growth, even modest growth, our predictions are 
that over the next 25 to 40 years, food requirements will double—driven 
partly by the 2 billion additional mouths to be fed and partly by income 
effects. In India, we are seeing a dramatic lifestyle revolution driven by 
changing incomes, diets, eating habits, and demand for food. 

So if we have a problem of access today, as w^as mentioned by a number 
of our speakers, tomorrow we will have both the challenges of access and 
avai!abilit>'. It is also dear that if we want to reduce the poverty and meet 
the Millennium Development Goals that were set two years ago, we will also 
need income growth. Per capita GDP (gross domestic product) must in¬ 
crease. 

For many developing countries, the agriculture sector is central to their 
economic growth. So food security is about food and it is about farmers. But 
farmers are also about earning income because income in the rural areas 
has a multiplier effect, both on-farm and off-farm. So we must see agricul- 
turi* also as an economic asset; a sector that must grow. It must grow 
{Kirticiilaiiy in those countries w’here it is more than 20% or so of GDP and 
that nieaiLS almost all ot Africa and many other parts of the world. 

So we must begin thinking today about tomorrow and we have a set of 
iiivestmeiit ami policy choices to make. These choices must be made with 
uH i'oasing attention to sustainability. We must increase food and agriculture. 
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Agricultural productivity must grow if economic growth is to occur and if 
food security is to be maintained or enhanced. But we must do so in a way 
that is both environmentally and socially responsible. We heard from a 
number of speakers about some of the dimensions of both environmental 
and social responsibility. Some have called it corporate responsibilities or 
the triple bottom line. By increasing productivity, we must also ensure that 
it is done in an environmentally, and socially sensible manner. 

In agriculture we have only two alternatives or combinations-we can 
extensify or we can intensify. We didn’t talk much about the extensification 
option in large measure because it has limitations. We are not yet Malthu¬ 
sian in a sense but I think the amount of additional land we have to bring 
under cultivation is, if not limited, certainly going to have a large environ¬ 
mental impact. Nearly 20%-30% of the world’s forests have already been 
converted to agriculture. We know that agriculture is becoming a major user 
of water. About 70% of water is being used in agriculture. We are losing 
about 2 million hectares of land per year to erosion and salinization and 
between 5 and 8 million hectares to urbanization and road infrastructure, 
something that’s often not factored in, in our loss of agricultural land. Every 
10 minutes, we lose 240 hectares of forests. So we know that in a sense the 
option of extensification has its limits. It has natural limits but indeed it has 
limits that are bound by environmental considerations of biological diver¬ 
sity, forest depletion, and land erosion. So, for the most part, extensification 
is not an environmentally responsible choice. 

We can then turn to intensification. The Green Revolution accelerated 
agricultural intensification and boosted yields dramatically. The CGIAR and 
its centres, including one here in India ICRISAT (International Crops 
Research Institute for the Semi-Arid Tropics) - in Hyderabad - together 
with National Agricultural Systems, played a vital role. However, it largely 
left Africa behind and today an African farmer produces only, for the same 
crop in a similar ecosystem, a third to a quarter of his Asian or Latin Ameri¬ 
can counterpart. We are essentially drawing to the end of the intellectual 
capital of the Green Revolution and we now need to re-invest in the future 
of R&D. 

Today’s advances in agricultural sciences have indeed put up a new array 
of possibilities. We know that we have got crops that can grow in drought 
conditions and mineral-deficient soils and can be resistant to pests and 
disease. We can also integrate nutritional fortification into foods. However, 
we should recognize that these new applications of science and technology 
are not without risks—ethical, environmental, and health-related. Many 
countries still do not have the capacity to deal with the advancing sciences, 
much of which is in the private sector, and ancillary investments in physical 
and human capital are needed. 

We must apply science for productivity gains. However, it must be done 
in a way that respects ecological and environmental factors. It must he 
socially acceptable as well. The combination of social responsibility and 
environmental responsibility will indeed define the new science agenda. 
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Ut me turn now to some of the actions that are potentially needed. First, 
we must address - the list is in no particular order - trade imbalances to 
allow developing countries to compete. We must invest in developing 
countries to ensure that they can compete. There is no good in tripling 
productivity in parts of Africa in a liberalized trade regime and then finding 
that the rural roads are in such bad condition that you can’t get the food half 
a mile from the farmer, let alone to the port, for export. 

Today we see the subsidy for agriculture at one billion dollars a day-365 
!?illion dollars a year. If they were removed, research shows that the supply 
response in developing countries could add 140 billion dollars worth of 
exports—roughly three times the size of the aid package today. So the issue 
of trade is very' \ital and important in any form of new compact that the 
world seeks to achieve over these coming years. It doesn’t mean that the 
subsidies can be removed overnight - that is a political impossibility - but 
at least attention to the issue and the establishment of long-term actions is 
important. 

Second, we need to initiate an international public dialogue on agricul¬ 
tural science and technology' that reviews all options and all risks with all 
.stakeholders - NGOs (non-governmental organizations), governments, 
private sector, civil society, academia, etc. - to find an acceptable way 
fonvard that is both environmentally and socially responsible. We must 
recognize the asymmetry of risk and consequence. It is very easy for any of 
us sitting here, given the incomes we have, to make choices in the foods we 
will consume and will not consume and how they will be produced. If you 
are a kid sitting outside of this room and you have Vitamin A deficiency and 
y^ou are lining on less than a dollar a day, you may have a very different view 
of the risks and consequences. 

So we need a debate. We need an international debate that looks from all 
angles at the risks and the consequences of the new generation of science 
and technology”. We need to invest in public good research and ensure that 
Its findings are in the public domain and accessible by all, including small 
farmers. W'e need to focus on productivity with a green face and address 
vulnerability”, including climate change. Climate change is a genuine threat 
to farming systems in developing countries. We should recognize it as such. 
W e also need to look at drought tolerance, and link up climate change, 
water resources, and soil salinization, etc. 

At this point in time, the CGIAR gives about 350 million dollars a year in 
grants to the 16 centres worldwide, including an excellent one in India, just 
outside of Hyderabad, that works in partnership with national institutions. 

agricultural subsidies from the 

OEC D (Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development) coun¬ 
tries. Getting some more balance into a R&D agenda would seem to me to 

a priority. 

I bird, we need to invest in rural development to reverse urban bias and 
t*» a ddress poverty, the hulk of which currently resides in rural areas. We 
sietn! lo invest in on-farm activities. But as Mr Patnaiksaid, we also need to 
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invest in off-farm activities, creating productive centres in rural areas, 
whether it’s the transformation of foodstuffs or packaging or storage. We 
need to ensure that employment opportunities are available in rural areas. 
We need to invest in rural infrastructure, especially roads. 

I think that India is rather better served by rural roads than Africa where 
the lack of rural infrastructure is really a huge impediment to domestic 
trade, let alone international trade. We need to ensure in this regard that 
donors are willing to align their work and their funding with the rural 
development realities. 

I come from the World Bank where our rural development lending, our 
agricultural lending, has slipped from 40% where it stood 25 years ago to 
less than 7% in 2001. We need to revitalize our lending to rural areas, 
linking it with concerns of food security, ecology and environmental, soci¬ 
ety, productivity, and economic growth. We need to invest in African 
agriculture, which was largely left behind in the Green Revolution, and 
currently underperforms relative to Asia and Latin America. But to do so we 
need to have full recognition of the ecological fragility of that continent. We 
need to ensure that it is done in a socially responsible manner. African 
agriculture remains a high priority for both AJfrica and the world. 

In conclusion, I would say that we need to raise awareness of the issues 
that were put on the agenda today—biotechnology, risk and consequence, 
and both on-farm and off-farm employment. We need to raise the issues of 
the link between climate change and agriculture. It’s not well-understood 
internationally. We need to talk much more about the feasible partnerships 
between developed and developing countries, between developing countries 
themselves, and between the public and private sectors. For example, the 
private sector now dominates the science and agricultural research business. 

We need to raise awareness on a common platform, both for Monterrey, 
where the Financing for Development conference will take place, and for 
Johannesburg, where the World Summit on Sustainable Development will 
take place. 

Summary of the questions-and-answers session 

A participant wanted to know what checks were being put in place in deve¬ 
loping countries to ensure that the introduction of biotechnology causes no 
damage, such as dwindling diversity of seeds, unforeseen harm to non- 
target species through use of bio-pesticides, and problems associated with 
genetically modified organisms. The question was addressed to Mr Gokul 
Patnaik and Dr Vibha Dhawan. Mr Patnaik replied that concern over the 
possible harmful effects of biotechnology was valid. These problems have to 
be addressed, although the harm biotechnology may cause is not sufficient 
reason to brush it away, since it has many benefits too. In developing coun¬ 
tries like India where food availability is a big problem and space and 
resources are limited, biotechnology and its benefits cannot be altogether 
ignored. It must be researched well, but the question of doing away with it 
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completely does not arise. He added that there is a very strict regulatory 
framework established by the Department of Biotechnology, Government of 

India. 

Dr Dhawan said that she did not see any incompatibility between 
permaculture and other broader areas of agriculture and biotechnology. She 
said that biotechnology is important and can be quite beneficial to the 
emironment. She gave the example of Australia where genetically modified 
cotton has reduced the number of pesticide sprays on the crop from over a 
dozen a year to tw’o or three. In this way, contamination of the environment 
by pesticides can be reduced elsewhere, too. The point is that biotechnology 
has to be used in the right manner to avoid causing harm to the environment. 
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Chairperson's remarks by 

Antonio V del Rosario, President, Energy Development and Utilization 

Foundation Inc., The Philippines; Chairman, Executive Assembly 

2002-04, World Energy Council, London 

There are many sources of GHG (greenhouse gas) emissions that have been 
the cause of concern about climate change. The supply and use of energy, 
particularly the use of fossil fuels, is perhaps among its principal sources. 
Energy is among the key drivers of economic growth and of the civilized 
world as we know it. We cannot do without it. Hence sustainable energy, the 
sustainable supply and use of it for the greatest benefit of all, is a key com¬ 
ponent of the liveable world, in harmony with nature, that we all aspire for. 

Social, economic, and environmental objectives must be taken into 
account in the supply and use if it is to be sustainable energy. According to 
the WEA’s (World Energy Assessment’s) 1998 data, fossil fuels comprise 
79.6% of the world’s primary energy demand. Oil accounts for 35.3%, 
natural gas 21.1%, and coal 23.1%. Renewables account for 13.9%, consist¬ 
ing of hydro (2.2%), traditional renewables (9.5%), and new renewables 
(2.2%), Nuclear accounts for about 6.5%. The WEA’s forecast for 2020 
shows fossil fuels persisting as the world’s dominant energy sources. Fossil 
fuels are tracking towards over 11 billion tonnes of oil equivalent in the year 
2020, from about 7.63 billion tonnes of oil equivalent in 1998. 

The recent 18th World Energy Congress in Buenos Aires concluded that 
there are no new technologies expected to displace the dominant role of 
fossil fuels as sources of energy for the world and that the proven resource 
base exists to support it well into this century. Thus, this augurs the undi¬ 
minished emission of GHGs into the 2020s. There vdil presumably be 
efforts to minimize, if not entirely eliminate it on the way to 2020. How 
successful they will be is for the world to decide in Johannesburg and 
beyond. 

Given the foregoing scenario in GHG emissions, reduction will call for a 
greater efficiency in the supply and use of energy and the introduction of 
clean energy technologies. There are efficiency improvements to begin with 
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that can help business and industry to address it without major capital 
investments. They are system- and operations-based. In an analysis of its 
continuing 28-year record of the performance of generating plants {Energy 
for People, Energy for Peace), the WEC (World Energy Council) found that 
as much as 75% of the efficiency savings came from system operation and 
management; only 25% came from equipment. If new equipment were to be 
put in place, it would not be fully effective without accompanying systems 
and operational changes. 

There is a wde gap between the average performing and the top-ranked 
plants, based on performance. The difference could amount to as much as 
80 billion dollars in annual efficiency savings. Even if plant equipment were 
to become necessary', beyond the tools at hand, these improvements await 
wider applications as a function of the specific energy markets’ ability to 
recognize the costs of doing so. Further improvements in new, clean tech¬ 
nolog}' need to be supported by continuing research, development, and 
demonstration, which has seen a declining trend {RD8rD - New Technolo¬ 
gies for the 21st Century) over the last 10 years or so, tending to focus on 
shorter-term and customer-oriented directions. 

A menu of alternative GHG-friendly energy options is readily available. 
This includes hydropower, nuclear, geothermal, and other renewables like 
\«nd and solar power. Further down the road, there are hydrogen fuels and 
fuel cells. Where climate change objectives favour these alternatives, how¬ 
ever, there are other acceptability issues for some of them which vary with 
the particular circumstances and priorities of each country, for example, on 
nuclear and hydro disposal. The thus advocates keeping all energy 

options open. The forecast for renewable energy is at variance from the high 
hopes for its contribution to GHG emissions reduction and, more impor¬ 
tantly, its close relevance to the needs of the world’s energy poor; most of 
whom live in the rural areas of developing countries. More work is needed 
to remove the barriers to its wider application and ensure affordable, ad¬ 
equate, and reliable energy services for everyone. Closer integration with 
the other responses of poverty' alleviation and sustainable development will 
be essential and is the focus of this Delhi Sustainable Development Summit. 

Preens ha ndarl 

Associate Director, Policy Analysis Division, TERI, New Delhi, India 

I w'oiild like to briefly tell you about the juncture at which we are in the 
current climate change debate, and where we ought to be heading. Underly- 
ing assumptions to the scenario of where we ought to be are changes in 
production and consumption patterns, adequate flows of financial resources 
ti? flse South, and technology transfer. As the chairperson mentioned, 
ctTiiral to this are also cleaner energy' forms and energy efficiency improve- 
srients. 

_ C Jomg b.-ifk a littlejn histoiy', what did the UN FCCC (United Nations 
iT.siutnvork CVmvention on Climate Change) underline? In 1992, we had 
i i.tuinoiiod Ui common and differentiated responsibility in addressing 
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issues related to climate change while recognizing the need for developing 
countries to meet their social and developmental objectives. The Conven¬ 
tion clearly said that developing country participation was contingent upon 
effective implementation of commitments of developed country' parties to 
resources and technology transfer. In addition, in 1992 we were optimistic 
enough to commit ourselves to a target of reducing emissions in Annex 1 
countries to 1990 levels by 2000. 

Since then there have been intensive rounds of negotiations and political 
bargaining, which shaped the Kyoto Protocol. Whatever the shortcomings of 
the Protocol, at least there were significant achievements in that we had 
finally arrived at a consensus to address the issue of climate change. There 
was some flexibility provided to various Annex I countries in achieving their 
commitments to reduce GHG emissions. Three mechanisms - emissions 
trading, JI Goint implementation), and CDM (clean development mecha¬ 
nism) - were introduced for the purpose. The CDM particularly was a 
recourse for developing countries to do their bit for climate change. Also, 
the Protocol re-emphasized on the principle of differentiated responsibiliW. 

However, there are certain limitations too in the Protocol. Obviously, the 
commitments are not adequate to reach the objective that was set out in the 
Convention. The fact that ‘hot air’ crept into the Protocol has also diluted 
the action that should have been forthcoming to address climate change. 
Further, resource and technology transfer has always found mention in the 
debate on climate change, but I think we are paying more of a lip service to 
this even now. Finally, there are certain Parties who have expressed that 
lack of commitments from large developing countries such as China and 
India constitutes a major flaw in the Protocol. 

Nevertheless, hopefolly, we are working towards ratification of the 
Protocol. I would just like to highlight some ground realities. Where do 
developing countries like India and China stand as far as per capita primary 
energy consumption against other countries of the world (Figure 1)? We are 
well below the world average of 1992. Going further, this translates into 
much lower emissions from countries like India and China. Coupled to this 
is the fact that developing countries are more vulnerable to impacts of 
climate change for instance the agricultural sector could be adversely 
impacted and this raises concerns related to food security in the developing 
countries. 

We have moved further and now we have the Marrakesh Accord, which 
has led to successful conclusion of negotiations on operational details of the 
Kyoto Protocol (Figure 2). I think there has been further dilution of commit¬ 
ments that we had agreed to at Kyoto. Of the total estimated reduction of 
608 MTC (million tonnes of carbon) agreed to in the Kyoto Protocol, with 
the US withdrawal we are uncertain about 424 MTC which should have 
been forthcoming from the US. Of the balance 284 MTC, about 92 MTC 
could be met by ‘hot air’, which is a result of fortuitous circumstances in 
economies in transition and not due to any conscious, concrete move to 
reduce emissions. Further with the inclusion of forestry management, there 
is an estimated 70 MTC which could be used to meet commitments. 
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Figure! Per capita primary energy consumption: 1992 versus 1999 
Source US Energy Information Administration 


0.4% of 1990 Annex IGHG emissions 



Figure 2 Marrakesh Accord: successful conclusion of negotiations on operational 
details of Kyoto Protocol but dilution of Kyoto commitments 
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meaningful participation by developing countries address GHG reductions, 
then they have a very small window to work within. 

These contentious issues notwithstanding, I am an optimist and I think 
we can work towards a longer-term vision. We have to definitely go beyond 
the first commitment period, which is 2008-12. We have to, as a scientific 
community, decide on what level of GHG concentrations we want to work 
towards, which is ‘the safest’ as far as climate change concerns go. Within 
this long-term vision of stabilization, we have to work out commitments for 
reducing emissions beyond the first commitment period. 

I think this vision should take into account equity, efficiency, and sus¬ 
tainable development concerns of developing countries. There are various 
ways of reaching a mutually agreed vision, but these necessarily have to take 
into account the principles of per capita emissions, per capita income, and 
GHG intensity or a combination of these approaches to work towards, 
finally, a sustainability corridor. This necessarily means changes in lifestyles 
in some countries and adequate recognition for growth in developing 
countries. 

To conclude, I would not take away from the Kyoto Protocol. I definitely 
think it is a major achievement, even though the commitments to reduce 
emissions have not been adequate. We should not let the US non-participa¬ 
tion overwhelm the entire process, which is quite evident from what 
happened at CoP-7 (Seventh Session of the Conference of the Parties to the 
UN FCCC). If we are talking about sustainable development in developing 
countries and with a mechanism like CDM, I think there is a need for a 
quick start to the small projects for CDM. The question of developing 
country participation has now moved further. The question is not whether 
developing countries would participate or not. The developing countries are 
already making significant efforts in any case within their national energ>' 
policies, efforts which would bring about efficiency gains and enhance use 
of renewables and the like, all of which result in reduction in GHGs. The 
question regarding developing countries participation is ‘when and how’. 
Underlying this ‘how’ are resources, technology, a technology vision, and a 
long-term vision on stabilization. What we have to do now is move further 
from this issue of burden sharing to initiative sharing and for this the 
scientific community, the technologists, and the business community need 
to take on a more proactive role. 

Michael Zammit Cutajar 

Executive Secretary, United Nations Framework Convention on Climate 

Change Secretariat, Bonn 

CLimate change and equity 

Equity and efficiency are key components of sustainability. Where efficiency 
underpins the economic and environmental pillars of sustainability, equity 
is the foundation of the social and political pillars. There are two dimen¬ 
sions of equity embedded in the UN FCCC and the Kyoto Protocol. First, 
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equity lies at the core of the principle of ‘common but differentiated respon¬ 
sibilities and respective capabilities.’ This principle makes the fundamental 
distinction in the Convention and the Protocol between developed coun¬ 
tries, having the capacity to reduce emissions, and developing countries, 
whose efforts must be supported with finance and technology transfer. 

The current commitment paradigm, exemplified by the Protocol, requires 
industrialized economies to limit or reduce their GHG emissions to 5.2% 
below 1990 levels during the years 2008-2012. M regards developing 
countries, it is recognized that economic and social development and pov- 
ert>^ eradication are their overriding priorities and that their emissions will 
grow as their material welfare improves. (Southern emissions will reach 
those of the North around the year 2010.) 

The second dimension of equity proceeds from the scientific evidence 
gathered over the years by the IPCC (Intergovernmental Panel on Climate 
Change). The third and latest IPCC assessment report (2001) reveals 
stronger proof of the human footprint on the global climate and projects 
ever more disturbing scenarios of temperature increases and resulting 
adverse effects. 

This assessment exposes the dramatic vulnerability of the people, com¬ 
munities, and countries least able to cope with external shocks that are not 
of their making. As humankind continues to alter the earth’s atmosphere, 
those with the least resources have the least capacity to cope with an in¬ 
creasingly changing climate. Thus, climate change introduces a new and 
urgent factor of inequity into our world. The typical reliance of poor coun¬ 
tries on agriculture, forestry, and fisheries heightens their exposure to 
external environmental shocks. 

International response today 

'rhe outcomes of the negotiations in Bonn (CoP 6.5, July 2001) and Marra¬ 
kesh (CoP 7, October/November 2001) define the scope of the agreed 
international response on climate change for the present decade. They may 
l)e assessed according to two criteria—(1) support for the engagement of 
developing countries in the global climate change strategy and (2) incen¬ 
tives to industrialized countries to ratify the Kyoto Protocol and be bound 
by its targets. 

In support of developing country engagement, recognition is given to the 
need for sustainable development, as well as to the economic impacts of 
emission limitation on oil-exporting countries. Vulnerability and adaptation 
are agreed areas of priority assistance. Efforts to mitigate emissions are also 
to be supported. Transfer of technology and know-how and the building of 
capacity' are the instruments of such assistance and support. 

I he flow of financial resources for these purposes is to be predictable and 
adequate, though there is no agreement on a concrete target. Three new 
funds are to be established and operated by the GEF (Global Environment 
I'iicility). Some OECD (Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
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Development) countries pledged to contribute 410 million dollars per year 
by 2005, to be revised by 2008. The CDM is launched on a ‘prompt start’. 

Incentives for ratification of the Protocol essentially take the form of 
enhanced flexibility, intended to lower the expected economic cost of com¬ 
pliance. There is no quantitative limit on access to the offshore mechanisms 
(trading, JI, CDM). The controlled use of carbon storage in forests and soils 
(sinks) is permitted. The compliance regime is persuasive rather than 
punitive. 

Combined with this flexibility, the withdrawal of the US from the Proto¬ 
col commitments shakes the foundations of the market-driven edifice 
envisaged in Kyoto. In the absence of US demand — or of supply manage¬ 
ment of‘hot air’ (excess emission allowances for the Russian Federation and 
other economies in transition) - the market incentive for emissions reduc¬ 
tion will be weak. A US domestic scheme of emissions limitation, outside 
Kyoto but in the same global market, would restore demand to the market 
and necessitate a revision of this assessment. Failing that, political commit¬ 
ment will be required by industrialized countries other than the US to take 
determined action to desist from acquiring ‘hot air’, cut emissions at home, 
and promote investment in emission avoidance in developing countries 
through the CDM. In other words, Kyoto will be politically driven until the 
US rejoins the global effort. 

In sum, the Bonn/Marrakesh deal can be evaluated as a political and 
institutional breakthrough—political, because the withdrawal of the US did 
not deter action by the rest of the world and institutional, because the Kyoto 
system now has a chance to work, even if the initial results maybe more 
modest than hoped. 

Evolving international agenda 
Marrakesh closed a chapter in the evolution of the global response to cli¬ 
mate change and its impacts. Johannesburg should be the trigger for the 
entry into force of the Kyoto Protocol, which will drive the response. The 
following chapter will open with the launch of the next round of negotia¬ 
tions on emission limitation commitments. 

The inevitable focus on the drama of new negotiations should not be 
allowed to distract attention from the non-controversial topics of vulner¬ 
ability and adaptation. Adaptation must become a planning aim in all 
countries, a factor of sustainability, and an objective of international coop¬ 
eration. It must evolve from emergency response to anticipator)^ strateg)^ 
With regard to the next phase of emission limitation, creative thinking is 
needed, going beyond the current ‘cap and trade’ paradigm. Some ideas - 
not new, but perhaps timely - are provided below, 
a In this era of globalization, motivation of the social responsibility of the 
corporate sector is an avenue to be explored. Corporate responsibility 
could be engaged in ‘high quality’ CDM projects and in global sector 
standards. 
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• The CDM is not only a mechanism of flexibility but also an instrument 
for sustainable development. Yet, most analyses conclude that the 
emerging carbon market will bypass small projects in small econo¬ 
mies, in particular least developed countries. Specialized funds that 
promote a market for emission reductions with superior environmen¬ 
tal and social attributes could help correct this bias. Corporations 
could gain ‘moral credits’ for investing in such projects. 

• If certain industries that are large energy consumers and leading 
sources of GHG emissions (e.g., automobiles and steel) were to agree 
on international efficiency standards, this would have a positive 
impact on a world scale. These industries are dominated by relatively 
few international manufacturers located both in the North and the 
South. Agreement on such standards would also help move develop¬ 
ing countries to a lower emissions path, while addressing 
North-South competitiveness issues. 

a National emission limitation targets need to become more differentiated 
to permit ‘graduation’. Targets that seek to restrain not growth but 
intensity would suit developing countries willing to engage in policies 
and measures to limit emissions. Cost caps for developed countries are 
also an option. These issues - alive in academic and policy circles - 
should be brought within the intergovernmental process, 
a At the same time, the direction and distribution of emission limitation 
efforts over the next decades need to be known. The lack of an indication 
in the Protocol as to the emissions path beyond 2012 is a weakness of the 
instrument. Ideally, as suggested by the objective of the UN FCCC, states 
would agree on the ultimate ‘safe’ level at which to stabilize GHG concen¬ 
trations in the atmosphere and establish equitable criteria for sharing out 
that ‘environmental space’ over time. Meanwhile, an intermediate con¬ 
centrations target could be set, e.g., for 2050, to guide the next rounds of 
emission limitation commitments. 

Exploration of these avenues would provide incentives for the re-integration 
of the US in the multilateral effort, the deepening of the emission reduction 
commitments by industrialized countries, and the commitment of the 
industrializing’ developing countries to policies and measures to limit the 
growth of their emissions. CoP 8 in New Delhi (October/November 2002) - 
which might be the Protocol’s CoP 1 - can give a political push in these 
directions. 


Elliot Diringer 

Director, International Strategies, Pew Center on Global Climate Change, 

Washington, DC, USA 

Ihe concerns that we are addressing at this Summit reach across the globe. 
However, too often, we understand them only from a single vantage point. 
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I am very grateful to be here in New Delhi to share my perspective and, 
more importantly, to learn from the perspectives of others. 

I represent the Pew Center on Global Climate Change, a US-based NGO 
(non-governmental organization) dedicated to achieving fair and effective 
action against climate change. The Pew Center brings together expert 
analysis and a progressive business perspective. We work with scientists, 
economists, and other experts to examine and explain the many dimensions 
of climate change. We also work with major corporations to develop and 
promote practical and cost-effective strategies to reduce GHG emissions. 

Our goal is a smooth transition to a clean energy economy that ensures both 
a stable climate and strong, sustainable growth. We have two overriding 
policy objectives—(1) the establishment of flexible, mandatoiy measures to 
significantly reduce GHG emissions in the US; and (2) the creation over 
time of a global framework that helps put all countries on the path to cli¬ 
mate protection and sustainable development. 

One of the significant achievements of the Earth Summit in 1992 was the 
UN FCCC, which commits nations to the long-term goal of a safe and stable 
climate. Ten years after Rio, we are at last in a position to report some 
measure of progress towards that goal. Despite the US withdrawal, or 
perhaps in part because of it, other industrialized nations have resolved to 
push fonvard v^th the Kyoto Protocol. The recent agreements in Bonn and 
Marrakesh, while imperfect, establish a sound, workable framework for 
cost-effective emissions reduction. They represent a triumph not only for 
multilateralism, but also for the principle of harnessing the global market to 
protect our global environment. Having made the hard compromises, 
nations must now move forward with ratification and implementation so 
that they can begin to deliver on Kyoto’s promise. 

Whether or not it is party to the Kyoto Protocol, the US must also commit 
itself to concrete action to reduce emissions. In time, the US must again 
become a full partner in the international effort. However, it does not 
appear that such a time will come soon. There is virtually no chance that the 
present US administration will reverse its opposition to Kyoto. Nor does it 
appear that the administration is prepared to advance serious domestic 
measures to curb emissions. Yet there are signs that the US is in fact moving 
closer to recognizing and beginning to meet its responsibilities as the 
world’s largest GHG polluter. Just as President Bush’s rejection of Kyoto 
helped galvanize international support for the Protocol, it has helped stir 
support for domestic measures as well. It has elevated the issue in the press, 
and in Washington, DC. It has also spurred bipartisan interest in Congress, 
where leading law-makers from both parties have introduced measures that 
could start the US on the path to emissions reduction. It may be years still 
before the US launches the kind of efforts that are ultimately needed but I 
believe that public support, and the prospects for action, will continue to 
build. 

Support is growing, as well, within the US business communit}-. Many in 
the private sector, it is true, are pleased with the present administration's 
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approach. However, a growing number of companies - including the 37 
major corporations that are members of the Pew Center’s Business Environ¬ 
mental Leadership Council - are taking concrete steps to reduce their 
emissions. Moreover, these companies favour government action mandat¬ 
ing broader efforts. Many, particularly the multinationals, may be 
disadvantaged by the US withdrawal from Kyoto. They will not be able to 
manage their emissions reductions as cost-effectively and may miss impor¬ 
tant market opportunities. We believe it is important that any domestic 
regime in the US provide opportunities for international trading and emis¬ 
sions offsets, and that it be as compatible as possible with the international 
regime to help pave the way for ultimate convergence. 

We must, of course, recognize that Kyoto’s entry into force, and any US 
effort that may emerge in parallel, will represent only first steps. While the 
road from Rio to Marrakesh was difficult, the road ahead will be even more 
difficult. If we are to construct the full global framework needed to achieve 
the objective of the UN FCCC, we must begin focusing right now on the next 
set of critical challenges. One challenge is deciding whether the Conven¬ 
tion’s long-term objective must be translated into an agreed, quantifiable 
target, and, if so, how. Others include devising medium-term emissions 
targets that can most effectively mobilize investment in climate-friendly 
technologies and creating stronger mechanisms to ensure that these tech¬ 
nologies are shared widely. 

The most critical - and most difficult - challenge ahead is reaching 
consensus on an equitable sharing of responsibility for addressing climate 
change. Ultimately, we can achieve the objective set in Rio only if all nations 
are assured that each is contributing its fair share to this collective effort. 
This can happen, I believe, only if we understand climate change - both the 
challenges it presents and the opportunities - in the broader context of 
sustainable development. In the efforts they are already undertaking, 
developing countries themselves are providing powerful evidence of the 
linkages between climate change and sustainable development. 

Through actions to protect their local environments, reform their energy 
markets, strengthen their economies, and create a more promising future 
tor their people, many developing countries are, at the same time, achieving 
extraordinary' progress in reducing or avoiding GHG emissions. The very 
impressive efforts under way here in India to improve energy efficiency and 
expand the use of renewable power are prime examples. These efforts by 
developing countries must be more broadly recognized and nurtured. 
Strengthening the incentives for investment and technology flows, and the 
capaciU' to fruitfully absorb them, will better enable developing countries to 
meet their critical development needs while contributing further to the 
effort against climate change. 

De\ eloping countries are understandably reluctant to consider taking on 
binding coniniitments until developed countries demonstrate real progress 
in meeting their own. But we must begin now to open a new dialogue — a 
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dialogue grounded in a deeper understanding of the links between climate 
and sustainable development - so we may in time arrive at an equitable 
sharing of our ‘common but differentiated’ responsibilities. 

In closing, I would like to offer some brief thoughts on the opportunities 
presented by the WSSD. Translating the vision of sustainable development 
into tangible benefits for the millions around the world who have yet to 
share in the fruits of globalization requires action on many fronts-protec- 
tion of freshwater resources, improvement in basic health services, 
enhancement of agricultural productivity, and growth of new industries. 
Each of these, in turn, depends at least in part on the availability of ad¬ 
equate energy resources. This new energy must be not only affordable and 
reliable but also clean. A major aim for Johannesburg, one that would 
address both climate and sustainable development, should be the launch of 
substantial new efforts to deliver clean energy in developing countries. The 
need, the benefits, and the barriers are well understood. lYhat is needed now 
is for governments and the private sector to commit additional resources. 

Ten years after nations pledged themselves to the fight against climate 
change, we can at last report some progress. A real and sustained commit¬ 
ment to clean energy development would help build on this progress, and 
would help ensure for future generations a fairer, safer, more prosperous 
world. 

Hoesung Lee 

President, Council on Energy and Environment, Seoul, Republic of Korea 

Before I begin my remarks about the effectiveness of mitigation efforts, I 
want to emphasize the imperative of mitigation efforts. The recent IPCC 
reports indicate that for the next 100 years, the temperature changes will be 
between 1.4-5.8 °C, far greater than any temperature changes the earth has 
experienced for the last 10 000 years, and that mostly developing countries 
will be damaged by the impacts of climate change. 

Mitigation efforts are difficult because the consumer has to pay a higher 
price for the effort. In addition to paying a higher price, the consumer also 
has to adjust to lifestyles and attitudes that accommodate the impacts and 
mitigation of climate change. Because there are barriers - institutional, 
economic, and technological - to mitigation efforts, there is a role for policy 
intervention. 

To effectively remove the barriers, a national climate policy has to evolve 
from an overall framework of socio-economic policies of the country- and 
has to integrate the need for economic development and the recognition of 
the global collaboration required for stable climate. Leaders in the public 
and private sectors must accept that the climate change issue has to be 
integrated into the context of sustainable development. Flexible mecha¬ 
nisms are good approaches to improve the effectiveness of mitigation 
efforts. We need further action to facilitate the introduction of mitigation 
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efforts. One possible foture action is to have global efficiency standards for 
automobiles and appliances—both for domestic and commercial use. 

As a starter, industrialized countries could begin their own initiatives to 
strengthen efficiency and standards for certain products. Such initiatives 
\yill generate ripple effects through trade networks on developing countries 
around the world as they also begin to adopt higher standards. The effect of 
these initiatives will be similar to that of establishing global standards. 

Mitigation requires global participation and equitable sharing of bur¬ 
dens. Specifically, the enforcement measures for the industrialized 
countries and inducement mechanisms for the developing countries will 
determine the fate of global agreement towards mitigation. To eventually 
arrive at global participation, the world community needs to have some 
sense of an optimal level of GHG concentration in the atmosphere. This will 
work as a target for action. A long-term quantifiable target for global action 
will induce development and diffusion of new technology for mitigation and 
adaptation. In the absence of such a target, the desired technology develop¬ 
ment and dissemination will take much longer to have an impact. 

To conclude, the linkage between climate change and sustainable deve¬ 
lopment cannot be overemphasized. Only when this linkage is recognized 
will concrete measures for global participation be possible. 

Andrei Marcu 

Executive Director, International Emissions Trading Association, Geneva 

We are building global markets in GHGs. Global markets imply the partici¬ 
pation of both the North and the South. The organization that I represent is 
an overwhelmingly large Northern corporation. Some of the companies that 
we represent are also members of the World Business Council for Sustain¬ 
able Development; they are quite progressive. At this point, we reach out to 
the business community and the civil society in the South, especially in 
countries such as India. The lETA (International Emissions Trading Asso¬ 
ciation) is a business association of leading companies dedicated to the 
creation of GHG markets and reaching the goals of the UN FCCC. This is 
based on the tripod of sustainable development—economically efficient, 
with societal equity and environmental integrity. We have taken this market 
at a ver>’ early stage and feel that it has potential. A number of rules will be 
written under the Kyoto Protocol and the Marrakesh Accord, but a lot of 
things will be left to be defined in time. We feel that we can speed up this 
process by w'orking together in a cross-sectoral way. Hence, the need for 
standardization of components and marketing the GHGs. 

I have spoken to many of you here from the business community' and it is 
V en clear that the knowledge of GHG markets is very uneven. That is not 
tile case only in India but in Brazil and in my owm country, Canada as well. 
!.;irge corporations have the knowledge but as soon as we move away from 
the larpe I)yPonts and TransAltas, there is very little knowledge. 
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Again why do we want to build these markets? Really, because as a 
first statement, the Protocol has a provision to build up GHG markets 
and use market instruments. Markets have a record of delivering compli¬ 
ance in a cost-effective manner. Markets done right can promote efficiency, 
transparency, and sustainable development. It is really an opportunity to 
internalize externality costs. We do not claim that markets will provide or 
create reductions. 

Marrakesh is a step in the right direction but we have a long way to go 
from here. It clearly eliminates a lot of the uncertainties and helps define 
the Kyoto Protocol rules to a much greater degree. However, from a busi¬ 
ness point of view, it also introduces numerous uncertainties. One of them 
is the US participation and for many corporations - a lot of the large corpo¬ 
rations have their operations both in the US and say across the Atlantic, in 
Europe - that will create uncertainties in terms of how they plan, allocate 
resources, or operate in terms of the regulatory framework. Also in terms of 
ratification, from my point of view. I am a Canadian and until I see the 
signature of everybody on this Protocol, I think we are far away from saying 
that we have a ratified Protocol, There is a lot of pressure on Canada right 
now from the business community to go slow on the ratification. Everybody 
expects that it will be ratified by Johannesburg and so do I, but neverffieless 
we would like to see that concretized. 

What we have now is a global deal. All components must succeed and the 
CDM is a critical one. Some speakers have mentioned the doubts that exist 
in people’s minds regarding the feasibility of the CDM. Business is moving 
and is ahead of governments in many cases because it regards GHG markets 
as risk management issues. They are very real issues for business. The UK 
emission trading schemes vdll start very shortly; the EC (European Com¬ 
mission) scheme is being planned for 2005; and compliance at the state 
level in the US (such as Oregon) symbolizes very real compliance. 

You have a very good market. So if the price of CO^ equivalent right now 
is about two to four dollars, it is a very low price. Then again, when you ask 
what the real price should be in 2010, you get a range from 50 cents to 100 
dollars, with a median of 18 dollars! Finally, you have a market for CDM- 
like projects. 

Beyond Marrakesh, what business is looking for are clarity, flexibilit>', 
and low transaction costs. In terms of the clarity in the pre-Kyoto 
scenario in the UK, in the EC scheme definition; in terms of Kyoto first 
commitment period starting 2008, the question is that if we start negotia¬ 
tions in 2005 regarding a second commitment period (and we do not see 
any real realization of the US coming on board), how are we going to move 
into a more stringent second commitment period? I do not think these two 
are to be disconnected. In terms of the flexibility, the critical thing here is 
the access to all mechanisms. There are some discussions and moves in 
certain areas. We fear, firom a business point of view, that certain jurisdic¬ 
tions may try to raise the barriers or raise the ground in terms of the kind of 
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iTiteria that we put on projects that can be allowed in various jurisdictions 

around the world. 

Ec|uity can be attacked from many points of view like equity in commit¬ 
ments or the impact on the poor because climate change will impact the 
poor disproportionately. 

The \iabilit>- in contribution of the CDM without the US has been men¬ 
tioned. Wliat we have seen in terms of the AIJ phase is a pattern similar to 
FDI (foreign direct investment) to a large degree, meaning that investment 
going into economies in transition like Latin America. We have also seen 
one project completed in Africa. This is not very helpful, not something that 
is acceptable from the societal, global, and business points of view. Business 
lias done projects in developing countries for the last 200 years so we can 
make this project happen. The one thing that we will have trouble imple¬ 
menting is projects such as rural electrification and projects in less 
developed countries. Why? Because the transaction costs and the political 
risks are higher. These are things that in general, in the past, have not been 
touched by the business community as much as they should have. 

The solution to that is public-private partnerships. The business commu¬ 
nity will be willing to play in such projects but not alone because first, it is 
complicated and second, they do not have the expertise. There is certainly 
need for cooperation. Institutions such as The World Bank, regional banks, 
and the United Nations Development Programme, can play a critical role in 
public-private partnerships. 

The final thing that I wanted to talk about is the sustainability issue. 
People have been speaking about sustainability very much in connection 
with the emironment. No matter how many times you repeat the fact that it 
is a tripod, I think people will still look at it as an environmental issue. I can 
go and talk to a lot of senior vice presidents on health, environment, and 
safety. Going to talk to the chief financial officer of a corporation is a differ¬ 
ent deal, because that is the person who has the money. This has been done 
brilliantly in many cases by our friends in the World Business Council for 
Sustainable Development. We need a business case for sustainability in- 
(kiding emissions trading and project mechanism. I believe that the climate 
change and GHG market represents a unique opportunity for promoting 
and making sustainable development operational. It will allow internaliza¬ 
tion ()f costs, it will proride signals - market signals — for technology 
itveiopment and implementation in developed countries, and it will allow 
tt^diiiologv' transfer. 

E\ body is talking about technology transfer. For everybody, it is a big 
iteiii. i he fact of the matter is that although a lot of it has been done, I don’t 
itiiiiK the mechanisms are in place. I think the CDM will be a great opportu- 

ii:!y to actually put it into practice. 
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HohanMunasinglie 

Chief Energy Advisor to the Government of Sri Lanka, Colombo 

Chairman, National Energy Council, Colombo, Sri Lanka 

The links between climate change and sustainable development are ex¬ 
tremely important simply because for many decision-makers, climate 
change is a secondary issue given the pressures of development. The tradi¬ 
tional viewpoint was to see these as quite separate. The desirable viewpoint 
now is to have an integrated climate and sustainable development strateg>\ 
In fact, because sustainable development is in a sense more fundamental to 
the well-being of people, the climate change strategy has to be woven into 
the sustainable development strategy. 

There are a number of challenges, therefore, that we have to address- 
poverty, food, water, energy, environment, and so on. One of the 
approaches is not to think of sustainable development as an ultimate goal 
but as a process where we try to make development more sustainable. We 
start from a particular situation and try to move incrementally. There is a 
framework called ‘sustainomics’ that has been developed in the recent past, 
which allows us to do this. One thinks of sustainable development in terms 
of the triangle shown in Figure 1—an economic viewpoint, which looks at 
the economic well-being; the environmental viewpoint which focuses on 
natural resources and pollution; and the social one, which looks at issues 
like empowerment, social values, inclusion, governance, and so on. One 
can look in the middle of the triangle at issues like livelihoods and energy^ 
services from the perspective of these three elements of sustainable deve¬ 
lopment. 


• growth 
« efficiency 
9 stability 
Economic 

# 



«inclusion/consultation ® natural resources 

• institutions/governance « pollution 

Figure 1 Key elements of sustainable development and interconnections 
Source Munasinghe(1992) 
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For example, we know that the sustainability of livelihoods will 
depend on types of activities, the kinds of assets involved, and rights, enti¬ 
tlements, and access to services. If you put it in the triangular framework, 
we immediately recognize that there is a tendency to think of sustainable 
livelihood activities as mainly to do with economic or manufactured capital. 
However, we must recognize that it also depends on natural and social 
capital. It is this recognition that will lead to the sustainability of livelihoods. 

In the same way, if you look at another aspect of rights and access of 
particularly the poor, you will see that the main groups of actors - business 
community, state, and civil society - must all collaborate in order to ensure 
tliat. There is a tendency in some countries to think that this is the business 
only of the state. There is now another way, which is trying to redress the 
balance and think in terms of the private sector and business. However, let 
ns not forget that civil society also has an important role to play. 

These are two ways of integrating the various dimensions of sustainable 
development, through viewpoints dealing with optimality and durability. 
The questions of equity and vulnerability are also important in this context. 

If you look at development level and environmental risk in terms of, let 
us say, per capita GHG emissions, most industrial coiyitries would be at a 
point such as C, which is above the notional safe limit [Figure 2). Most 
developing countries would be at points like A or B. The essence of the 
global challenge is how we can bring both to a more sustainable level, where 
through the Kyoto Protocol and its successors, industrial countries would 
actually cut down their emissions. Developing countries have to find a 
sustainable ‘tunnel’ so that they do not ride up the same curve and repeat 
the mistakes of the industrial countries. The latter have an obligation to 
bring their consumption path below the safe limit [point E). 


Er.vironmental risk 

(e g. per capita GHG emissions) 



Figure 2 E iivi ronmental risk versus development level 
Source Munasinghe (1995) 
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There are mechanisms such as JI and emissions trading, which have 
elements of both efficiency and equity. The efficiency argument basically 
says that if you have to undertake mitigation, do it in the country and 
through the activity where it is cheapest. The equity argument says that if 
the process involves transfer of funds from rich to poor, from beneficiaries 
to those who bear the costs, then that is also equitable. So one tries to 
develop mechanisms in such a way that equity and efficiency both have an 
important role. 

The vulnerability argument says that the sustainable development prob¬ 
lems are all exacerbated by climate change and that is why climate change 
should capture the attention of decision-makers everywhere. Developing 
countries are of course the most vulnerable because the impacts are dispro¬ 
portionately high. They are closer to the margin of tolerance and have poorer 
infrastructure, nutrition level, and so on. They also have a lower capacity to 
adapt because of lack of technological know-how and financial capacity. 

Finally, I would like to elaborate on what a developing country’s options 
might be for sustainable energy. The number one option is to grow very fast, 
and the argument there is basically to reduce vulnerability. We have seen 
that even with disasters other than climate change, the richer countries tend 
to be much less vulnerable. So this is a very important option. Adaptation is 
the second very important option, because the impact and damages associ¬ 
ated with whatever elements of climate change we are currently committed 
to, are also very serious. Mitigation is possible if we in a developing countr>’ 
can earn foreign exchange through JI and there are incentives on the equity 
side. We can obviously go in for combinations of the above. 

In order to bring in mitigation options for climate change, we have to 
look at the normal energy planning framework in a country, which is veiy^ 
complex. Climate change is only one of the factors, which has to be woven in 
and that gives you a whole set of mitigation options. Remember that these 
mitigation options are part of a national sustainable energ>^ development 
strategy. They should not stand alone. 

Let me end by giving you some key conclusions on climate change and 
development. Adaptation and mitigation must simultaneously address not 
only the climate issue but also local and regional environmental problems. 
Climate change policies must be integrated with sustainable development 
strategies. Adaptation and vulnerability reduction is critical, particularly for 
developing countries. Mitigation is a first obligation of industrial countries, 
as we have recognized in the Kyoto Protocol. Options for sustainable energy^ 
and sustainable livelihoods are in fact available. 

Though we talk in a learned way about sustainable development, a lot of 
these secrets were known long ago. We are just reinventing the wheel. This 
19th century verse has all the elements of sustainable development. 

The law locks up both man and woman 
Who steals the goose from off the common 
And lets the greater felon loose 
Who steals the common from the goose 
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You see that the comiiion is lost because of the environmental externality. 
There is social inectuityj because the poor person gets locked up, while the 
rich one (who is the bigger transgressor) goes free. Of course, there is the 
economic facet that the common resource is ruined. 
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WangSfiourong* 

Director, Institute of Strategic Development and Overall Planning, China 
Meteorological Administration, Beijing 

We are going to talk about (1) the climate change scenarios in China, 

(2) the impacts of climate change, and (3) some measures that have been 
taken in the last few years and the future plans. 

The global climate experienced a sudden change in the last 150 years in 
step with industrialization. In the background of global warming, the tem¬ 
perature also changed rapidly in the last 50 years in China. We can 
categorize it as follows. First, both in the 1940s and the 1990s, there was 
more warmth in China than in the last 150 years. Second, although the 
general trend is that of increasing warmth, certain places such as the south¬ 
western and the northern parts of China are becoming colder. 

Considering both the temperature and the precipitation changes in the 
last 50 years, we can clearly see that temperature increased gradually while 
precipitation decreased gradually. Look forward to the future and in the 
background of further global warming, the temperature in China will in¬ 
crease by about 2.8-3 °C. Precipitation will increase in the north-west and 
the coastal areas, but will decrease in the middle reaches of the Yangtse 
River and northern China. 

About the impacts of global climate change and sustainable development 
on China’s agriculture, the 5 delds of wheat and cotton will probably increase 
while the >ields of rice, corn, soybean, and peanut will decrease. For the 
water resource, the run-off in the main basin of China will probably de¬ 
crease while that in a few basins in the north-east will probably 
increase. In the coastal zones, the sea level in most areas will increase 
except in the area along the Shantung province. 


! lijxT co-authored by Qin Dahe, Administrator, China Meteorological Administration 
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By 2050, the clay soil - found mainly in the west - will shrink by about 
27%. For frozen soil, the static and sub-static temperatures will rise by 
0.5-O.7 °C. A great area of snow will probably vanish before March eveiy 
year, which will cause heavy droughts in spring. With further global warm¬ 
ing, our forest area is projected to decrease by about 20%-57%. The 
climatic zones concerning the vegetation system are projected to move 
northward. Also, in the absence of further mitigating actions, desert land 
will increase at a rate of 3300 square kilometres per year. It seems that 
natural disasters will increase both in frequency and intensity, causing 
multiplied socio-economic damage. 

Some measures have been taken to deal with climate change. There is no 
doubt that socio-economic development is the most important task for 
developing countries. At the same time, some measures have been taken to 
deal with the climate and environmental change. These include cariydng out 
the China Agenda 21, improving environmental legal systems, intensifying 
reasonable use and protecting the resources, controlling population and 
improving population quality, establishing compensation mechanisms, 
recovering or renewing resources, participating in national activities, and 
enhancing climate change monitoring and predictions. Such measures have 
already contributed much to sustainable development. 

The nation’s future plan is summarized below. 
m The China Meteorological Administration is going to expand meteoro¬ 
logical operations and the service to whole climate systems. That means, 
on the one hand, we will strengthen traditional operations; on the other 
hand, we will extend operations and research fields into the whole cli¬ 
mate system predictions. 

» We will work out the outline of China National Climate Plan from 2001 
to 2010. In April 2002, we are going to hold the China Climate Confer¬ 
ence. In 2003, the China National Climate Committee will hold a large 
international climate symposium. 

s We will actively participate in international science plans and organize 
some new national observation experiments. 

1 We will establish a national laboratory on climate change for integrating 
the research in China and cooperating with the international science 
agencies and the scientists. 

i We will implement the National Assessment on Climate Change. 

Summary of the quest1ons-and-answers session 

A participant asked Ms Preety Bhandari to provide her view of the situation 
in India, where urban air pollution is quite high, as compared to the situa¬ 
tion in developed countries. He questioned the wisdom of pointing fingers 
at others when much work needs to be done back home. Ms Bhandari said 
that she was not pointing a finger at the developed nations, but merely 
voicing the opinion held generally that as far as GHG emissions are con¬ 
cerned the developed countries, historically, have a larger share of the 
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rGspoBsibility. She sflid. 3S fsr 3S locsl cnvironincntHl pollution is con~ 

corned the onus is on nstionnl snd local governments who can move 
towards cleaner fuels and more efficient technology. 

A second participant wanted to know what was being done to ensure that 
the host countries get the benefits of the CDM projects and whether there 
were specific guidelines for their implementation. Prof. Mohan Munasinghe 
answered that, from a developing country perspective, it is not always ea^ 
to ensure that the right kind of project is taken up under the CDM. He said 
that in Sri Lanka one of the problems they were facing is lack of information 
and private firms from the developed countries are trying to buy carbon 
rights for one or two dollars per tonne from less informed private firms— 
what are known as the ‘low hanging fruits’. He pointed out that though the 
market is supposed to be quite efficient, information asymmetries create a 
situation where the bargain is far from efficient. So one of the shortcomings 
is capacity building for CDM. There has to be an effort by the government, 
the private sector, and the civil society to ensure that there is a level playing 
field. These stakeholders have also to ensure that there is equal capability 
and knowledge, so that the ‘low hanging fruits’ are not picked off by large 
firms to the disadvantage of the small firms in the long term. 

Talking on the same issue, Mr Andrei Marcu said that one of the first 
things that needs to be understood is that as far as the sustainable develop¬ 
ment criteria of CDM are concerned, it is the prerogative of national 
governments to decide what these might be. From the corporate point of 
view there are two issues—transaction costs and the reputation dimension 
of the activities of large firms. He said that if one has to spend a lot of time 
and effort into unique, country-by-country efforts in looking at sustainable 
development criteria then that is going to raise transaction costs tremen¬ 
dously. Second, large corporations like Shell, BP, and Tokyo Electric are not 
interested in competing for the cheapest credit. So, it is extremely impor¬ 
tant for developing countries to work together with people who develop 
projects to establish a body of knowledge, which will consist of generally- 
accepted principles of sustainable development based on the work that the 
World Bank or agencies in Europe have done. This should not be construed 
as something imposed by the developed world but rather as a body of 
knowledge that is available to everybody around the world—a reference 
manual, as it were. 

One participant put up twu questions. First, is it possible to have both fast 
growth and internalize environmental costs in developing countries like 
India and yet be able to pass on the benefits to the poor? Second, consider¬ 
ing the disagreement between the developed world and developing 
countries, what could be an optimally priced carbon tax? To the first ques¬ 
tion, Mr Marcu .said that it is clear that internalizing costs of the 
environment would not help solve the problem of financial flows to the 
CI )M. It is merely going to provide an additional flow of finance to help with 
a liiiiiiber of projects that badly need that kind of financial flow. Whether we 
are dealing with rural electrification or renewable technologies, no project is 
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going to help solve the problems that exist in developing countries. As 
regards the question of carbon tax, he said that he did not know the opti¬ 
mum that could be reached. Various studies have come up with differing 
figures ranging from a few dollars to 200 dollars. He said that according to 
one estimate the possible tax on carbon dioxide emissions had a median 
figure of 18 dollars per tonne of CO^ in 2010. There were a couple of queries 
that questioned the calculation presented by Ms Bhandari on the amount of 
CO emissions. Ms Bhandari clarified that liie calculation was based on not 
iust on CDM, but also joint implementation and domestic action in deve¬ 
loped countries. Mr Michael Zammit Cutajar added that the calculation 
assumed that (1) GHG will be put up for sale and that (2) all that was put up 


for sale will be bought. 
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Chairperson's remarks by 

Umberto Colombo, former Minister of Universities, Science, and Technology, 

Italy 

Leapfrog is the name of a popular American game in which one or more 
players bend down and another leaps over them with legs apart. This ex¬ 
pression effectively conveys an image which is used today by those experts 
of development who study the role played by science, technology, and 
innovation in economic development, to indicate the adoption, in develop¬ 
ing countries, of the most advanced technologies available, including those 
not yet diffused in industrial countries, without the need to go through all 
intermediate stages. 

The rationale for this leapfrogging falls essentially in two categories. 

First, the industrial countries have already invested huge capital resources 
in industry and are already endowed with expensive infrastructure, as well 
as with a wealth of knowledge developed over time, which it would make no 
sense to ignore. This is not the case with developing countries, which are 
poorer but at the same time have more freedom to choose. Second - and 
this applies particularly to India - when the economy of a country expands 
at a rapid pace, and new factories and industrial plants need to be built, 
there are more opportunities to be exploited than in more mature (and 
therefore more static) economies. 

There are often good reasons for this leapfrogging. Clearly, if one were to 
engage in a project to build a computer industry in Africa, it would make no 
sense to use outdated technologies, such as electronic tubes or transistors, 
and from there move to integrated circuits; the use of microprocessors is so 
much more effective and convenient to exclude any technology of the past. 
Perhaps less obvious, but understandable, is that whoever has the task of 
setting up again the telephone system in, say, Ruanda or Kosovo, finds it 
more convenient to pass directly to mobile phones, even including the use 
of satellite-based telecommunications, rather than reconstruct the tradi¬ 
tional system based on fixed, wired installations which are costly and 
vulnerable, but which in the richer countries, are already in place and 
remain the basis of telephone communications. 
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The examples I have just made are related to technologies that are al¬ 
ready fully developed in industrial countries. It is possible, however, to 
devise original solutions, which are convenient to use in developing coun¬ 
tries even before they are used in industrialized ones, especially if one has in 
mind the overall objective of sustainable development. 

I believe it is appropriate in this discussion to focus on the issue of energy 
efficiency. In countries now reaching the post-industrial phase, tlie current 
production of steel is highly energy-intensive. In the West, the iron and 
steel market is stagnating, because all the heavy infrastructure is already in 
place. There, investment in new steel-making plants is not forthcoming, in 
spite of the fact that new process technologies, allowing consistent energy 
savings, have been developed on the pilot scale. The demand for steel is 
instead increasing at a high rate in developing countries, some of which are 
endowed with very competent universities and engineering firms. There, a 
profound understanding and know-how of iron- and steel-making processes 
has been achieved, with resulting improvements in product quality, in¬ 
creases in productivity, and considerable savings in energy consumption. 

Not only is India becoming a champion of leapfrogging in this imj>ortant 
sector, but its enterprises are also successfully competing in the world 
market for the most advanced iron and steel products and technologies. 

The fuel cells, coupled with an electric engine, promises to be et much 
more efficient solution if compared with traditional internal comloustion 
engines, and is therefore under intense scrutiny in developed countries in 
connection with the development of the ‘car of the future’. This irunovative 
technology, however, for reasons of weight and space, is much more suit¬ 
able for public transport vehicles, which are not very popular in tire North 
(especially in the US), where individual transport in cars prevails. At 
present, the public transport company of the city of Beijing needs more 
buses than the whole of die US. There is hardly a better opportunity to 
develop in China a technology that could later be exported worldwide. Still 
in the transport sector, which country would lend itself better than China 
for the development of the electric bicycle, and which would be more appro¬ 
priate than India (the country with the world’s greatest density oT 
two-wheeler vehicles) for that of electric scooters? 

Even more important considerations can be made for the wholes spectrum 
of energy systems. Industrialized countries rely on complex, articulated 
electricity grids for the transport and distribution of electricity. Xlaere the 
generation of electricity has been so far concentrated in large plants, and 
now only decentralized generation is being considered as a viable: option. In 
many developing countries, India included, these complex electric grids are 
not common and not sufficiently interlinked. Small-scale, local generation of 
electricity is therefore essential for rural dwellings and village electrification. 

There is a real opportunity to develop autonomous systems ma.ld.ng use of 
renewable energ>^ sources. For example, it is possible to set in place mini¬ 
hydro plants for the generation of electricity at the village level, on even at 
the level of individual schools, hospitals, workshops, and the like „ with 
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consistent savings on running costs if compared with larger projects. But it 
is also possible to envisage new systems for transporting and storing energ\', 
such as those based on methanol, ethanol, or dimethylether, all products 
that can be obtained starting from agricultural crops or waste, as is being 
practised for 25 years in Brazil. In Brazil, ethanol is produced from sugar 
cane and used as a fuel for cars, either alone or in combination with gaso¬ 
line, with the advantage of reducing the country’s dependence on energy’ 
imports. Agricultural waste and cow dung can be converted into biogas and 
compost. The biogas so obtained typically contains 50%-60% methane, and 
can be used to fuel engines for the generation of electricity at the village 
level. 

Photovoltaic solar energy is another example of leapfrogging technology 
that is currently used in several developing regions, from sub-equatorial 
Africa to Latin America to Mongolia. In Mongolia, the Mongolian Institute 
of Physics and Technology is engaged in a sizable R&D programme on solar 
photovoltaics. One possible application is the production, through the 
electrolysis of water, of hydrogen, which in turn is the best feedstock for fuel 
cells. 

Rethinking energy systems without the inhibitory factor of existing 
infrastructure may well allow the development, in developing countries, of 
new solutions—environmentally friendly, convenient, and resistant to 
malfunctioning; in short, more sustainable. Once proved, they could be 
applied even in countries with a long history of industrialization. So we 
have, then, a realistic priority for research programmes in developing 
countries, in particular in those where important research centres e.xist, 
such as TERI in India, which enjoys a very high reputation worldwide. The 
issue at stake is to engage the best human resources available in advanced 
research projects, not following the path traced by industrial countries, but 
identifying precise targets and areas of application, keeping in mind the 
specific conditions of the country, in terms of economy, vocation, and 
culture. For this to become reality, it would be useful to introduce appropri¬ 
ate legislative measures aimed, for example, at mandating the use of solar 
energy in public buildings (like heating and cooling) and that of bioclimatic 
architecture in city planning and building design. In a similar fashion, 
financial support should be provided to rural energy programmes based on 
renewables and decentralized projects. International cooperation in re¬ 
search on the part of the more advanced countries, but respecting local 
particularities and necessities, could turn out to be ver>' useful. 

Somnath Bhattacharjee 

Director, Energy-Environment Technology Division, TERI, New Delhi, India 

To initiate the discussion, I have chosen an example from the small-scale 
industry in India as a case study. Whatever I am going to present to you 
today is based on our experience of working with this sector for the past 
several years. 
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Indian industry, as you probably know, is highly energy intensive but its 
energy efficiency is far below that of the counterparts in developed coun¬ 
tries, So much so that for certain industrial sectors, we consume - 
compared to the best in the world - almost twice as much energy for the 
same specific output. It has been widely recognized that there is an im¬ 
mense scope to improve both energy and environment performance of the 
Indian industry through technology upgradation. The transfer of energy- 
efficient technology is being considered by many experts as an important 
opportunity of tunnelling through the typical development curves of energy 
intensity. 

Now, technological leapfrogging makes a lot of sense and could be a 
preferred option in certain sectors—information and communication tech¬ 
nologies are a good example. But there are some other sectors, including 
most of the small-scale industry, where one has to be a bit cautious and 
realistic in terms of the speed of catching up. And that is precisely what I am 
going to highlight in my presentation, which is primarily based on the work 
that we have done and are still doing in the small-scale foundry industry. 

We started working in the small-scale industrial sector around 1994, and 
ill these last seven-plus years of our experience, we are beginning to learn a 
little bit about them. We have also realized how difficult it is to make any 
meaningful impact and how important it is to innovate at every stage of the 
technology transfer process, right from the start, right from the way you 
approach the problem, as to how you define the technological needs, as to 
how you come up with technological solutions that meet the needs and 
aspirations of the local industry. 

Now, before I come to the case study I will introduce to you the target 
sector that we are talking of—the small-scale industry as a whole. This 
sector is very important to our economy and I think it is the case with many 
developing countries. As far as India is concerned, it is responsible for one- 
third of our export and accounts for half of our industrial production in 
value-addition terms. It is a huge employment generator, next only to 
agriculture, with an estimated 18 million people being employed by the 
small-scale industry at present. In spite of all these positive features, this 
sector has its own very peculiar negative aspects. The number of small units 
being declared sick and the outstanding bank credit against the small 
industrial units have been growing at an alarming rate. The reason—the 
energ\' and environment performance of the small-scale industry continues 
to be a cause for major concern. And this is because of a number of reasons 
including technological obsolescence, poor management practices, lack of 
awareness, and the fact that in the vast majority of these units the business 
is passed from the father to the son and so on. So there is very little profes¬ 
sional management at the plant level. At a time when the trade barriers are 
gradually being lifted, there is absolutely no way for the small-scale industry 
but to innovate and upgrade the technology, climb up the technology lad- 
ih‘r, and that is the only way they can survive the open competition. 
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Let me now come down to the case study-the foundry case study. We 
have in excess of 6000 foundry units in India. Coke is the major fuel source 
used in the foundry, arid the coke/feed ratio is 1:3-1:4, which is an index of 
furnace efficiency and it is very low. The energ}* saving potential is between 
25% and 50%. I will come to real figures later. 

Environmental compliance is marginal but it is almost zero compliance. 
When we started this foundry intervention, our initial focus was basically to 
improve the energy efficiency. But down the line as we moved along, we 
also had to include pollution control in the overall scope of work. I won’t go 
into the details of the genesis of the project and the various steps. But what 
we finally came up with is a demonstration plant, which includes an energv'- 
efficient melting fornace that is called a cupola in this case and a pollution 
control system that meets the most stringent emission norms prevailing 
in this country. In terms of performance, the bar on the right exireme 
(Figure 1) is the split coke, which again is an index of energ>’ efficiency we 
obtained with the demo furnace, which is compared against various energv' 
audit studies that we have done in the foundry^ sector. 

And as you can see, the demo plant is almost 35%-40% more efficient 
than the best plant operating in India in the small-scale sector and almost 
65% more efficient compared to the worst. When we come to the environ¬ 
ment performance, Figure 2 basically shows you the suspended particulate 
matter from the stack. 53 mg/Nm^ is what we got in the demonstration 
furnace. 

So clearly you can appreciate the lure. There are 6000 units out there in 
the field where on an average you can save 40% energ}^ and with this the 
huge potential to reduce local emissions. As for the fiiture, we want to 
proliferate this demonstrated technology, which would not only lead to 
energy saving thereby increasing competitiveness of small industries and 
reduce pollution, but also help them sustain their business by complying to 
environmental law. 


Split coke (%) 



Figure 1 Energy performance of the demonstration plant 
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Figure 2 Environment performance ofthe demonstration plant 


Reaching up to this stage was not easy. There were many barriers and 
limitations and we took many innovative steps to overcome those. I will 
quickly go through the various innovations that we took at various stages, in 
terms of the intervention strategy that we adopted and in terms of designing 
of technology package where the design has to represent state-of-the-art 
adapted to local conditions. In many small-scale operations, you cannot 
have off-the-shelf technology packages. What is needed is to take the best 
technology available outside, and adapt it to local conditions keeping in 
mind the local system deficiencies. 

The next important part is to incorporate industry concerns. As I said, 
when we started this project our main aim was to improve energy efficiency. 
But down the line we also had to include pollution control in the scope of 
the work because that is what the industry wanted. Also they w'^ere, and still 
are, under lot of pressure from regulatory authorities to meet the emission 
standards. This brings to focus the attitude of the donor agency. And we are 
\ ery lucky to have such an agency — the Swiss Agency for Development and 
Cooperation - as our partner and we appreciate the flexibility shown by 
them in terms of responding to the need ofthe industry. 

These are the challenges that W'e have in hand to realize our dream in 
terms of mainstreaming the technology that we have demonstrated. Our 
ex^nence in the foundry sector clearly demonstrates the enormous poten¬ 
tial that we have in terms of technological advancement, but also some of 
me limitations in realizing that dream. 

Elsa H Al-Majed 

Regional Director, Office for Asia and the South West Pacific, World 

Meteorological Organization, Geneva, Switzerland 

I Hi! . 0 ^ the 20th century, the w^orld had become increasingly aware of the 
ragi 1 \ « ji t le em ironrnent. It marked the beginning of human-induced 
I ‘ climate variability, and a host of interconnected 

SIR 1 as and and w’ater degradation, loss of biological diversity^ and 
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atmospheric ozone depletion. All too often, there were many who suffered 
the impact of natural disasters. In the 21st century, probably the greatest 
challenge facing humankind is the need to provide a good standard of living 
(sufficient food, water, health care, and energy) for the present and in the 
future a much larger population, while ensuring that the environment is not 
degraded. 

The influence of human activities on the earth’s environment has already 
moved the Earth system outside the range of natural variability exhibited in 
humankind’s history. The nature, magnitude, and rates of change are 
unprecedented. These also suggest that the world’s present development 
path is not sustainable. 

In this connection, it has been increasingly recognized that to meet the 
needs of society and its growing population, and to avoid further undermin¬ 
ing the Earth’s essential life support systems consisting of air, water, seas, 
and land, a new paradigm of scientific inquiry needs to be invoked. It is a 
paradigm that addresses the complex interaction between the various 
components of the Earth system, as well as their interaction with society. 

This paradigm has now been referred to as sustainability science, 
that is, science and technology in service of a transition towards 
sustainability. This requires in-depth exploration of goals, trends, and 
transition on the pathway towards sustainability, including consideration of 
environmental threats and opportunities, and relevant actions. It is impera¬ 
tive that consideration be given to a paradigm shift on how we view the 
interaction and synergy between environment and society, in relation to 
sustainable development. 

The advances in science and technology offer unprecedented opportuni¬ 
ties in observing and monitoring as well as in communications and data 
processing, satellite-based monitoring, automated data handling systems, 
and increasingly powerful computers. The nature and pace of these changes 
also offer unprecedented opportunities to address the environmental 
challenges of the 21st century. However, the use of these technologies place 
increased demands in terms of finance and expertise on developing coun¬ 
tries. In addition to affordability, the question of applicability and 
adaptability has to be addressed. 

In this statement, I will draw from the experience of the WMO (World 
Meteorological Organization) and its national counterpart, the NMHS 
(National Meteorological and Hydrological Services) in dealing with the 
science and technological advances as they relate to natural disasters, etc. 

Natural disasters 

Natural disasters have resulted in enormous annual human suffering, loss 
of life, and property damage sometimes reaching 440 billion dollars in a 
year. In the past 20 years, natural disasters worldwide have killed over 
3 million people (with 90% of deaths occurring in the developing countries), 
inflicted injuries, facilitated the spread of diseases, and displaced over 
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1 billion people. Statistics have also shown that reinsurance claims related 
to natural disasters have increased three-fold between the 1960s and the 
1980s. The 1997/98 El Nino event resulted in global socio-economic losses 
of more than 96 billion dollars, with about 110 million people affected 
'worldwide. 

Yet technical means exist and others are under development for the 
application of the atmospheric and related sciences to reduce losses through 
improved observation networks, communication facilities, analysis, fore¬ 
casting, ■w'arning and preparedness systems, all-hazard risk assessments for 
design of safer structures, and land-use zoning in areas prone to natural 
disasters. For instance, improved forecast of tropical cyclones with effective 
dissemination of warnings and wider awareness and preparedness of the 
Milnerable population in Bangladesh led to reduction of loss of life—about 
200 deaths in 1999 compared to 13 000 in 1991 and 300 000 in 1971 for 
tropical cyclones of similar intensity. 

Warning services before disasters strike can and should be improved. In 
particular, emphasis should be given to the strengthening of the relevant 
observ’ation, processing, and communication capacities of NMHSs so that 
the appropriate warnings can be provided. 

Climate change and sea-level rise 

The IPCC (Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change), established by the 
WMO and UNEP (United Nations Environment Programme) in 1988, made 
the world aware of the relevant scientific findings on climate change, im¬ 
pacts, and adaptation strategies. According to the IPCC, the global average 
surface temperature is on the increase. There is new and stronger evidence 
that most of the warming observed over the past 50 years is attributable to 
human activities. Global average temperature is now projected to increase 
by 1.4-5.8 ”C between 1990 and 2100, The global mean sea level is also 
projected to rise by 9-88 cm for the same period. The prospect of rising sea 
levels is one of the most widely recognized potential impacts of climate 
change with serious implications to countries with extensive coastlines and 
to small island developing states. In addition, there are also impacts on 
agriculture, food production, human settlement, fresh water, health, and 
ecosystems, among others; all of these have a bearing on our efforts towards 
poverty’ alleviation. 

For appropriate ad-vice and assessment to respond to climate change, it is 
important that there is adequate support for the monitoring of the climate 
system, such as those foreseen in the global climate observing system; a 
system that has been recognized as essential for the implementation of the 
rx FCCC (United Nations Framework Convention on Climate Change). 

I iiicmitoring of the greenhouse gases through the WMO Global Atmos¬ 
pheric Watch should also be strengthened. 
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Freshwater availability 

To meet the water-related target of the United Nations Millennium Declara¬ 
tion by the year 2015, an additional 1.6 billion people will have to be 
provided with access to affordable safe water, and 2.2 billion people with 
access to adequate sanitation facilities. Considering the population growth, 
it is estimated that by the year 2025, about 17% more water will be needed 
to grow sufficient food and reduce hunger. 

There are now 22 countries that have renewable freshwater resources 
under 1000 cubic metres per capita per year, commonly accepted as a 
benchmark for freshwater scarcity. Some estimates suggest that currently, 
the amount of fresh water available for each person in Africa is about one- 
quarter of what it was in 1950, while in Asia and South America, it is about 
one-third of the 1950 figure. 

Freshwater shortage is expected to be the most dominant water problem 
in this century and one that, along with water quality, could well jeopardize 
all other efforts to secure sustainable development, and could even lead to 
social and political instability in some cases. It has been recognized that 
significant action will need to be taken to ensure that the monitoring and 
assessment of water resources quantity and quality are provided, if the 
water needs of people in different parts of the world are to be met. Hence, 
this is another challenge that must be addressed. 

Ozone depletion 

It is necessary to continue addressing the issue related to the protection of 
the Earth’s atmosphere, such as ozone layer depletion; much progress has 
been made already. However, continuing assessment of the status of the 
ozone layer is needed to help ensure the implementation of the Vienna 
Convention on the Protection of the Ozone Layer and the Montreal Protocol 
and its amendments. The assessments of the ozone layer use information 
obtained from the WMO GO^OS (Global Ozone Observing System), the 
enhancement of this observing system also needs to be ensured. 

Supporting programmGS of the World MeteorologicalOrganization 

In all these and other areas, such as satellite meteorolog)', the W^IO coordi¬ 
nates and collaborates with regional and international organizations in 
providing an international technical and scientific framework for address¬ 
ing these issues and others including the implementation of joint projects 
and programmes. The WMO has been contributing and will continue to 
contribute, as the organization responsible in the UN system on matters 
concerning the state and behaviour of the Earth s atmosphere, its interac¬ 
tion with the oceans, the patterns of climate produced, and the resu tmg 
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distribution of water resources. The WMO has several major programmes 
supporting its activities related to the enhancement of early warning sys¬ 
tems of severe weather, monitoring of the climate system, improved 
assessments of freshwater resources, pollution monitoring and control, and 
climate change detection, such as the World Weather Watch, World Climate 
Programme, Hydrology and Water Resources Programme, Atmospheric 
Research and Emironment Programme, Technical Cooperation Pro¬ 
gramme, and Education and Training Programme. 

Role of World Meteorological Organization and National 
Meteorological and Hydrological Services 

At the countiy level, the WMO cooperates with the NMHS to help 
ensure benefits to society in many areas such as protection of life and 
property, safeguarding the environment, promoting sustainable develop¬ 
ment, providing information and assessment for relevant policy 
formulation, and meeting international commitments. The enhancement of 
the capacity of these NMHSs, particularly in the area of observations, 
communications, and warning services, will be crucial in ensuring that they 
more fully ser\'e the interest of society in the quest for sustainable develop¬ 
ment. The WMO and the NMHS stand ready to play their role as we 
collaborate towards our common goals. 

Conclusions and recommendations 

ft must be recognized that the governments provide continuing support for 
the NMHS and for strengthening of the major environmental monitoring 
programmes. Research efforts in areas of the environment will also require 
strong support if continuing advances are to be made for the benefit of all 
humanity. 

The recommendations are as follows. 

® Maintenance and, in many instances, the accelerated development of the 
long-term sustainable global systems for the collection, processing, and 
dissemination of the meteorological, hydrological, and oceanographic 
data and products, including forecasts 
® Continuous operational monitoring of the state of the atmosphere, 
oceans, and fresh water 

m Continuous monitoring of the composition of the atmosphere, including 

ozone 

® Fostering research and cooperative efforts, which result in improvement 
in weather forecasts and seasonal to interannual climate predictions, that 
can provide advance warning of natural hazards leading to disasters 
• Support to the implementation of the multilateral environmental agree- 
oMuits such as the conventions on climate change, biodiversity, and 
desert ificution 

» Support developing countries to enable them to address more effec- 
tivi'ly a u ide variety of climate and environmentally related concerns. 
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Shyamal Ghosh 

Secretary, Ministry of Communications and Information Technology, 

Government of India, New Delhi, India 

I will be covering technological leapfrogging for the telecom sector. There is 
a basic contradiction here, because you talk of death as well as sustainable 
development in the same breath. Here there is death of distance, and 
sustainable development. How is this bringing about changes? As we all 
know, technological innovation and development are closely interlinked. I 
am sure you are aware of the theoiy of Prof. Joseph A Schumpeter who 
traced empirical evidence of development and innovation from the time of 
the Industrial Revolution, the communication revolution through wireless 
development, the electrical energy harnessing, the petroleum synthesis that 
happened in the earlier part of the last centuiy, and the IT (information 
technology) revolution which is taking place, and which continues to drive 
the factors of development. 

How has this come about? It has come about essentially with products 
becoming faster, smaller, and most critically, cheaper. That is what has 
sustained the development of the IT, and the communication sectors. And 
these have taken place with the prediction of Dr Gordon Moore, who said 
that the size of the chip will decrease but the number of derices stuffed in a 
chip will double every 18 months and that has continued to take place. We 
are now in a position to reap the benefits of this technology and bring 
forward development in a much more effective and sustainable manner. 

Two important facets have happened in the communication sector. The 
two challenges are leapfrogging of technology as also applying new techno¬ 
logy to the legacy network so that the infrastructure, which is already in 
place, is used in a much more effective manner. We have at the moment two 
basic approaches for communication. One is the traditional wireline where 
again technological revolution has brought about better access and brought 
people closer through digitalization as well as use of optical fibre. It is now 
possible to give broadband access even on wireline through use of optical 
fibre and technologies like Dense Wavelength Division Multiplexing, where 
practically limitless bandwidth can be created by applying proper equip¬ 
ment and network infrastructure. 

Wireless is something that is developing much faster all over the world. 
Whether you are using cellular mobile, satellite, or wireless in local loop, 
this is enabling quicker roll-out and, what is more important, getting uni¬ 
versal access. 

The most critical factor in the communication and IT sectors is providing 
universal access to reap the benefits and prevent the digital diride and give 
a wider access to the common people. We have in India the eighth largest 
network in the world. The total number of subscribers exceeds 40 million 
but the tele-density (the per capita access) is hardly four per hundred of the 
population. The challenge lies in using this technology for further sustain¬ 
able development. 
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The phenomonon of convergonce is extroniGly rclGvant in tho Indian 
context. To optimize utilization of infrastructure, we must have a regime 
that encourages and facilitates the phenomenon of convergence. The same 
carriage brings you voice, data, audio, video, and text. Therefore, if you can 
exploit this convergence phenomenon, access increases immediately be¬ 
cause you can reach households not only through telecommunication but 
also through television and personal computers because computers are 
more for communication these days than for computing. Therefore, we are 
pushing fonvard this convergence legislation to facilitate more and more 
access. 

Tlie second challenge is to connect the villages. Village public 
telephony is one of the objectives of telecom reforms, but then traditional 
wireline approach increases the cost three to four times. We tried earlier 
multiple access radio relay systems. But with power not being available in 
the \illages, it became veiy difficult to sustain solar panels, their mainte¬ 
nance, and their batteries. So we are trying alternative technologies like 
wireless in local loop, even extending fibre where it is possible to do so at 
incremental costs, essentially to provide broadband access. And it is this 
challenge of providing broadband access, which is being tried all over the 
world including in developed countries like the US, where the network - 
using wireless technology to provide broadband access, using the new 
802.11 technology to provide the wireless last mile connection -- is some¬ 
thing very relevant. 

It is only through broadband that a bouquet of services can be 
offered, w'hereby you make the investments much more \dable. By a bou¬ 
quet of services, we mean providing education through the concept of 
distance education, creating virtual classrooms in villages, providing dis¬ 
tance medicine (telemedicine) so that the primary health centres can get 
access or referral to high-quality hospitals, providing e-governance so that 
common people do not need to travel to get what they want from govern¬ 
ment, and basically providing information to everybody, particularly the 
farmers, so that they can get better returns on their investments. They know 
on a particular day what prices a product is fetching, so that they decide the 
timing of their sale and not be dependent on middlemen. 

It is these devices that will provide a wide variety of social infrastructure. 
Movement of people from semi-urban to urban areas will get reduced. 

Stress on urban infrastructure will get reduced. People would work from 
their homes through virtual offices and more people, particularly those who 
have to work from home, will be available, as human resource development 
vdll provide increasing flexibility to people to work from virtual offices. 

It is these challenges that make the telecom reform process so important 
and relevant in the Indian context that you allow investments in an open 
fiivircinnient. Allow a technology-neutral approach where the technology 
ardiitertiire is such that you accommodate and facilitate use of all the 
whicii will be appropriate for the Indian context. It is this that 
will eiii|iywer the common people. And wherever you go, you see that the 
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priorities are changing. People want to communicate and communicate 
more, even before electricity reaches the villages. 

It is with this effort that we will provide a technological leapfrogging 
environment with appropriate technology, which uses the existing network 
in a much more efficient and functional manner, and encourages new 
wireless broadband technologies to come to the country. This is where the 
roll-out and universal access will come faster. 

Ashok Khosla 

President, Development Alternatives, New Delhi, India 

In a world where extreme poverty, inequity, and environmental degradation 
continue to exist, the concept of technological leapfrogging acquires a new 
and special meaning. 

Perhaps as many as half the people on this planet have been essentially 
left outside the mainstream economy. Given their poor record, it is becom¬ 
ing clear that today’s development strategies can neither eradicate poverty^ 
nor strengthen ecological security. The perennial search for progress and 
development has failed to deliver the benefits of modernization to vast areas 
of the world. Today, we search for a better form of modernization—some¬ 
thing we call sustainable development. 

Sustainable development means two things to me. First, it must meet the 
basic needs of every single person. Second, it must maintain and, in many 
parts of the world, regenerate the resource base. Sustainable development 
must lead the world towards more equity, more ecological security, more 
economic efficiency, and more empowerment. Since all these are inextrica¬ 
bly linked, it follows that they must all be achieved at the same time. 

How do we get there? There are five basic types of interventions that 
society uses to change the direction in which it is going, for example, to¬ 
wards becoming more sustainable. Technology is the easiest one, and 
probably the quickest to implement. Economic instruments are a little 
tougher and take a little longer. Institutions and systems of governance are 
even tougher. At the most fundamental level, we must also address the way 
we structure our knowledge - particularly about the world around us - and 
the basic values of society. All these things must be addressed at the same 
time; but today, we are going to stick just to the veiy first and easiest— 
technology. 

There are three broad types of impacts that technology^ has on society’. 

The first is its impact on the efficiency, and thus the productivity, of our 
economy. The second is its impact on the environment. The third is its 
impact on distribution of wealth and equity. Technolo^ exclusion today is 
probably one of the biggest problems faced by humankind in history. It has 
for millenniums excluded the women, the poor, the villagers, the farmers, 
and in more recent times, the whole of the South. Technology has passed all 
of these people by and, in the process, created many perils—to the environ¬ 
ment, to society, and to the poor. These are the ultimate divides that so 
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many international conferences these days go on about. To bridge these 
divides, we must now invest in a totally different future. I believe that 
science and technology offer the best means to overcome those perils but 
only if we choose and design our technologies in a very different way. 

The choice of technology must be specific to each context. It must be in 
tune with the people’s aspirations and the resource endowments of the 
place. It must recognize the stage of development of a particular society or 
community. Further, it must be accessible, scalable, and environmentally 
friendly. As circumstances keep changing, the choice of technology must be 
dynamic and changing as well. 

Now, I am going to share with you my concepts and ideas on these issues 
from a veiy specific point of view, that is, in the context of today’s develop¬ 
ing countries. Half of the population of this planet basically lives on some 
six or seven per cent of its wealth and income. From this majority’s point of 
riew, the best technologies are those that create sustainable livelihoods. 

That has to be the first and primaiy function of any technology. They must 
also encourage adoption of lifestyles that are sustainable. They must also 
facilitate the fulfilment of basic human needs, and where possible, empower 
the people and promote various attitudes of self-reliance. 

The principles of good technology are that it must liberate human poten¬ 
tial; create economic opportunities; regenerate the resource base that we 
have destroyed; and engender ‘technicity’. Technicity is a word that I have 
coined but means what Pt Jawaharlal Nehru used to call the ‘scientific 
temper. It is the ability to handle technology in a way that is to our advan¬ 
tage. How'ever, I think even more important than Pt Nehru’s insight is 
GandhijTs understanding. He said that technology is good when it is a 
servant and not the master of people. The fundamental choices that we are 
addressing today at this meeting are—do we leapfi'og, do we piggyback, or 
do we copy? Now these are three very separate questions and I am going to 
answer them in reverse order. 

Copycat technologies are best avoided. The conventional automobile, the 
internal combustion engine...these are dead-end technologies. They may be 
here for another 20 years, may be even 50 years, but you cannot imagine a 
world 100 years from now where these technologies will be widespread. The 
same applies to large centralized production systems, such as coal-fired 
power stations and big factories, energy-intensive high-rise buildings made 
of steel and cement, urban sprawls, fixed-wing aircraft, and so forth. These 
are copycat technologies that everybody wants to get today but, in fact, will 
lead them into a dead end, either environmentally or from the viewpoint of 
equity or for other reasons. 

Piggyback technologies are a little bit better. They can be adapted in 
many eases and, perhaps, will help us get from here to where we have to go, 
1 liese include things like public transport, landline telephones, public 
health twhnologies, urban infrastructure, lighter-than-aircraft balloons, 
hlinqxs, refrigeration, and so on. These are technologies that we have to use 
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either in the long term with greater efficiency or as a means of getting to a 
more sustainable world. 

It is the leapfrog technologies that we need to adopt. There are two 
significantly different kinds of leapfrog technologies. One group consists of 
those that are needed by the poor, the excluded. The second group com¬ 
prises those that will help eveiyone, including the excluded, attain his/her 
own human potential and growth. So, leapfrog technologies for livelihoods 
and basic needs are things that produce jobs and products for local markets. 
These include renewable-energy-based decentralized production systems, 
recycling, wireless communication (such as wireless telephones), local 
water harvesting structures, local construction materials, and so on. 

Let me give you an example. Our headquarters building at Development 
Alternatives is made almost entirely out of mud. It has virtually no cement, 
steel, fired bricks, or wood. It has no air-conditioners either, except in the 
rooms housing the computers. These slides show other technologies - wood 
stoves, for example - that can be considered ‘leapfrog’ from the \newpoint 
of the Indian villager. We are developing a cooking stove in collaboration 
with the Bellagio Forum, the World Business Council for Sustainable 
Development, and the University of Hohenheim in Germany for burning 
non-edible oils—something that could truly revolutionize the lives of 
women throughout the country. Then we have a biomass-fuelled power 
station based on an advanced gasification technology developed by our 
partner, the Indian Institute of Science in Bangalore. There are also various 
kinds of compressed earth technologies, which use virtually no commercial 
energy whatsoever and are excellent for cost-effective building. The 
National Exhibition Gallery at the Indira Gandhi National Centre for the 
Arts is made entirely of stabilized mud. 

We have developed new roofing technologies. We have also adapted the 
vertical shaft brick kiln, which has been developed over the last few'years to 
result in 50% reduction in carbon emissions. Other leapfrog technologies 
like biotechnology and information technology have the potential to take us 
beyond the fulfilment of simply basic needs. 

Finally, let me share with you what I have been working on most re- 
cently—the power of the Internet to leapfrog the poorest of the poor into the 
21st century. The Internet is quite remarkable in being probably the first 
technology in maybe 5000 years that can actually close the gap between the 
haves and the have-nots, provided we design it right. We have a business - 
TARAhaat - to set up a portal and a network of cyber cafes to bring content 
and connectivity to every village in India within the next few years. 
TARAhaat aims to provide villagers with access to the best information 
throughout the world as well as goods and services, which will basically 
enable them to jump right into the 21st century. The key to making this 
technology a success is to design, as TARAhaat has done, a commercially 
viable mechanism that works not for private benefit but for the public good. 
Such a mechanism might be called the independent sector, combining the 
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reach of the public sector, the social objectives of the voluntary sector, and 
the motivation of the private sector. 

There are certain conditions for success. I believe that technology 
alone cannot solve all these problems. You must also have systems for 
innovation, delivery, pricing, subsidies, etc. It is equally important that 
reward s^^stems be in place to encourage scientists and engineers to work on 
such issues. Now, we need to develop a range of institutions, which can 
overcome the inherent contradiction between the need to fulfil social objec¬ 
tives and commercial viability. 


Nebojsa Nakicenovic 

Project Leader, Transitions to New Technologies, International Institute for 

Applied Systems Analysis, Laxenburg, Austria 

The provision of affordable and clean energy, mobility, and information 
services is essential for development and the eradication of poverty in the 
world. New technologies are needed to meet these needs. Generally, techno¬ 
logical change improves performance and lowers the costs and adverse 
environmental impacts of human activities at all scales, from local to global. 
For example, most of the 2 billion people without access to modern energy 
senices, such as those provided by electricity, live by relying on traditional 
practices. In the case of energy, traditional practices often result in high 
levels of indoor air pollution and high adverse environmental impacts in 
general, extremely low conversion efficiencies, and very poor supply reli¬ 
ability. The lack of purchasing power and appropriate infrastructure, 
confounded by low demand densities, lead to insufficient adoption levels 
ot the new technologies needed for a transition towards a more sustainable 
development path. 

The diffusion of new technologies is thus central to achieving the 
improvemf ts necepaiy^ in these areas and in providing essential services 
improving the quality of life in the more affluent 
fjff M ^ ’ije diffusion of new technologies and access to them at 
. ftordabk costs is, therefore, a key determinant of economic development 

uncertSS’ t' ^^ complex process that is associated with many 
also 1 hiimo progress is a result of human ingenuity; it is 

^ renewable and cumulative-as long as it 
iiiust exkf to *“ be perceived and entrepreneurial spirit 

csnc 'MK th3. ^ “raes ivith a price. Innovation, 

L™ f “O''®' technologies and processes, 
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Some of the advanced energy technologies - such as hydrogen produc¬ 
tion, distribution, and end-use - represent radical changes that are not 
likely to result from incremental improvement of current technologies. 
Facsimile did not evolve from a telegram or a letter, nor did trains evolve 
from stagecoaches. The replacement of traditional by modern technologies 
is equally a radical technological change. This is especially the case wth new 
information and telecommunications systems. 

There are two basic forms of technological change. The first involves 
incremental and gradual changes that reduce costs and improve perform¬ 
ance. The second is more radical and revolutionary and involves the 
introduction of completely new technologies compared with prevailing 
practices. One example of a gradual change would be the improvement of 
conventional copper-wire telephone connections by replacing analogue with 
digital switching systems; a more radical change would be the introduction 
of cellular phones. Both kinds of technological change are really social 
learning processes that require learning to deal with the new and untried. 
Especially the adoption of radical technologies often involves deep changes 
in hardware, ‘orgware’, and often also in human relations. 

Generally, it is not possible to forecast future technological ‘winners’ or 
‘losers’. Technological change is a complex process associated with many 
uncertainties. Its future course is inherently uncertain and thus unpredict¬ 
able. The very fact that it is virtually impossible to.anticipate specific future 
technological change to any degree of specificity and the satisfaction of 
discovering new and demonstrating unanticipated possibilities is often what 
attracts the curiosity of researchers and innovators. Thus, risk and opportu¬ 
nity are the joint features of technological change that render the process 
inherently unpredictable. This is an important reason why programmes 
directed at promoting technology diffusion need to consider a range of 
alternative developments rather than attempting to dictate a particular 
direction of change. They need to capture a wide spectrum of developments 
in order to promote the areas of opportunity and possibilities of materializa¬ 
tion of different energy alternatives. 

Another important feature of technological change as a social learning 
process is that it is cumulative. Small and incremental changes can be 
amplified into fundamental ones as new, successful technologies become 
adopted and diffuse replacing the older alternatives. Thus, the distinction 
between incremental and radical innovations is not always clear or sharp. 
For example, new technologies are often more costly and inferior in many 
ways compared to the older and more ‘mature’ or traditional alternatives 
that dominate the market. Another barrier to adoption, especially for those 
who lack adequate purchasing power, is that even new technologies with 
lower expected costs require unaffordable upfront investments. However, 
new technologies often improve as experience is gained by producers 
(learning by doing) and consumers (learning by using). Costs and emnron- 
mental impacts are reduced. Generally, performance improves. Such 
gradual and persistent improvements are sometimes correlated with cumu¬ 
lative experience and are referred to collectively as ‘increasing returns. 
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Empirical relationships between performance improvement or costs reduc¬ 
tion with increasing cumulative output or capacity are called experience or 
learning’ curv^es in the literature. Technological learning, in the case of 
energy systems, reaches cost decreases of up to 20% per doubling of instal¬ 
lations or some other index of cumulative experience. In contrast in the case 
of d>mamic random access memory systems, the costs decline at about 30% 
per doubling of cumulative production. 

History^ teaches that technological change is a relatively slow process. It 
takes up to half a century to replace energy, mobility, and information 
infrastructure and equipment through natural obsolescence, and perhaps 
between half to one-third that time for end-use devices such as stoves, 
vehicles, and telephones. The question is whether the rapid technological 
change in information and communication technologies over the last dec¬ 
ades is in line with this historical experience or whether it represents the 
beginning of the new technological dynamics characterized by a more rapid 
diffiision process. The empirical evidence indicates little evidence for such 
acceleration of technological diffusion processes. 

The concept of leapfrogging implies faster rates of technological change 
but necessarily also faster diffusion processes. Leapfrogging involves skip¬ 
ping many if not most of the rungs in the historical development ‘ladder’. 
The idea is not to repeat all the development stages of the now more afflu¬ 
ent countries but to directly adopt more advanced technologies. Clearly, a 
veiy desirable development strategy but also very difficult to achieve given 
the evidence that even the diffusion of new information and telecommuni¬ 
cation technologies is in line with the historical experience. In practice, 
there needs to be a balanced portfolio of options from near-term and incre¬ 
mental changes, which might be Implemented at a faster rate, to the very 
long-term and radical transitions to the highest technological ‘rungs’. 

ManjuSharma 

Secretary, Department of Biotechnology, Ministry of Science and Technology, 

Government of India, New Delhi 

At the Stockholm Conference on Environment and Development, our 
former Prime Minister, Mrs Indira Gandhi, made a very important state¬ 
ment. ‘Poverty' is the greatest polluter’. Major technological breakthroughs 
have taken place since then, based on very high quality basic research, 
innovations, and discoveries. 

Biotechnology' has enormous potential to offer new technological break¬ 
throughs. The corporate managers and the industrial entrepreneurs of the 
world have recognized this potential. Biotechnology has already made an 
impact in the fields of agriculture, food and nutritional security, health, 
environment, industry', and ultimately leading to livelihood security of 
niiliioiis of people all over the world. 

1 hese tfctmological breakthroughs include (1) recombinant DNA (deox- 
> I'ilxjiiiu'leic acid) technology; (2) genetic engineering, which has made 
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biotechnology offer precision tools for new developments; (3) sequencing; 

(4) mapping; (5) isolation; (6) immunological approaches; (7) cell fusion ’ 
techniques; (8) plant tissue culture; etc. All these biotechnological tools 
have been based on very high quality of scientific research. 

Based on this world scenario, what is our vision in India? I want to quote 
this from a vision document, which the Government of India has prepared, 
as a 10-year perspective of what we want to do with biotechnology. It says,’ 
“Attaining new heights in biotechnology research, shaping biotechnology 
into a premier precision tool of the future for creation of wealth and 
ensuring social justice-especially for the welfare of the poor” And that is 
the direction in which we are moving. 

Our ‘mission’ is not only relevant for India but also for other countries 
facing similar problems. How are we looking at biotechnology? If we have to 
realize the full potential of this field we need a well-directed effort and 
significant investment for the generation of products, processes, and tech¬ 
nologies. We do not have to replace the capital investment all the time. In 
fact, what is important is to invest in very high quality research, to come up 
with new technological profiles, new technology products, and new proc¬ 
esses, which will ultimately replace the major capital investment. 

We have to enhance the efficiency and productivity and seek cost-effec¬ 
tive ways of practising agriculture, particularly nutritional security. In the 
developing world, a large part of the population is still malnourished, 
especially women and children. Molecular medicine has spawned an abso¬ 
lutely new health care regime. The infrastructure needed to deliver such 
medical systems has a much lower cost and is much cheaper. For environ¬ 
mentally sustainable technologies, it is important that we have scientific 
and technological empowerment of the human resource. 

We need strong infrastructure, as this field is knowledge-intensive. We 
have to enhance the knowledge base continuously and nurture the leads of 
potential utility. In fact, the Nobel laureate Dr Harold Varmus^ had once 
said that biology is an area where there is a very little demarcation between 
basic research and its application. Today you have a result in the laboratory, 
tomorrow you can think of its immediate application. Therefore, we have to 
look at all the research leads of potential utility. For a sustainable develop¬ 
ment strategy, we would need to bring the bio-products expeditiously to the 
market place. 

As regards the type of approach to be adopted, we have to have large- 
scale demonstration, validation, and packaging of technologies. We have to 
convert the research leads into commercial products and for that we need a 
new partnership regime with the industry and financial institutions. We 
have to ensure large-scale application, particularly in the rural areas. There 
we need a large network of professionals to transfer the technology, to make 
it available to the people where it is needed most. 

* Prof. Harold E Varmus, recipient of the Nobel Prize in Medicine in 1989 along with Prof. Michael 
Bishop ‘for their discovery of the cellular origin of retroviral oncogenes’. 
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One of the areas of concern in our country and many of the developing 
countries is that we have to increase the agricultural productivity for food 
production, for combating malnutrition, for strengthening nutritional 
security, as also for employment generation. Now what is the route we have 
to take? Are we going to have excessive use of chemical fertilizers and 
insecticides that are costly and pollute the environment? Consider not only 
the economic burden but also the ecological burden on the population- 
pesticides entering through the food chain into the human systems? So one 
of the areas important for the small-scale sector, in particular to the estab¬ 
lishment of a large number of decentralized environmentally sustainable 
units, is the development of bio-control agents and bio-fertilizers. 

As far as bio-control agents are concerned, I want to give an example. 

In India, we have already developed this in a big way covering almost 
60 000 farming communities. But what is most important is that when we 
look at the bio-control agents for environmental protection, we also have to 
look into the science of developing varieties of plants, with biotic stress 
tolerance, which can be ensured through genetic engineering of the plants. 
So can we look forward to a big spread of this technology in the small-scale 
sector? 

The next area similar to this is tissue culture technology. Already a lot of 
cost-benefit analysis has been done, particularly the enormous and excel¬ 
lent work done by TERI in this area. In fact, tissue culture has become a 
boon particularly for wasteland reclamation. 

The health care scenario again is grim because of the large population 
structure and hygiene-related diseases such as gastro-intestinal disorders, 
and many such infections as AIDS. These are all largely coming up because 
of unhealthy environmental conditions. What are the biotechnological 
interventions? Bio-medicines, therapies, vaccines, diagnostics, the whole 
area of genomics and gene therapy, a novel drug delivery system, and most 
importantly the herbal drugs. These are all the areas where we have already 
witnessed technological breakthroughs, and they are all sustainable along 
with an environmentally sound development strategy. 

The Government of India has made significant investments in creating 
biotechnology facilities of different kinds. It is this type of infrastructure 
that is going to generate the needed knowledge and the human resource to 
ensure technological breakthroughs. This is the type of scenario that one 
has envisaged for the biotechnology development in the world and particu¬ 
larly in our country. 

Look at the plant genome area, the whole area of vaccines, bio-prospect¬ 
ing, biodiversity conservation, and the prospecting of new molecules. Even 
as far as mineral resources are concerned, the latest trend is to use 
bioremediation technologies, the bio-leaching methods, which will bring 
out the needed chemical or a metal from the ore. 

Biotechnology basically has become an area of science, which relates 
to practically every important sphere of developmental activity. Therefore 
one is looking at biotechnology for excellence, self-reliance, relevance, 
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environmental sustainability, and generation of wealth. These are al! the 
areas where we are trying to focus, and these are the areas wliere a niaior 
initiative has been taken by many of the developing countries. 

In fact an issue of Newsweek in October 2001 carried an article called 
The Biotech Boom and I quote that. In the words of the author, ‘Long 
dominated by the US, the field now bristles with new entrepreneurial 
players. The next Genentech may come from Rio, Munich or Delhi.’ This is 
the type of preparation and this is the type of world scenario we are going to 
have for technological leapfrogging in the field of biotechnolog>\ 


Hansvolker Ziegler 

Deputy Director-General, Environmental and Social Research, Federal 
Ministry of Education and Research, Government of Germany, Bonn; Chair of 
International Group of Funding Agencies for Global Change Research, Bonn 

What kind of global science and technology is required for 
'overtaking without having to catch up?' 

Under our session theme ‘leapfrogging’, I ask ‘WTiat kind of global S&T 
(science and technology) is required for “overtaking without having to catch 
up”?’, because the self-perception in science about how to include techno¬ 
logy as a metaphor for problem-solving is at a crossroads, especially 
triggered by the Kyoto Protocol’s demands for a far bigger worldwide effort 
to combat climate change. Climate highlights this issue, but it becomes 
more and more insufficient to think of climate as the proxy of global change. 
I see three different hopes in S&T for sustainable development. 

1 Technological fixes 

2 Leapfrogging 

3 Integrated place-based assessments and strategies embedding 
technology. 

Let me try to outline their probably differing scenarios, 
a ‘Fixes’ tend to mega-engineering 
0 ‘Leapfrogging’ tends to believe in ‘high-tech’ 
a The alternative: integrated need- and place-based strategies 

• Develop research agenda for addressing real problems 
" Use technology as powerful tool, not as driver 

• Reveal misperceptions and uncertainties as strength of science 

• Use precautionary principle 

• Show respect for dignity of and means at hand for stakeholders. 

Their differences can bring about a new fundamental divide in what S&T is 
about concerning sustainable development and what the priorities are for 
the research agenda and not least for funding. They may even bring about a 
new gap between S&T from the North and the South enhanced by the 
mistrust and alienation since 11 September 2001. 
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1 ‘Fixes’, a glittering tenn, carries with it the dominant belief in mega- or 
geo-engineering. Do you recall ‘big science’ under old socialism and in 
OECD’s mega-science past? Fixes are promising quick repair for huge old 
problems. As Western politics despair about how to fulfil their reduction 
promises, one can imagine the lure if geo-sciences turn up with techno¬ 
logical ‘end-of-pipe’ super-solutions like fertilizing oceans or deep sea 
sequestration of COj. World politics can claim that this would be done for 
all. Therefore the actions would be accounted for as contribution of the 
technologically most advanced to the common cause and the global funds 
niav soon he eaten up by such activities. 

What if such ‘fixes’ were the guidelines for joint implementation 
between the industrialized countries, where the US may take part volun¬ 
tarily? 

2 ‘Leapfrogging’ is linked to the high-tech and carries a notion of jump¬ 
ing immediately into the ‘promised land’. 

Everyone of us can tell tales of the pitfalls of high-tech in cases where 
the context is not properly considered. But, what if the widely unspoilt 
belief in the hit-list of latest key technologies, where one normally does 
not find any differences between the elite from North and South, gains so 
much momentum that the CDM becomes just another export machine 
for high-tech? What if capturing GHGs (greenhouse gases) is disguised 
as demonstration projects under CDM combined with emissions trading? 
WTiat will happen then? 

I have learned so much from Mr A K Mangotra, Joint Secretary, Minis¬ 
try' of Non-conventional Energy Sources, Government of India at the 
recently held FICCI-TERI Conference^ about early and down-to-earth 
preparations for CDM. 

Common to scenarios 1 and 2 is their trust in technology as the main 
driver of benign change. We usually call it ‘technology push’ strategies 
where the potential of technology lures us into seeing it as a saviour. 

3 The alternative is more complicated, has no easy catch-phrase, but 
contains the hope of people in science. Does science come up to this 
trust? In what direction is the self-perception of the international science 
community, currently moving? The good news is that the global science 
community which is rallied under the headline ‘global change research’ is 
growing and organizing its agenda to follow rather the third alternative. 

To cut short, I tried to put the basics for this approach in two graphs (Figure 
I J. On the left is the famous Kuznets’ curve, which shows the belief of ruling 
economics. To become economically richer (horizontal axis), one will get 
first ecologically poorer (vertical axis), but then, when rich, one can afford 
to repair the ecosystem again. On the right, you see what may be the reality 

* 11 !»Jt t( le Agimda for industry, second FICCI-TERI Global Conference held on 7-8 Febmarj’ 
Jt.•(!.', Nt‘\v iH’ifis I Details at *'http;//ww'w.teriin.org/events/docs/ficci.htm>, last accessed on 

4 Juut' L’v' j 
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ecologically poorer ecologically poorer 




Figure 1 Economic beliefs bio-social response 

curve. If we overstep the horizontal bars or guardrails indicating ‘eco- 
resilience’ and ‘social capital or cohesion’, the dream of modernity is over. 
We would cause irreversible damages in eco- and/or social systems and get 
poorer in both respects in the end. The difference lies in the respective 
response modes: Whereas ecosystems may not give early notice but just 
stop silently providing their services; humans are at first more patient, but 
are able to protest. Another story is that the rich everywhere do feel the 
impact last. 

The independent international global change research programmes - 
World Climate Research Program, International Geosphere-Biosphere 
Program, International Human Dimensions Program, DIVERSITAS (Inter¬ 
national Program of Biodiversity Sciences) under ICSU (International 
Council for Science) sponsorship - move in this new direction. Together 
they move on to an integrated strategy, as follows. 

B Bridging bio-geo-chemical and bio-social research 
B Extending to other S&T communities 

• agriculture (Consultative Group on International Agricultural Re¬ 
search), engineers, economists 

B Not dissolving complexity 

B Developing research agendas from vulnerability (‘globalization from 
below’) 

B Including the ‘Agenda of the South’ 

B Developing ‘Joint Projects on Global Sustainability^’ 

• food, water, carbon 

Conclusions for a new marriage between the mentioned research 
programmes and long-neglected tool technology could be as follows. 

B ‘Leapfrogging’ together with the integrated approach is using the pow'er- 
ful technology of modern science for analysing and solving ‘real 
problems’. 
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m ‘Top S&T’ then is re-defined as handling bio-social complexity in the 
global-local dimension. 

Just one example of the consequences of going together also on both global 
and local scales. 
m Aquaculture 

• Big hope for protein provision 

• Biological c\'cle not fully understood 
» Nearly no regulatory framework 

• Therefore no incentives for innovators in industry to develop biologi¬ 
cally sound systems 

• Independent scientific international assessment on this hot spot 
would help instead of just relying on the indirect effects of imposing 
import restrictions like the European Union does. 

Is it not more fascinating for scientists and engineers and does it not make 
them fee! at the cutting edge by engaging in this approach rather than in 
either optimizing advantages for a few or playing with abstract models? 

However, this alone does not change the success criteria for politics, 
which are based on concepts coming from amidst science and are uncon¬ 
sciously ruling the brains of the elites in politics and economy. Remember 
just some famous phrases on this impact of science: 

® ‘Practical men, who believe themselves to be quite exempt from any 
intellectual influences, are usually the slaves of some defunct econo¬ 
mists. Madmen in authority who hear voices in the air, are distilling their 
frenz>' from some academic scribbler of a few years back.’ J M Keynes, 
The General Theory of Employment, Interest and Money (1936) 
m To an increasing extent the economic growth figures reflect illusionary 
instead of real economic progress (and) many traditional economic 
concepts lose their relevance to policy formulation in the future...’ Euro¬ 
pean Union Council Delors’ White Paper (1993). 

llie central challenge lies in turning again to ‘the commons’ and to under- 
siaiid this most complex social institution as the basis for sustainable 
IK elihood instead of pla>dng with the ruling economic models. To put it in 
tile headlines of the underlying scientific controversy, it is about ‘The trag¬ 
edy of the Commons re\isited’ by Elinor Ostrom (1999) versus ‘The tragedy 
of the Commons' by Garret Hardin (1968). 

Conclusions for economics only? No. But for making sustainable deve¬ 
lopment operational, the decisive battle will happen in economics. A 
significant sjinbol - worth attention at the WSSD - would consist in turn¬ 
ing the Nobel Prize for Economics into one for Sustainability, as Snoo and 
ik rleLs propose in their letter to Science vol 294, p. 303- Awarding the 
N? Jk i Prize to Prof. Amartya Sen and Dr Joseph Stiglitz, one of the few 
r i itics oi the W orld Trade Organization and the Washington Consensus 
Hkr' a go4>d precedent. 
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Scientists tend to underestimate the influence of S&T, the think tank of 
humanity, on politics and business and then do not come up to their re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

This Conference can help in getting all science communities affected by 
the new paradigm. I would like developing countries to join in the effort to 
help science at these crossroads and therefore to join in the efforts to back 
up the new integrated strategies of the international research programs on 
global change (sponsored under ICSU which guarantees their scientific 
autonomy) also from the public and funding side. The IGFA for global 
change research, the cooperation of public funding agencies behind the 
programmes which I presently chair, tries to do just this. 

Summary of the qoestions-and-answers session 

A participant (questioned the wisdom of a vision of India where biotechno¬ 
logy solves the problem of malnutrition. He said that in a previous session it 
was mentioned that millions of tonnes of food grains are rotting in godowns 
in the country. So, it is actually a question of access to food for the poor 
rather than mere productivity. Dr Manju Sharma replied that the question 
of equity and equitable distribution of food definitely needs to be addressed 
but that can be done only by other government departments. She said, 
however, that it is not merely a question of sufficient availability of food 
grains but also of the availability of micro-nutrients like vitamins and 
minerals, which are needed to combat malnutrition. Having enough rice 
and wheat for all will not solve the problem of, say, vitamin A and iron 
deficiencies in women. It is in this area that novel biotechnological inter¬ 
ventions are crucial. 
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Chairperson's remarks by 

Jan P Pronk, Minister of Housing, Spatial Planning, and Environment, 
Government of The Netherlands, The Hague 

This is the panel where you see politicians behind a table, only politicians, 
which means that this is a bit different. We are not going to discuss theoty 
or analysis or concepts. The idea is really to have a political discussion on 
Johannesburg. I will ask my colleague ministers three questions and they 
will be prominent during the discussions. 

1 What do you expect, as a politician, to be the political outcome of the 
conference, in concrete terms? 

2 What are you, as a minister, as a politician, offering or committing 
yourself to on behalf of your country to the conference? Only expecting is 
not enough. It is give and take. Otherwise there is no outcome. 

3 How different is Johannesburg going to be after events of 11 September 
2001 ? 

First, Dr Pachauri is going to give a brief introduction in order to bring us all 
up to date as far as the present state of affairs of this conference is concerned. 

R K Pachauri 

Director-General, TERI, New Delhi, India 

I would like to tell you about the process that we plan to follow for the 
outputs of this conference. We are going to attempt a summary. This is not 
going to be a consensus document; nobody has to put his or her signature 
on it. However, we will circulate it to all the participants to get feedback. We 
hope, on the basis of that, to prepare a document that can be disseminated 
on a large scale, and which, I hope, will be of some value to the Johannes¬ 
burg process. 
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I want to highlight a few key points that have come out in the discussions. 
In implementing Agenda 21, particularly with reference to poverty allevia¬ 
tion, concern was raised about trends in globalization and the fact that 
globalization must be made to work for the poor as well as other sections of 
society'. I think it must attempt to address environmental concerns and the 
increase of natural resources. I would like to submit that it is not enough to 
merely protect natural resources. The time has come when the world has to 
invest in the creation and expansion of natural resources as opposed to 
expansion of physical and capital resources. 

.4 point that has come out clearly in several sessions is the failure of 
translating Rio’s recommendations into actual capital flows from North to 
South, which has resulted in the perception that developed countries lack 
the political will to financially commit themselves to sustainable develop¬ 
ment. I think this impression should somehow be eroded, whether it is 
through action, commitments, or whatever means at Johannesburg. If you 
want to engage the poorest sections of the world, I think there has to be a 
demonstrated commitment and ability to address the global problems that 
we are facing. 

It is also important for governments to delineate resource rights, estab¬ 
lish rent-sharing rules, assign responsibilities for social provisions, and 
enhance transparency and information flows. There are issues of govern¬ 
ance and the actions of government, which are going to be critical for the 
success of Johannesburg and what is going to happen subsequently. Rio 
essentially visualized a bipolar world of government and civil society. 
Flowever, we realized, particularly with the work of the World Business 
Council on Sustainable Development and other business organizations, that 
today a third vital stakeholder is business itself. So I think we should clearly 
define at the WSSD (World Summit on Sustainable Development) what this 
tripolar world is going to be like and how it should hmction together in 
partnership. 

There is a need to reorient - and this is an elaboration of the previous 
point - business mindsets away from serving only affluent clientele, to be 
able to develop products and services for the underprivileged and poor, 
because they represent an enormous long-term business opportunity of a 

sustainable variety. 

1 he last point that I would like to make is that the Green Revolution 
benefits have now plateaued out and we should, therefore, focus on alterna- 
ti\'e strategies to increase food production, improve storage and 
preserv'ation, and enhance nutritional quality of food. 

I hese are some of the major points that have emerged in the discussions. 

I his is not an attempt to summarize all that has been discussed. We will 
attempt a somewhat more elaborate formulation in the final session but these 
are just some points, which I hope will stimulate thought and discussion. 
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TRBaaiu 

Minister for Environment and Forests, Government of India, New Delhi 

The Rio Summit was a watershed in collective expression of concern on 
issues related to the environment and development facing the world. Dur¬ 
ing that Summit along with Agenda 21, Rio principles and the non-legally 
binding statement on forestry were also adopted. They are still relevant in 
the present context. Agreements on the UN FCCC (United Nations Frame¬ 
work Convention on Climate Change), conventions for conservation of 
biodiversity and to combat desertification also arrived at Rio were other 
initiatives to tackle the emerging global environmental issues. An air of 
expectation and optimism underlined the actions that were foreseen from 
the Rio outcome. As we look back over the past 10 years, one is tempted to 
ask if that optimism was misplaced. Therefore, I think that what we need to 
do now is to focus on one question. Why did action not take place as envi¬ 
saged and what are the positive steps that should be taken at Johannesburg? 

I would like to spell out a few reasons which make one to feel so. 

First, I believe that the failure in reaching a consensus on implementa¬ 
tion of agreements, as in the case of the UN FCCC, occurred because the 
forces of ‘no change’ were allowed to organize themselves before rational 
thinkers could prevail on the decision-makers. One important lesson that 
we learnt from the tardy and inadequate action to address climate change is 
the importance of informing the public. There was an enormous build-up in 
creating public awareness before the Rio Summit. However, the inadequacy 
of institutional framework for coordinated action to follow up on the agree¬ 
ments reached at Rio is mainly responsible for lack of follow-up action on 
various fronts. There would have been a radical difference if a massive 
effort to inform the public had been taken in the major countries of the 
world. Perhaps, one area that should have been covered in these agree¬ 
ments is a set of specific and concrete actions to create awareness on the 
force of scientific knowledge behind the agreements and their importance to 
all nations on earth. I strongly believe that at least now we should strive to 
see that Johannesburg builds in a major component of public awareness 
and education, particularly among the youth in all countries to set in motion 
global action and national initiatives, ICT (information and communication 
technology) can play a vital role here. There is a need for intensive and 
vigorous use of ICT tools by the international community. 

Second, I must say that at Rio we could not effectively translate the 
language of science into the language of politics. The reason perhaps was 
that more attention was paid on who said what, not on what w'as said. 
Therefore, a clear North-South divide was seen with the countries of the 
North viewing it as just one more attempt by the developing countries to 
ask for more money and by the South as just one more attempt to force a 
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developed-country agenda on the poor of the world. I believe that Johan¬ 
nesburg should be preceded by several consultations among groups of 
decision-makers from different countries. This will help to focus on some of 
the scientific predictions so that we are sure as where we are heading. 
Naturally, these cannot exclude politics and national self-interest. Never¬ 
theless, there is a need for world leaders to appreciate, at least at a basic 
minimum level, the dangers that humanity is facing as a consequence of the 
current patterns of developments and growth. Perhaps, the UNCSD (United 
Nations Commission on Sustainable Development) could think of bringing 
together world leaders in specific groupings in meetings to be convened by 
the Secretaiy-General of the UN (United Nations). Expert presentations 
should be made in these meetings for world leaders to arrive at a basic 
understanding and agreement on critical subjects like climate change, 
biodiversity loss, desertification, deforestation, water resource depletion, 
and air pollution. The cost of inaction in each of these subject areas has to 
be emphasized for creating a need for urgent action. 

'ITie third and very important observation that I would like to make is 
that the world has not understood the danger of poverty. While Rio was all 
about environment and development, I believe the problems of the poor did 
not receive adequate attention. It is indeed tragic that even while we are 
now in the 21st century, the numbers of the poor remain undiminished. The 
Millennium Summit organized by the UN Secretary-General was clearly a 
useful step in the right direction. However, while several laudable goals and 
objectives were decided in that Summit, the question of what actions need 
to be taken and by whom did not receive sharp focus. Poverty is a global 
problem and it has to be seen as such. The highest priority of the world 
today should be overcoming underdevelopment, poverty, hunger, illiteracy, 
disease, and the crushing debt burden. Environmental stress in the develop¬ 
ing world is basically caused by underdevelopment and the absence of 
alternatives. We have witnessed the tragic consequences of lack of alterna¬ 
tives for the people in different parts of the globe. It is also far more 
economical to prevent precipitation of crises than to tackle them after they 
have occurred. 

This takes me to my fourth point. In most countries, the issue of sustain¬ 
able development is generally the responsibility of the ministers of the 
environment- Somehow it is for them to impress upon their other colleagues 
to appreciate the imperatives of sustainable development. While we are 
focusing attention on a global programme like the WSSD, we need to see 
how actions in Johannesburg can be translated into action at the national 
lev el. What kind of mechanisms have governments been able to build to 
pursue sustainable development in economic policies and decision making? 
Surely, jiLst as economic policy making has moved from command and 
control to a more proactive use of fiscal instruments, similarly the role of 
eii\ iroiMiient ministries would have to change from regulatory bodies to 
that of enabling and facilitating organizations. This would require a redefi¬ 
nition (}f roles. Regulation and implementation will have to be handled 
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more and more by civil society. Government ministries for the environment 
will have to network with and influence the economic ministries and other 
stakeholders such as the corporate sector, NGOs (non-governmental organi¬ 
zations), and the media. I believe this is an issue which has not received 
enough attention either at Rio or thereafter during the last 10 years. We 
must plan a session at Johannesburg to discuss this subject in some depth. 
The intention is not to interfere with the sovereign rights of governments 
but to create an understanding of the choices that need to be made. Interna¬ 
tional organizations will have to play their own role in this context. I am 
sure that people, at least in democratic societies, will make the right choices 
if they are provided with an enabling environment. 


Discussion 

Chairperson You trust, Mr Baalu, that the ministers will have the possi¬ 
bility to make the right choices. You spoke about the danger of poverty and 
environmental protection. If you would have to make a choice in the final 
day, if we were discussing a deal, would you prefer a major step in the field 
of poverty eradication or a major step in the field of further environmental 
protection? And you are the minister for the environment so that's a diffi¬ 
cult choice! Would you tiy to give an answer? 

Mr Baalu In every multilateral forum, we are used to discussing the aid 
that has to come from the developed countries, who have said that 0.7% of 
the GNP (gross national product) will be extended to developing countries. 
But the developed nations are not considering these factors. Wliat is the 
percentage now? It has gone from 0.7% of GNP to 0.24%. Is it fair on the 
part of the developed countries, Mr Pronk? 

Chairperson If countries in Johannesburg would come forward with 
much more money than you would have expected, then you would prefer 
that additional money would go into poverty eradication programmes. Is 
that your answer? We will continue that discussion but we will first listen. 
Now we are going to ask Mr Pekka Haavisto to take the floor. 

Mr Baalu You must bear in mind that poverty is directly proportional to 
the population. 

Pekka Haavisto 

Former Minister for Environment and Development Cooperation, Government 
of Finland, Helsinki 

When we speak about the Rio Earth Summit of 1992 and the success or 
failure of the past 10 years, I think we should be very careful before giving 
our final judgement. Maybe we should use the worrk of Chou En-Lai when 
he was asked, ‘What do you think about the French Revolution?’ Chou En- 
Lai was silent for a moment, and then replied, ‘It’s too early to answer! 

We have been witnessing very positive and encouraging processes— 
Montreal Protocol on ozone depletion, Kyoto Protocol on climate change, 
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and Cartagena Protocol on biosafety. We also recognize the progress made 
in recycling, local implementation of Agenda 21, energy saving, eco-taxes, 
organic farming, and the share of renewables in the total energy mix. The 
number of NGOs working on sustainable development has increased rap¬ 
idly all over the world. 

However, we know that we are still far from achieving the goals of the 
Eiarth Summit. Poverty, debt burden, diseases, water shortage, 
desertification and land degradation, floods, and cyclones caused by climate 
change are still the everyday reality for the majority of the world population. 
Industrialized countries have failed to fulfil their commitments to increase 
the financing of sustainable development. We have seen a decline in ODA 
(official development assistance) funds during the 1990s. 

We have also seen the birth of the global market economy and its central 
institution, the WTO (World Trade Organization). We can already recognize 
the weakness of environmental treaties compared with the mechanisms of 
the WTO, in case the tw'o bodies of international law contradict one another. 

W'e can react to globalization in two ways. We can think that there is a 
way back to local and regional economies, and ask for closing down the 
global markets or we can ask the global markets to be regulated, not only 
through trade regulation, but also through environmental and social 
regulation. The latter is the more challenging alternative, as I see it. 
Therefore, global environmental governance has to be one of the main 
topics in Johannesburg. 

The need for a World Environment Organization 

1 don't usually believe that when you have a problem, it is enough to estab¬ 
lish a new institution and then the problem is solved. However, looking at 
the UN’s structures on environment and sustainability, one can clearly see 
that these are suffering from lack of financing and mandate in the UN 

system. 

'Fhe CSD has played its coordinating role since Rio in a veiy^ good way, 
more so by opening its meetings to the NGO community. The UNDP 
(United Nations Development Programme) can also play a major role when 
supporting sustainable livelihoods. In all country programmes, sustainable 
development should be the guiding principle. Therefore, UNDP should play 
a key role in the preparations for Johannesburg. 

Looking at the emironmental treaties, their accountability, and the 
irapleiiientatioii of the main environmental agreements (now over 500), we 
can easily see tiiat they lack criteria for monitoring and measuring effective¬ 
ness. 'Fhere is also lack of coordination. To get global environment 
governance working, we have to cluster these treaties and make the follow¬ 
up more effective. 

'I'he flagship ot LiN environmental administration, UNEP (United Na¬ 
tions Environment Programme) - initiated 30 years ago in Stockholm at 
llie UN Coiilerence cm Human Environment - still lacks permanent and 
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guaranteed funding. From voluntary government pledges, we should finally 
move to a normal, permanent UN funding system. UNEP should also get a 
mandate to work as an implementing agency in important environmental 
projects. These steps, together with clustering environmental treaties under 
the UNEP umbrella, and giving UNEP a mandate to represent the interest 
of environment in the issues of trade and environment, could form a basis 
to upgrade UNEP to the WEO (World Environment Organization) with 
adequate financing and mandate. 

If we do not take this institutional step forward as environmentalists, we 
leave one of the main battlefields in the globalization only for the trade 
people and the WTO. 

Johannesburg can make the change 

We have only some months to go for Johannesburg, so we have the last 
moments to form an ambitious agenda for the WSSD. Let me shortly give 
my list of issues that can be on the Johannesburg agenda. 

Global environmental governance 
m Upgrading UNEP to the WEO with the respective financial means and 

mandate 

H Clustering the environment treaties and strengthening the role of envi¬ 
ronment in trade negotiations. 

Code of conduct for the private sector 
During the 1990s, we have seen the increase of private investments to the 
developing countries. Many investments are made by multinationals, which 
have the whole globe as their marketplace. There has to be an ethical, social, 
and environmental code of conduct for these investments. Some multina¬ 
tionals have already joined the UN Global Compact initiative; for the others, 
we need at least the minimum standards. 

Kyoto Protocol in force 

We know that the Kyoto Protocol is not enough, but it is the first step to 
combat climate change. For the next commitment period, we have to have 
clear figures also for the rapidly industrializing developing countries like 
China and India. Johannesburg has to be the celebration of the ratification 
of the Kyoto Protocol, even if the US stays outside. 

Debt relief for poorest developing countries 
The debt burden of many developing countries is one of the main obstacles 
of development. Helping the poorest countries to come out of the \icious 
debt cycle also needs to be discussed in Johannesburg. Also the Monterrey 
development financing conference in March 2002 can pave the way for 
Johannesburg. A new initiative for the heavily indebted poor countries, is 
needed. 
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More emphasis on water, desertification, and land 
degradation 

Some of the most fatal environmental risks for the people in developing 
countries have not yet been addressed properly. These are issues of water 
resources, desertification, and land degradation. These are also the environ¬ 
mental risks that are faced on a daily basis by women in the rural areas 
Johannesburg can raise these ‘forgotten environmental problems. ’ 


Official development assistance up; specific funding for 
sustainable development 

We have seen very sad development of ODA funds during the 1990s Indus 
trialized countries have to commit themselves to increase ODA to 0 . 7 % of 
GNP as a target. Sustainable development also needs more earmarked” 
funding for technology transfer, environmental investments, and supooit 
sustainable livelihoods through the GEF (Global Environment Facility) a 
other funding mechanisms. 


New perspective for Africa 

There is a need for a new perspective for Africa, the continent that is suffe 
ing from poverty, debt, and serious diseases like AIDS (acquired immune 
deficiency syndrome). Call it the African renaissance or how you like there 
has to be a sustainable way for Africa also. The meeting in Johannesbure 
should stress that all continents need development that is sustainable in 
nature. 


Discussion 

Chairperson I think that is a good list of what in your view could or 

should come out of the conference. But I also asked you another ouesH™ tf 

you were sull a minister, what could you bring to the conference as a cn J 
mitmentonbehalfofHnland? conierence as a com- 

Mr HMristo I am happy to say that I am a supporter of ‘Green’ and mv 

So just now in New York in th7 

VV or Id Economic Conference, our government finally made the cornet 
ment to raise ODA to O.m level after many years of being down to the 0 4Y 

time,Xip^ SSn^to be^ conSSpossibk 

‘the Strap 

n.hionalneg„JS“ 
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Margaret Beckett 

Secretary of State for Environment, Food and Rural Affairs, Government of 

UK, London 

I will talk first about what we expect. Well, first this is a sustainable deve¬ 
lopment summit and so it is important that we keep in mind the balance 
between economic, social, and environmental concerns. Obviously, there 
are many things in the background like developments in climate change. 

One of tlie things that we will bring to Johannesburg, and indeed to interna¬ 
tional fora, is the regional climate change model, which we have developed 
and which enables developing countries to have a much greater accuracy in 
assessing their own vulnerability to climate change. 

However, we do not see the Johannesburg Summit as being about cli¬ 
mate change. There is a separate process for that. What we want from the 
Johannesburg Summit is for it to be fonvard looking and to deal with the 
three pillars of sustainable development. We want to come on to have 
concrete outcomes, which is your second point, Mr Chairperson. We are 
very mindful of both the facts that it is desirable, important, and crucial, for 
the world’s future in itself that w^e do more to tackle poverty^ and that dire 
poverty' and environmental degradation go hand in hand and feed each 
other. 

The concrete outcomes that w^e want to see in Johannesburg are in terms 
of projects to enable access to clean water and sanitation and sustainable 
energy. The means by which we think that we can contribute to doing that 
is, of course, by governments, where they can, increasing aid flows. In the 
UK, we are committed to a substantial increase in the amount of aid that we 
provide but also, very importantly, we are committed to drawing in private 
sector finance. We have in the UK five specific projects on which we are 
focusing in the run-up to Johannesburg—water, energy^ finance, forestry, 
and tourism. All these are in partnership with private investment and 
finance. That is how we lever in even greater influence than governments 
alone can provide. So what we will bring, which is concrete we hope, are 
worthwhile projects and the finance to back them up. Our Prime Minister 
will be going to Johannesburg. We are encouraging all other world leaders 
to attend. 

The final issue is that of the effect of 11 September. M] of these issues, 
whether climate change, sustainable development as a whole, or indeed the 
impact of what happened on 11 September, are reinforcing the lesson that 
we are vety much one world. We only have this one planet and we either 
make a success of it together and make it work for everv'one, most essen¬ 
tially for the poor, or else between us we ruin it for everybody. That I think 
is the background and the concern after 11 September, There is some 
evidence that the international community is now more prepared than in 
the past to work together, I hope that too will be a concrete outcome of 
Johannesburg. 
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Discussion 

Chairperson Thank you, Ms Beckett. Did you skip part of your speech 
in which you wanted to say something about the 50 billion programme of 
Rt Hon. Mr Gordon Brown? 

Ms Beckett Well, Rt Hon. Mr Brown has come up with a number of 
innovative proposals in recent times. One of the conferences which is taking 
place in the run-up to Johannesburg is the International Conference on 
Financing for Development in Monterrey. Mr Brown is attending that 
conference, so is Rt Hon Ms Claire Short, my colleague at the Department 
for International Development, UK, and so, I understand, is President 
Bush. That will be a very important forerunner to Johannesburg because 
the more successful Monterrey is, the more successful we may hope that 
Johannesburg will be. It will be a progression of world conferences at Doha, 
Bonn, Marrakesh, hopefully soon in Monterrey, where we will achieve 
success. I think what is significant in Monterrey and Johannesburg is that 
all the elements of positive partnerships are there—North and South, public 
and private, ODA, and private investment. There is also commitment to 
deliver concrete outcomes. 

Tzachi Hanegbi 

Minister of the Environment, Government of Israel, Tel Aviv 

I will try to give you a picture of what has been going on in Israel since the 
Rio Summit. On the social and economic front, Israel has largely succeeded 
in providing an acceptable quality of life to most of its citizens and a high 
level of health and education and shelter for those in need, even during 
times of mass immigration. Future efforts need to be directed towards 
reducing disparities in income and narrowing gaps in the quality of life 
among various groups in different geographical areas. Quality of life natu¬ 
rally goes hand in hand with the quality of the air we breathe. Also, Israel 
has for many years been in the forefront of the solar energy technology for 
use in solar water heaters for homes. 

Despite emerging as a world leader in research and development of solar 
energ)", w'e have been lagging in the implementation of such technologies. 
We still have a long way to go back home. In recent years, Israel has estab¬ 
lished a national air quality monitoring network where we have been able to 
pinpoint the main sources of the various pollutants. Air pollution from 
vehicles, for example, is responsible for over 90% of Israel’s carbon monox¬ 
ide pollution. Having identified the main sources, the environment ministry 
has been implementing measures to reduce pollution. In the case of emis¬ 
sions from vehicles, we call for and enforce the use of higher quality fuels, 
conduct roadside inspections of vehicles, and enforce emissions standards. 
The introduction of natural gas to the energy production sector in the 
coming years should likewise substantially improve air quality, not to 
mention the contribution it will make to the mitigation of greenhouse gas 
emissions. 
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One cannot talk about sustainable development in Israel without ad¬ 
dressing the essential issue of the protection of our fresh water resources. In 
order to provide for the demands of the growing population in the semi-arid 
zone, Israel has had to develop new ways to harness and reclaim water 
without harming our fresh water resources. Over the years, we have signifi¬ 
cantly increased our use of treated wastes in brackish water and w'ater 
claimed through harvesting. 

In the light of several consecutive years of drought, the government has 
begun to implement the comprehensive water management plan. This plan 
will include elements such as waste water treatment and recover>^ water 
conservation, sea water and brackish water desalination, and remediation 
of contaminated wells. Effluent quality standards are currently being de¬ 
fined. These will ensure that reclaimed water will not be detrimental to 
human health, agricultural crops, or groundwater. The challenge is to treat 
100% of the country’s waste water to a level enabling unrestricted irrigation. 
Effluents will then constitute a major portion of the water supply to the 
agriculture industry and gardening. We believe that we can achieve this goal 
in five years. 

In a spirit of protecting our limited open spaces and reducing the quan¬ 
tity of waste in the landfills, new efforts have been invested in promoting 
waste recovery. Municipal solid waste continues to increase by five per cent 
annually. With the new policy of integrated waste management, improved 
education, financial assistance, regulatory enforcement activity, and realis¬ 
tic pricing mechanisms, this trend should reverse. The goal is to reduce, 
rec>de, and recover 50% of the solid waste in Israel by the year 2010. 

Legislation, regulations, and policies, as we know, alone cannot change 
the way in which individuals and industries act. These tools must some¬ 
times be enforced. Environmental enforcement and deterrence has been 
strengthened in Israel with the aid of a dedicated green police unit and 
volunteers from the general public. Initial attempts have also been made to 
complement the command-and-control approach with new tools such as 
negotiated rule making, conflict resolution mechanisms, and voluntarv’ 
enforcement procedures. 

Environmental education and awareness have greatly increased. Chil¬ 
dren are exposed to environmental programmes at all levels of the formal 
school system and take part in environmental activities promoted by the 
country’s governmental and non-governmental organizations. In our as¬ 
sessment, such education activity is vital for the promotion of a new global 
environmental culture on the one hand, and for the reduction of worldvvide 
poverty on the other. The summit in Rio 10 years ago opened the world’s 
eyes to the urgent needs of the environment. Today, we must focus the 
world’s attention on the many environmental challenges that still remain. 

I w'ould like to address your question, Mr Chairperson, about what Israel 
has committed itself to in Johannesburg. As you might know, we believe 
that this is one of the most important events that the world will know. We 
are not bound to several commitments there. W^hat we are going to do is 
that we are going to voluntarily commit ourselves to the issue of the climate 
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treaty and the Kyoto Protocol. Even though we are not part of its commit¬ 
ments, we will reduce greenhouse gas emissions as just mentioned earlier. 
We will ratify the Barcelona Treaty concerning the Mediterranean. We will 
try to introduce in the Johannesburg convention innovative and creative 
en\ironmental technologies that we have created in Israel in the areas of 
solar energy, water treatment, and desertification. Most of all, we will try to 
work until the convention and through the convention to ensure that it is 
going to be a professional gathering that will express universal mutual 
understanding and not become political as we unfortunately saw the Dur¬ 
ban Convention becoming. 


Discussion 

Chairperson Allow me, Mr Hanegbi, to also pose a difficult question to 
you. I am grateful for your description of what Israel has tried to do and 
accomplished in the field of sustainable development since Rio and also 
what Israel is going to do. You mentioned a couple of concrete issues. You 
are aware that many people in the world also are a bit concerned about the 
possible consequences of escalation in the Middle Eastern conflict on the 
Johannesburg conference. Please elaborate. 

Mr Hanegbi Well, we believe that the decisions concerning the environ¬ 
ment must be accepted in consensus. When you want to lead the global 
consensus, you put aside all conflicts. Unfortunately, on our planet, there 
are many conflicts and we are probably not going to find their genuine 
solutions until September 2002. So our main principle is to try to collect 
what is mutual and put aside what is dividing us. I believe that is what we 
are trying to do in the field of environment with our neighbours, the Pales¬ 
tinians. We are also doing it with the Egyptians and Jordanians. We are 
working on what is beneficial for all peoples in the region and so far we have 
done some mutual projects. I hope, with the help of the world, to enhance 
this principle also in the Johannesburg convention. 

Simon Upton* 

Chairman, OECD^ Round Table on Sustainable Development and former 

Minister for the Environment, New Zealand 

What should world leaders focus on at the Johannesburg 
Summit?^ 

pie paper addresses a single specific question: if world leaders decide to 
focus on the issues that could make the biggest difference, what would those 
be (assuming the leaders decide to attend the Johannesburg World Summit)? 


! jjit! , i ‘ .juihured by Vangelis Vitalis, Chief Adviser, OECD Round Table on Sustainable 
’ < ior Ectmumic Co-operation and Development 

" Thv % tfws expressed do not necessarily represent those of the OECD or any of its member countries. 
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The 1992 Rio Conference was about environment and development. The 
implicit - and uneasy - understanding was that the ability of developing 
countries to engage on many environmental challenges was dependent on 
their own economic development and the help of rich countries in facilitat¬ 
ing it. Without that development part of the bargain being addressed, there 
was never much prospect of truly global engagement on some of the en\'i- 
ronmental concerns that came to the fore at Rio. 

The paper is based on two premises. 

1 There is nothing remotely ‘sustainable’ about grinding poverty. Being 
poor in human and physical resources is no passport to environmental 
sustainability—quite the opposite. A combination of all or some of 
illiteracy, poor life expectancy, chronic public health challenges, weak 
or dysfunctional government, absence of clearly-defined property rights 
and overuse of common assets like clean water makes for a spiral of 
declining ecological services and deepening poverty. 

2 Leaders who spend time going to conferences should focus on the big 
issues first. 

If world leaders really want to make a difference to the development 
prospects of the 2.8 billion people who live on less than two dollars a day, 
what are the policies they should target for immediate and urgent attention 
(OECD 2001)? The following provides a feel for the relative magnitude of 
some of the options. 

Official development assistance 

ODA is the most familiar. Current transfers from rich countries to the rest 
of the world total 53.7 billion dollars ~ that’s down from 60.8 billion dollars 
in 1992 - and represents, in real terms, a fall of 7% (OECD 2002). Since the 
Pearson Commission in 1969, a target for ODA of 0.7% of the GDP of donor 
countries has been in vogue. It has been formally endorsed as a target to be 
aimed for on numerous occasions, most recently in the Millennium Deve¬ 
lopment Goals and again in the Zedillo Report on Financing for 
Development. 

Should leaders focus on this option? Meeting it would take the total 
quantum of ODA from 53 billion dollars to 160 billion dollars.'* It would 
certainly make a good deal of basic humanitarian assistance possible. But 
there is not the slightest indication that anything like this is going to be made 
available—indeed some donor countries are looking at significant cuts. 

Philanthropy 

It would be anomalous indeed if world leaders decided to spend their 
time exhorting private citizens to step into the breach given the yawning 
gap between their own rhetoric and performance. But for the sake of 

^ All calculations adjusted to current prices and exchange rates, based on data from OECD 2(K)L 
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completeness it is worth recording the current state of philanthropy as a 
source of development assistance—if only to calibrate whether this is a 
source potentially worth waiting for. 

Taken together, the available data from the US and Europe makes for a 
significant figure but not critical when set against the other sources. Last 
year, charitable foundations on both sides of the Atlantic donated some¬ 
where between 3-4 billion dollars—and that’s a generous estimate.'* 

Further, the immediate outlook is bleak for private philanthropy. It is a 
sector that has been hard hit by the collapse in high tech stock values mak¬ 
ing any near-term upside look remote.^ 

Foreign direct investment 

Would it, alternatively, be plausible to maintain that private investment 
flows from developed to developing countries should be the principal 
engine for development? First the statistics. 

Certainly, FDI has shown more promise in terms of its trajectory than 
ODA. In 1992, flows to developing countries totalled 36 billion dollars. By 
1999 that figure was approaching 160 billion dollars (UNCTAD 1996, IMF 
2000).® Unquestionably, such investment brings with it a range of direct 
and indirect benefits—employment, skills and the ‘crowding in’ of addi¬ 
tional investment. 

What can the political leaders of rich countries do to stimulate additional 
FDI? There are some available policy tools, like building legal capacity, or 
helping to create transparent and business-friendly environments. Some 
might be tempted to turn to export credit guarantee agencies to expand 
trade flows and credit lines—but it has to be asked whether these are not 
even more self-serving than some of the direct aid grants that have been 
designed to create business for donor countries. 

Ironically, many companies that are potentially large foreign investors 
would point to both the quality and quantity of ODA as a pre-condition to 
many markets becoming attractive. Without minimum levels of education 
and personal health and security, the attractiveness of many countries is 
slight. 

It is also important to acknowledge that, while overall FDI figures are 
large, a small number of developing countries have attracted the lion’s share 
of investment. China alone, for instance, has swallowed up 321 billion dollars 
or 45% of all of the investment flowing to the Asian region since 1990. 


" vs draun from The Chronicle of Philanthropy (2002) Washington (<http:// 
ptaLii’/.hiit:um>). European figures for philanthropic foundation work with developing countries 
•lU’ diawn fruui a range of sources, including in particular the European Foundation (2001 and 
idlp /WWW No Japanese figures were available. 

^ ihc i 'hi'tfnkh' <>/ Philanthropy 2002. 

I !u' tiguii") rdfsl are drawn from UNCTAD Report on Least Developed Countries 1996 and WEO 
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The reality is that not all developing countries are equally attractive to 
investors and it is not always a question of the quality of governance and 
institutions. Take the Kyrgyz Republic which, despite all its text book re¬ 

forms, attracted in 2000 only 10% of the FDI that poured into the Central 
Asian Republics. Countries with serious corruption and governance prob¬ 
lems, but huge natural resources, have proved much more attractive than 
this little country of 4 million people with few natural resources but hard- 
won WTO membership. 

At the most optimistic estimate, roughly one third of the 2.8 billion 
people referred to earlier live in countries that are, at least currently, attrac¬ 
tive to foreign investors. FDI will be a powerful engine for development but 
it is by no means a complete solution. 

But aside from that, it is hard to see why leaders would attend a confer¬ 
ence to promote something over which they have relatively limited control. 

Taking trade liberalization seriously 

Unlike the destination of capital flows, governments have ver>' considerable 
influence over the basis on which goods are permitted to flow across their 
own borders. Perhaps world leaders should choose to give real impetus to 

pulling down some of the barriers that keep developing country goods out of 

their markets, and eliminating the subsidies that help keep them uncom¬ 
petitive? The numbers certainly make this look a promising area. 

Subsidies paid out by OECD countries amount to between 560 billion 
dollars and 725 billion dollars per year [(Xie 1999, OECD 1998, Milazzo 
1998, OECD 1999, OECD 2000, Van Beers and de Moor 2001)].^ That's 
more than 10 times the figure for ODA and about three times the value of 
FDI flows to developing countries. 

Take the main offender, agriculture. This sector absorbs some 362 billion 
dollars a year in subsidies from OECD countries, or 1.4% of those countries’ 
GNP. Compare this figure to the 0.24% of GNP pro\ided in development 
assistance by those same countries. 

The specific statistics are barely conscionable. Last year, the EU (Euro¬ 
pean Union) spent over 2 billion dollars on subsidizing EU sugar farmers 
alone to produce a product which can be produced more efficiently and 
cheaply in the developing world. Similarly, in the US, individual oilseed 
farmers received nearly 12 000 dollars per year in support (OECD 2000). 
Compare that to the average wages in most developing countries. Overall 
tariffs and subsidies in the developed world cause annual welfare losses of 
almost 20 billion dollars for developing countries (W’orld Bank 2000). This 
is equal to some 40% of annual ODA provided by OECD countries to the 
developing world. 


’ The figures are derived from calculations based on the following rep<jrts on specific stTtors-water 
(Xie 1999), energy (OECD 1998), fisheries (Milazzo 1998). transiKirt (OECD W8S, agriculture 
(OECD 1999, OECD 2000, and Van Beers and de Moor 2001), 
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Regional snap-shots of the impact of these policies paint an even grim¬ 
mer picture. Sub-Saharan African countries, for instance suffer an annual 
trade loss of 20 billion dollars because of the combmed effect of tariff 
quotas, barriers, and subsidies. That figure is 6 billion dollars more than 

ODA disbursed in the region. ^ j i . 

mat would the value of trade liberalization be worth to developing 
countries? Estimates vaty. Based on what we know of other liberalization 
efforts, the outcomes can only be positive. Take North American Free Trade 
Acreement, which increased trade and boosted employment by 22% in 
Mexico. 10% in Canada, and 7% in the US (Zoellick 2001). 

More generally, the World Bank has estimated that removing obstacles to 
trade would boost the incomes of developing countries by anything from 
200 billion dollars to 500 billion dollars a year (World Bank 2001). Even if 
one takes the lower estimate, this is almost the same as current EDI and 
ODA Hows combined. If world leaders were going to talk seriously about 
trade liberalization, therefore, they would be talking about some seriously 
big numbers. 


Opening borders to people 

It has become commonplace to describe the planet as a global village. The 
Internet and telewsion have made it possible for one half of the world to see 
a glamorized version of how the other half lives. People are understandably 
determined to tiy to gain access to this enhanced quality and quantity of 
life. To this general pressure for migration must be added the specific - but 
related - pressures of war, persecution, violence, and the denial of human 
rights. 

That pressure is currently held at bay by stringent immigration controls 
in rich countries. One other way to improve the development prospects of 
poorer countries would be to extend the argument for free trade in goods 
and services, to the free movement of people. It would be a powerful - and 
controversial - way forward. 

The most direct benefit migration provides to developing countries is 
through expatriate remittances. The total value of global remittances has 
risen from less than 2 billion dollars in 1970 to almost 100 billion dollars in 
1999 (Brown 1995).* The importance of remittances varies but for a number 


Estiir.ating these flows is difficult and there is as yet no universal agreement as to how it should be 
iloru*. I'tae figures used here are derived by adding three categories in the IMF’s balance of payment 
lati^ties {workere remittances, migrant transfers, and compensation income). Unfortunately, this 
.s dSi imprecise science. The interpretation of these categories differs from country to country and 
iuijiks dij not report the data consistently. The top group of countries in total remittance terms in 
vi eri- Mexico, Egypt, Turkey, and the Philippines accounting for around one-third of the total. 

* >rtr ni.ijoi weakness with these figures (and those cited subsequently) is that they fail to capture the 
tr.ins!* rs, which take place through informal channels. Micro-studies indicate that, for instance, in 
til!* I’inujipiiies, less than half of the remittance flow through official channels (Brown 1995). 
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of developing countries they are a critically important source of income and 
foreign exchange. Egypt, for instance, received 5.1 billion dollars in remit¬ 
tances—not far short of the 6.9 billion dollars income received from the 
Suez Canal, oil exports, and tourism combined. According to the Central 
Bank of the Philippines, that country’s economy has benefited by upwards 
of 7 billion dollars in the form of remittances, easily dwarfing ODA and FDI 
flows over the same period (PEER 1994). Jamaica has benefited from a 
steep increase in remittances, with an increase over a 10-year period from 
4% of GDP to nearly 10% (Thomas-Hope 1998).® 

Some doubt the development benefit of mignv.’t r 'ndtiances on 
grounds that they tend to fund consumption, not investment. But it is 
undeniable that many forms of consumption such as housing, better food, 
education and health will improve productivity and thus development 
prospects. A more troublesome issue may be a potential loss of skills to 
economies that have few enough in the first place. For all that, what might 
one expect from even a relatively minor easing of the migration restrictions 
currently in place in developed countries? 

Suppose, for instance, the five leading economies of the G-7 could be 
persuaded to approve work permits for an inflow’ of migrant workers 
equivalent to 4% of their current work force. The returns to developing 
country economies alone can plausibly be estimated to be of the order of 
200 billion dollars—w’hile the gains to global economic welfare are much 
higher again (IMF 2000, Stalker 2000).-'” Contrast that with the potential 
gains from the Trade Round which, if delivered, might on past experience 
not actually accrue until as much as five years after the Round is com¬ 
pleted—whenever that is. 

Conclusions 

Putting these possible engines for development side by side, it is not hard to 
see where the largest possible gains could be made. Table 1 shows these 
numbers. They are rough - but defensible - estimates. They show that the 


* The multiplier effects of migrant remittances have been analysed by Durand, Parrado, and Massey 
(1996) in MigradoUars and Development: a reconsideration of the Mexican case, International 
Migration Review 30, No. 2. 

M Figures based on the assumption that the five leading economies of the G-7 approved work 
permits for an inflow of migrant workers equivalent to four per cent of their current work force. 
Estimating the impact of such changes is always difficult and vulnerable to the vagaries of econo¬ 
metric models. The figures used here have been pulled together from data held by the International 
Migration Organization, 2000 and the International Labour Organization (see in particular Stalker, 
2000). The distribution of projected migration flows was based on past flows to the economies 
concerned and a breakdown of the skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled worker categories, with the 
proportions used for the four per cent increase mirroring the growlh/origin trajectories for immigra¬ 
tion extant in the preceding three years and weighted accordingly. Some of the figures haw ten 
revised downwards in light of concerns expressed in the literature about the methixlologies applW. 
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Table 1 Largest possible gains to be made 


Possible sources of assistance to developing countries 

'Bailparkfigures' (US dollars) 

Official development assistance 

160 billion (0.7% of GNP of 

(currently: US $53.7 billion or 0.22% of GNP [gross 

national product] ofOECO OAC [Organisation for 

Economic Co-operation and Development's Development 
Assistance Committee] members) 

OECD DAC Members)^ 

Philanthropy 

2.8-4 billion^ 

Foreign direct investment 

160 billion® 

Reductions in trade barriers 

200-350 billion‘s 

Migration remittances (currently 100 billion dollars)® 

200-220 billion® 


Notes 

^Figures assume that all DAC members meet the 0.7% of GNP stipulated by the Pearson 
Commission in 1969. Figure is derived from the author's calculations based on data contained 
in OECD 2002. 

^ See footnote 4 on page 262. 

^The figures cited are drawn from IMF 2001. Given that economies in transition do not qualify 
for ODA funds under the DAC criteria, FOI data to these economies has been excluded. 

* World Bank 2001 and other sources. These figures are all based on a range of assumptions 
and use a wealth of data, frequently based on the Global Trade Analysis Project model. 

^ See footnote 8 on page 264. 

^ See footnote 10 on page 265. 

sort of development gains that a combined cross-border liberalization of 
product and labour markets would produce are roughly an order of magni¬ 
tude greater than the current level of ODA for which there appears to be 
little prospect of upside. So does this mean that leaders will weigh their 
priorities accordingly? This remains unclear. Any fair presentation of this 
table would have to observe that the political difficulties of opening borders 
to more migrants are probably an order of magnitude more difficult than 
voting a little more for ODA budgets. 

The figures tell their own story. One important point is worth emphasiz¬ 
ing-leaders should not try to cover their inaction on any of these fronts 
with words. That has been the past practice. Developed countries have 
been ‘aiming’ to lift their ODA to 0.7% GDP for a very long time. It hasn’t 
happened. The draft text for the forthcoming Monterrey Conference on 
Financing for Development limply ‘acknowledges’ concern on a raft of 
issues such as non-tariff barriers and tariff escalation. 

There is a fairly high level of summit fatigue out there. There have been 
too many declarations without follow through—and not just on develop¬ 
ment. One thinks of the UN FCCC with its ‘aim to’ target of stabilizing 
greenhouse gas emissions at 1990 levels. If leaders are not in a position to 
make commitments they should be plain about that. It will be a small 
comfort for those hoping for major gains, but a concrete list of positive 
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initiatives - however modest - would be preferable. Whether that would be 
enough to give environment ministers hope of progress in their field is 
another matter. Because it is as clear today - as it was at Rio - that no 
county is going to sign up to a serious environmental agenda by surrender¬ 
ing its right to development. 
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we wholeheartedly support, and which is increasingly supported in the EU. 

I do think - and I speak as a minister for agriculture as well as environment 
- we are committed to do everything that we can to encourage our EU 
partners to reduce and ultimately phase out market-distorting subsidies. 
Obviously there is a long way to go in the negotiations but that was the basis 
of the approach of the negotiating mandate of the EU and in the preparatory’ 
meetings at Doha The agreement that we all reached in Doha was commit¬ 
ment to take such steps. We very strongly believe that this is potentially 
achievable over time of course, and also that this would have enormously 
beneficial effects on developing countries. 

Chairperson Thank you. Now the second follow-up question is related 
to the immigration restrictions. I could, of course, take the easy way and ask 
Mr Schmidt to say something about it, but that is not fair. I would like to ask 
Ms Mabudafhasi. Are you interested in easing immigration restrictions, 
which would make it possible for more of your people to leave the country’? 
After you have answered the question, Mr Baalu also wants to answer that 
question. 

Ms Mabudafhasi We respect human rights for people to choose what¬ 
ever they want to do. If they want to go, they can go. But ultimately 
according to our experience, people leave and say we are immigrating and 
two months down the line, they are back to the country. Sometimes, after 
they are back to the country, they say that it was not as easy as they thought. 
Home, South Africa, is the best. 

Chairperson Mr Baalu? There are so many Indians helping Europe and 
the US. 

Mr Baalu We are globalizing now. The world has become a village. Sir, 
we are a part and parcel of the village. We should understand that there is 
no barrier at all. And by the way, my friend has just now stated that EDI is 
on par with ODA. How is it correct? We agree that FDI flows from country 
to country to promote an industry or a trade but here we want to promote 
environment. Are you agreeable with this? 

Chairperson The conference in Johannesburg is dealing with environ¬ 
mental issues and also the consequences of trade or restrictions on trade for 
sustainability. I agree very strongly with my New Zealand colleague, also on 
the basis of my own experience in international negotiations. 

Roberto Tortoli 

Deputy Minister for Environment and Land Protection, Government of Italy, 
Rome 

Italy is strongly involved in the preparatory process for the Johannesburg 
Summit both by active participation in all regional and global meetings 
and by giving voluntary contributions to the UN General Trust Fund, taking 
into account that some of these meetings will be organized by developing 
countries. 
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During the two last weeks, Italian delegates have participated in the 
Johannesburg PrepCom 2 (Preparatory Committee 2) in New York; they 
have expressed our appreciation for the assessment made by the 
Secretary-General on the implementation oi Agenda 21 that is, in our view, 
a basic step to take stock of a 10-year-long worldwide experience. 

Italy shares the key areas proposed in the UN Report for further imple¬ 
mentation of Agenda 21 as a valuable contribution for the preparation of 
the Johannesburg Summit; the key areas are also in the agenda of DSDS 
2002 and the Italian delegation is ready to contribute in making our deli¬ 
berations forward-looking and useful to face our major challenges to fulfil 
sustainable development objectives. 

As one of the most industrialized countries, Italy strongly believes that it 
has a major role to play in order to ensure the success of policies to reduce 
the impact of economic activities on the environment, decoupling economic 
growth from environmental degradation, and promoting eco-efficiency. 

This aim is enhanced by the commitment to help poorest developing coun¬ 
tries through poverty reduction initiatives and greater cooperation in the 
area of sustainable development. 

This should be based on the following four pillars. 

1 Debt relief for the poorest indebted countries 

2 Increased market access for developing countries 

3 Promotion of FDI in developing countries 

4 Stronger focus of ODA on social spending, especially for health and 
education. 

In order to achieve these goals, we strongly believe that environmental 
policies must become an integral part of every government policy, making it 
possible to go onto sustainable development rather than merely attempting 
to reduce the damages of unsustainability. 

We also support the adoption and implementation of national strategies 
for sustainable development in each country as the main tool for making 
concrete progress towards the integration of the three pillars of sustainable 
development. The effectiveness of the national strategies depends on their 
capacity to integrate the environmental concerns in the decision-making 
process for the definition of economic and social policies. Strategic environ¬ 
mental assessment could be a useftil tool in this respect. 

In this context, Italy will adopt its own strategy as soon as the ongoing 
consultation process will be carried out and before PrepCom 4 at the minis¬ 
terial level in Jakarta. The objectives of our national strategy, listed below, 
reflect the commitments taken in international and regional forums. 

E Decoupling of economic growth from environmental degradation 
m Reduction of risk with the shift from the emergency to the prevention 
approach, in line with strategic vision of development 
a Effective participation of all actors in the relevant decision-making 
pn jccsses. 
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As it is shown in the Italian report to Johannesburg, some importam 
achievements have been reached, particularly in energy consumption and 
production trends in the industrial sector, agriculture, and protection of 
natural ecosystems and biodiversity. On the other hand, major concerns still 
stem from the pollution from the transport sector, risk of soil erosion and 
hydro-geological disorders. ’ 

Further, we are committed to improving the development and use of 
common sets of indicators to evaluate progress in achieving sustainable 
development targets and goals; this will help the integration process and 
guarantee transparency in policy decisions. A stronger commitment is 
required to ensure the participation of civil society in the decision-making 
processes related to the environment. This would guarantee transparency in 
light of Principle 10 of the 1992 Rio Declaration. 

In order to highlight the priority of participatory democracy in the gov¬ 
ernment agenda, Italy will host, in October 2002, the first Meeting of the 
Parties of the United Nations Economic Commission for Europe Conven¬ 
tion on access to information, public participation in decision-making, and 
access to justice in environmental matters. We believe that this Convention 
can serve as a useful model for promoting citizens’ environmental rights on 
a global basis. We fervently hope that the principles contained in the Con¬ 
vention and citizens’ environmental rights in general will be broadly and 
concretely affirmed in Johannesburg. 

To improve the participation of major groups in achieving sustainable 
development, a widespread programme of local Agenda 21 was launched by 
the ministry of environment and land protection all over the countiy. Many 
municipalities' and provinces started the consultative process and discus- " 
sions to prepare their local sustainable development strategies. The 
Regional Environmental Protection Agencies Network and a National 
Coordination Board followed this implementation. 

Local implementation of sustainability must be improved all over the 
world and particularly in developing countries; financial support to local 
initiatives should be a concrete tool for the dissemination of a new cultural 
wave of sustainability. 

Let me conclude by confirming my government’s commitment to contri¬ 
bute to effective preparations for the Johannesburg summit and to 
participate in the summit at the highest political level. 

Discussion 

Chairperson Mr Tortoli, in the beginning of your intervention you 
outlined four specific, important, possible outcomes. 1 address 
Ms Mabudafhasi because South Africa has come forward with the idea 
of a global deal last year. Mr Tortoli mentioned (1) debt relief for, in particu¬ 
lar, the least developed countries; (2) measures to improve access to 
markets of developing countries in developed countries; (3) measures to 
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increase foreign investment in developing countries; and (4) focus of ODA 
on social programmes. Is that a good global deal? 

Ms Mabudafliasi Look, I think those are some of the pillars of the global 
deal, especially addressing the special problems. It is very, very important to 
eradicate poverty. 

Chairperson Does that mean that those are necessary elements of the 
deal but not enough? 

Ms Mabudafliasi Exactly. 

Hans Christian Schmidt 

Minister for Environment and Energy, Government of Denmark, Copenhagen 

The Johannesburg Summit is a challenge and an opportunity for the world 
community to renew its commitment to sustainable development; it is a 
challenge because we have to come to terms with so many different inter¬ 
ests. For Denmark and for me personally, it will be a special challenge since 
the Summit takes place during our Presidency of the EU. The Danish Gov¬ 
ernment is optimistic. At the summit in Gothenburg in 2001, the EU 
decided upon a strategy for sustainable development, namely to work 
towards a ‘global deal’ betw'een governments in Johannesburg. For the 
Danish Government - and that is my reply to the Chair’s first question - 
four key aspects must be part of this global deal. 

First, further liberalization in trade and opening of markets is crucial to 
global economic development. Tariff walls as well as subsidies and other 
restraints on trade must be removed, not least for agricultural products. 
Developing countries must be in a position to actually use the market access 
that they get from international trade negotiations. The recent WTO deci¬ 
sion to launch a new trade round is a promising start in that respect. 

Second, we need stronger efforts to fight poverty and distress, in terms of 
ODA, debt relief, access to financing, and national policy frameworks to 
mobilize national resources and FDI. Third, reinforcing democracy and 
enhancing good governance, including human rights, freedom of the press, 
and access to information, are \ital. Fourth, but not the least, improving the 
emironment as a sound basis for sustainable development is essential. 

The concrete elements of the deal should reflect the priorities of the 
regional meetings. There must be something in it for all countries. To be a 
truly global deal, it must contain the opportunities we want to create for 
sustainable development in all parts of the world. It must be clear about our 
common but differentiated responsibilities. 

Financing, of course, will be a key element and the EU countries have 
reconfirmed their commitment to the UN target of 0.7% of GNP for ODA. 
Denmark gives one per cent and we will continue. OECD ministers have 
already launched work to decouple economic growth from environmental 
degradation; this is also an important part of the EU strategy for sustainable 
ilevelopnient. 
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Energy in particular has been highlighted as a priority area. The sound 
use of enerp^ is crucial to sustainable development. This has been noted by 
several regional preparatory meetings. It is an important element in the UN 
Secretary-General’s report on Implementing Agenda 21. 

To make real progress on health, of people as well as of the environment, 
we need a strong message from political leaders that they want to fully 
implement the environmental conventions and agreements they have 
signed. Since Rio, the lack of implementation of international agreements 
has been the major obstacle to progress on the global environment. 

Denmark will implement all conventions that it has signed. In general, it 
should be made clear that no real progress is possible without improving' 
governance, at the national as well as international level. There was a 
question about 11 September. I think and hope that we will see a greater 
awareness of the fact that we are all depending on each other. 

Discussion 

Chairperson I am grateful to all my colleagues that they were willing to 
redraft part of their texts in order to incorporate the questions that I was 
asking. Now, I did listen very well to your element of a global deal. You 
brought three of the elements, which were mentioned by Mr Tortoli, to¬ 
gether—debt, ODA, and FDI. You mentioned trade, but you also added an 
environmental protection package, democracy, and good governance. You 
also emphasized action at not only the international level but also the 
national level. Again, Ms Mabudafhasi, I have to address myself to you 
because you are the only representative of a developing country right now. 
Are developing countries pleased with the emphasis, not by Mr Schmidt, 
but in particular now also in the preparatory committee on domestic good 
governance, as an important element of an overall outcome? 

Ms Mabudafhasi You have pre-empted my speech. This is part of it! 
Chairperson Oh, then why don’t you please take the floor right away, 
because you are the next speaker. 

Rejoice Habudafhasi 

Deputy Minister for Environmental Affairs and Tourism, Government of South 

Africa, Cape Town 

We have come up with a slogan that best captures the free elements of 
sustainable development—people, planet, and prosperity. We now have the 
opportunity to reaffirm and strengthen the new global view that sustainable 
development is the only option for a viable future. We also recognized 
during Rio that partnership strengthening and multi-stakeholders partici¬ 
pation in decision making is very important. Though we too realize that 
after Rio there is much that has been done in our different countries, we 
cannot deny that the gap still remains to be addressed. I will just mention a 
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few issues that affect us, especially as a developing country-the high unem¬ 
ployment rate, food insecurity, economic debt, human rights abuse, and 
political instability. Following Rio, new challenges have now emerged, and 
those challenges are globalization, the role of science and technology, the 
role of information and communications technology, biotechnology, and the 
threat of AIDS and other communicable diseases. 

We have identified a few weaknesses that Rio had, including voluntary 
commitments, poorly coordinated institutional arrangements, and lack of 
effective action to deal with the causes of poverty. This implies that we 
really need to change consumptive and productive patterns and relation¬ 
ships in terms of trade and market access for developing countries. The 
challenges of self-reliance, economic development, and poverty eradication 
in the developing world w'ould not be achievable without a firm commit¬ 
ment from developed countries to the sustainable development agenda. 

We say that the WSSD is going to pose a challenge to all governments, the 
private sector, regional and international institutions, as well as civil society 
to clearly demonstrate their commitment to poverty eradication. The out¬ 
comes of the WSSD process should lay the basis of retracing the structural 
imbalances, the economic power relations between developed and develop¬ 
ing countries to secure the key to economic development and better access 
for developing countries to markets of the North. It is also important to 
secure an extensive programme for debt relief to developing countries, 
technology’ transfer, and knowledge sharing. In addition to these, we feel 
that such development programmes are going to emerge at the WSSD as the 
chair has been alluding to. It was mentioned by my colleagues that those 
social programmes will definitely assist us, that they will be able to address 
the basic needs of water, sanitation, food security, and the problem of AIDS 
and other communicable diseases. I was saying that the environmental 
agenda for the WSSD must ensure a renewed commitment for environmen¬ 
tal justice, rights for the poor, and implementation of multilateral 
environmental agreements. For the above to become a reality. South Africa 
calls for a ‘global deaf that we have been talking about. The global deal must 
achieve renewed commitment to the implementation of Agenda 21 and 
balance consumption and productive patterns with a capacity to renew 
resources. Other issues are the impact on economic factors underpinning 
marginalization of Africa and the developing world, trade, finance, and 
investment, as also the agreement to reform and replenish global financing 
mechanisms. 

W e need a Johannesburg programme of action that will come out with 
clear eommitnients, targets, and also time frames. We always come up with 
c( anniitnienls that do not have targets and time frames, it is just an open- 
t iided thing. We also need delivery mechanisms and resource monitoring. 

I 'A iiJiild like to share with you that to advance sustainable development in 
A!rif, a, we have embarked on an initiative and partnership at regional level 
tiial we call the NHFAl) (New Partnership for Africa’s Development), which 
cifiiiaiiis siKiiiy ot tlu‘ above programmes in a detailed and practical form. 


E n s 'j r ’ n g 
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We believe NEPAD is the basis bf sustainable development programmes for 
Africa particularly in its emphasis on African ownership and leadership. 

This is purely owned by us and we feel that anjthing that a person owns is 
more sustainable. It will also enable us to develop a credible global deal that 
would ensure sustainable development and clearly indicate that acting 
together can eradicate poverty. We look forward to your participation 
during the WSSD in Johannesburg. 

Discussion 

Chairperson It is clear that a number of the issues that have been men¬ 
tioned ought to be brought into the framework, w^hich you labelled at the 
end as the element of a global deal commitment. Targets with time frames 
mean that the targets are going to be met. Deliveiy mechanisms mean that 
we also agree on the way in which we are going to deliver the specific com¬ 
mitments. And then, resources—wdthout resources it would not be possible. 
Some of you did mention various possibilities of increasing resources. 

Could I ask if Mr Nitin Desai is in the room? Yes. Mr Desai is the Secre¬ 
tary-General of the Summit in Johannesburg, and is also in the PrepCom 
(preparatory committee). Mr Desai, is what the politicians are saying here 
more or less in accordance with what is going on at the moment in the 
official preparations? Or are the politicians lagging behind? 

Mr Desai The politicians are my masters. I will not comment on whether 
they are lagging behind or ahead of us. But let me just give you a sense of 
where we are at the end of the last major PrepCom. I think that we have 
made much better progress than most people were expecting. What we have 
now is a text from the Chairperson, basically built around three major, 
substantive themes. The first, poverty eradication; the second, sustainable 
consumption and production; and the third, the integrity of eco-systems. 

He has added to these two broad cross-cutting themes—globalization and 
sustainable development, and health and sustainable development. That 
makes five in all. 

Two areas are separated for special emphasis—small island developing 
states and a proposal for a sustainable development initiative for Africa. 
These substantive themes are followed by two more—means of implementa¬ 
tion, which deals with finance and technology^ and governance. No^v this, in 
some ways, is defining the agenda of Johannesburg, and within this, asks 
for some very specific proposals for action. Many of the ministers have 
asked for concrete action. If you see the te.xt that is emerging now, it is 
almost entirely focused on specific and concrete action in each of these 
areas. On top of this, they have also outlined in the PrepCom the notion of 
partnerships to strengthen implementation. Not partnerships as a substi¬ 
tute for commitments from governments on goals, policies, and resources 
but partnerships which would add to these to strengthen the processes of 
implementation, A whole list of possible areas of partnership has been 
outlined and partners invited to formulate these projects in time for 
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Johannesburg. It includes the areas you would expect to see there, including 
sustainable energy, water and sanitation, health and environment, agricul- 
tural productivity, land and water management, etc. They are far more 
specific and concrete. 

On the preparations, some felt we started rather late; we did not. There 
were tremendously rich preparatory courses going on in the regions, in the 
NGO groups and so on, and that has helped us. That is why at this stage 
some seven months before the conference, I believe we have moved further 
down the road towards an agreement than we had in other conferences. Do 
remember, three months before Rio we did not have even one page of 
Agenda 21. Because of the richness of the preparatory courses, which were 
not global but regional, I believe that we are in a much stronger and better 
position. 

Chairperson It means that it is going to be much better than before Rio. 
But let us not be satisfied too soon, because there is still a lot to be done. 

Mr Desai Can I just make one more observation? Please do not see 
Johannesburg in isolation from Doha and Monterrey. The three are highly 
interconnected. A great deal depends on our generating in Monterrey, 
which also I am responsible for, a sense of achievement; a sense that we are 
really opening up. The possibilities and availability of concessional re¬ 
sources for public purposes must be estimated. If we do not have that then 
it will be much harder preparing for Johannesburg. 

Chairperson I’d like to underline that we did have two successes before 
Johannesburg, which were the Convention on Climate Change and Doha. 
These successes could be dwarfed by a failure of Monterrey. That would be a 
shame. So Monterrey has to succeed. 

Here also is present the President of the WBCSD (World Business Coun¬ 
cil for Sustainable Development), Mr Bjorn Stigson. You and I have listened 
to as concrete as possible statements from the ministers - a selection, of 
course - on the road towards Johannesburg. What would you like to have 
included from your point of view? 

Mr Stigson I think the focus on concrete actions and initiatives is very 
important. We have, for too long, been looking at the capital flows—0DA 
and FDI. These are two very separate flows. We have not really been looking 
at s>iiergies for this. We are very open to discuss with governments and 
other stakeholders what the concrete actions are. We have a lot of work 
going on in different industry sectors, like mining, forestry, cement, mobi- 
lit\', utilities, and so on, where we are far down the road. We would be happy 
to discuss with governments the framework conditions that are necessary to 
implement these actions. So we are open. 

But one thing if I may say, Mr Chairman, is that the last thing we need is 
yet another code of conduct. There are the Organization for Economic Co¬ 
operation and Development guidelines on multinational corporations, the 
C jlobal Compact, and numerous others. There is a real code fatigue in 
business. But if there should be a code of conduct I would be very happy to 
negotiate a code of conduct for governments with you, at the same time as 
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we discuss what more you want from business. This has to go both ways. 

But we are very open for a veiy concrete discussion. We are far down the 
road, we have a lot to put on the table. 

Chairperson That is a challenge to politicians because what you are 
saying is, please do not ask something from us, for instance, a code of 
conduct. You should make it possible for us—governments should give to 
private businesses, make it possible for us to be more forthcoming. You 
don’t offer anything. 

Why not a code of conduct? Governments, of course, have codes of 
conduct, which go much beyond ordinary codes of conduct. They have 
treaties. Why not codes of conduct? If you do not have a code of conduct 
what else could you offer to make the conference a success? 

Mr Stigson Mr Chairman, I believe that business is one of the sectors in 
society that has done most since Rio for implementing sustainable develop¬ 
ment. We have taken a lot of action in business—global and local. We have 
very extensive programmes for implementing this. I think business together 
with local communities are the two sectors of society that have done most. 
Time will not allow me to go into the details of the initiatives we have, but I 
am very open to sit down with you and discuss more in detail what we can 
put on the table; we are action-oriented in business. 

Chairperson Any of my colleagues who would like to react? Simon? No? 
Pekka? 

Mr Haavisto I think this is very important. At least part of the business 
community and part of the industries are doing voluntary work already or 
have been doing since Rio. This is a very good position. But my concern is 
those who don’t do this voluntary work, who are lagging behind. How can 
we push them also to meet the minimum criteria, the minimum standards? 
There I think we have to negotiate a good strategy. 

Chairperson I am going now to ask the most outspoken representative 
of Indian NGOs - because we have had governments, business, and civil 
society - to react. Who is that? Could you identify yourself? 

Question My name is Ramesh Shukla. I simply want to ask a question. 
For all the commitment that we have for the poor, not just today but for the 
last 50 years, if anything, the disparity between the rich and the poor has 
increased. Why is it? 

Chairperson Dr Pachauri, could you volunteer to react? 

Dr Pachauri Mr Chairman, I represent a research institution, which is a 
non-government research institution, and therefore I am following up on 
your question. I would like to say that I think the ministers over here have 
clearly given us a great deal of direction on where the Johannesburg process 
should go. I certainly like the slogan that the South African minister had put 
forward because I think it sort of takes into account the major issues that we 
need to tackle in the 21st century. 

There are just two points I’d like to make, Mr Chairman. I d like to repeat 
what our minister said about the distinction between FDI and ODA. FDI 
can alleviate poverty and it certainly does. You cannot have poverty 
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elimination without prosperity. You can’t have jobs without FDI or invest¬ 
ments of any kind. But I would like to submit that ODA has far more than 
substantial significance-it also has a symbolic significance. As our col¬ 
league from Finland has been bold to announce that they will achieve the 
0.7% target, I feel if the developed countries are to make such a commit¬ 
ment at Johannesburg, it would certainly pro\dde a level of confidence that 
the process at the international level is working. 

So I’d like to submit that as veiy important. I just want to add something 
to wliat Mr Stigson said. I too am impressed by industiy, at least some 
elements of industiy. But what the WBCSD needs to do is to see that that 
movement expands and covers those industry groups that at the moment 
are dragging their feet. 

Chairperson You havp the floor as the last speaker. 

Question from audience Thank you, Dr Pronk, for conducting this 
session so excellently. I am going to draw upon the figures of Mr Simon 
Upton and informal discussions I had with Mr Stigson, and ask you some¬ 
thing about a global consumption tax, a carbon tax, an 3 ^hing in the nature 
of a global tax. Now, I am not the most outspoken representative of civil 
society, but I am extremely curious why, in all successive documents, be it 
the Monterrey consensus, be it the Rio panel consensus, be it the Johannes¬ 
burg draft, this issue is getting sidelined. People are sitting on the fence. 
Nobody’s deciding in favour of it, nobody is denying it. But there seems to 
be no emerging consensus on whether this should be pushed or not. 

Now, going by Mr Upton’s figures, we are talking of ODA increases of 50 
to 100 billion dollars, a conserv^ative estimate on token tax is 100 to 300 
billion dollars. Something on a carbon tax is close to 100 billion dollars. 

Now, why is this tax not being pushed? My discussions with Mr Stigson 
showed that it is not the business community that is resenting this. It is not 
the currency speculators who are resenting this. It is the finance ministers 
of countries who are resenting this. Now, my question to the panel is 
whether the en\’ironment ministers can push their respective finance 
ministers to really take a strong stand on one form of global tax, be it carbon 
tax, token tax, whatever? 

Chairperson Wliich of my colleagues would like to answer this very 
concrete question? Mr Schmidt. 

Mr Schmidt Tariff walls as well as subsidies and other restraints on 
trade must be removed. If countries, especially poor countries, are not 
allowed to have trade access to all the markets, then they cannot earn 
money and build up all the things we have done. And then they won’t get 
the money for making any proposal for environmental issues and how to 
solve the problem. Therefore — everjfiody said the same thing today — we 
are going to bring it together, and this is what I understand to be a global 
deal. Lwrybody lias to bring something to the table and everybody can have 
.somefliing ironi it again. Therefore, we are going to make it easier to trade 
with each otlier, we are going to make it easier to make investments in the 
counliy. In this wa>', of course, people will have their income increased and 
therefore we have nuire money to solve environmental problems. 
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Chairperson Thank you for that question, for that was a rousing answer. 
So, Pekka had asked for the floor and then Margaret. 

Mr Haavisto I am very concerned with this carbon tax issue, because I 
have some experience of fighting on a yearly basis with the Minister of 
Finance. Should we increase or decrease it? For each million you have to 
fight separately. We were actually quite lucky to get it introduced in Finland 
at a very early stage. But it was very difficult in EU when we had something 
like seven or eight countries that accepted the carbon tax and others didn’t. 
It’s still a fight inside the EU countries. I think this is the reason nobody is 
putting it forward to the international agenda. In the coalitions it is still a 
very difficult issue. 

I also want to touch an issue that was raised here earlier. Somebody was 
asking about the full harmonization of ministers, like, why don’t you harmo¬ 
nize between the environment and finance and other ministers. I always 
think that if you harmonize too much you don’t get anything like the Kyoto 
Protocol. If we send the ministers of finance or ministers of trade and 
industry to negotiate Kyoto issues, it won’t be successful. So you have to 
have environmental ministers, you have to have a second opinion in the 
government. But it is always a political fight inside the government. And I 
just want to make this point because it is sometimes unclear. People think 
that governments are very harmonized entities; they are not. 

Chairperson Margaret, can you speak from your own experience? I give 
the floor to Ms Beckett. 

Ms Beckett I think in a sense you have answered your own question, if 
you don’t mind my saying so. You’re right. It’s an idea that has been around 
for a long time. People often float it. It is an interesting idea, it is a useful 
contribution to the debate and nobody’s picked it up. And that’s because it 
has huge problems as well as potential. I think I am with my Danish col¬ 
league, and certainly the figures that Simon Upton quoted are relevant to 
this. If we do this and much more by liberalizing trade flows, which in itself 
is hugely beneficial, then why get in rounds about taxation? We are making 
great strides in global corporations. We have agreements, not the least in 
Marrakesh; agreements in legal texts, not just words of goodwill, that 
countries are signing up to right across the world. This is unprecedented. 

But I suspect it’ll be another generation or so before we are going to start 
getting a global tax. 

Chairperson I am being asked to wind up and I am going to close the 
session. Just the following final comments. Firstly, I am very grateful for the 
way in which my colleagues were willing to be as concrete as possible. They 
will have to be more concrete, but they have another six months to go 
between February and the end of August. They will have to be more con¬ 
crete, in particular, in order to make resources available for policy making 
with regard to sustainability. It is also clear from the discussions that we 
have had before this session that there are many different possibilities to 
increase resources. It is, of course, quite necessary to increase ODA. 

It is a fact that we ought to say that it is shamefiil that we did not keep our 
promises - though there are some exceptions - of the past. But only to look 
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at ODA is not something, which can be seen as appropriate in the 21st 
centur}\ There is a lot of money outside the government and we have to tap 
those resources as well. That means increasing foreign private investment 
and more trade finance. It also means public-private partnerships, which 
could, for instance, help create more finance to increase the capacity of 
many countries to trade, whereby public money could be used as a catalyst 
for increasing other resources. Debt reduction, as we mentioned, has a 
major possibility to increase ODA and at the same time for developing 
countries to direct resources to sustainable targets, rather than financing 
past activities. Debt swaps are also possibilities to link activities with each 
other. Then there is taxation on the commons or elements of the commons, 
as also proposals that have been made in the framework of our approaches 
to find new and innovative sources of finance. 

There is always something to be argued against a specific proposal, but 
you cannot say ‘no’ to all proposals. At a certain moment you have to make 
your choice. It is particularly important to do away also with unfair alloca¬ 
tions of money, for instance the proposal made by Simon Upton with regard 
to the perverse subsidies that would open up major possibilities to increase 
sources of finance. It is clear that if ODA cannot increase to the extent that 
is considered necessary in order to meet the millennium development goals, 
we have to tap all the other sources in order to do so. 

I am grateful for the way in which my colleagues were also willing to, not 
only to be concrete, but also to look forward. What the difference as com¬ 
pared to the Rio + 5 meeting is that at that time everybody was looking 
backwards and apportioning blame. Now there is no apportioning blame. Of 
course there-is blame and many have to be blamed. But it doesn’t make 
sense to look backwards. It is much more important to review what has not 
gone well and that review has been in an excellent way brought to our 
attention by Mr Desai. That review and evaluation has taken place. It has to 
be translated into forward-looking action in order to implement what has 
not been implemented so far. I sense that countries are quite willing to do 
so—look forward and be concrete. 

Also, because of the uncertainty which has arisen after 11 September, 
countries are eager to address possible reasons of violence and seriously 
address the question of exclusion/marginalization within their own coun¬ 
tries because they see it as a possible threat to stability and sustainability. 
That is binding countries together and that may also be a common interest 
in order to make that conference successful. People, Planet, Prosperity — the 
three Ps - they have to be taken into account - all three in the final outcome 
of the conference. May I add three Rs.,.we have to remedy non-implementa¬ 
tion of the past—Remedies. We need Resources to underpin that plan of 
action. And we must exercise Respect for each other—each other’s diversity 
and constraints. Respect is essential in order to show some flexibility 
!)ecause there are very many different ways in order to reach common 
goals—People, Planet, and Prosperity; Remedies, Resources, and Respect. 
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Chairperson's remarks 

Gowher Rizvi, Representative, Ford Foundation, New Delhi, India 

It is a tremendous pleasure and a privilege to be able to introduce you, Prof. 
Ginkel, to the audience today. As most of you know, Prof. Hans J A van 
Ginkel is the Rector of the UNU (United Nations University). He had earlier 
worked at the University of Utrecht in the faculty of Geographical Sciences. 
His special fields of interest are urban and regional development, popula¬ 
tion, and housing issues. Prof, van Ginkel has a strong interest in the 
application of geographical knowledge in society, in particular in urban and 
regional planning, public housing and housing markets, and public admin¬ 
istration. He also has a strong interest in internationalization and he has 
contributed to numerous international organizations. He is one of the most 
distinguished academic and nationals of the Netherlands, having been 
knighted in the order of the Netherlands Lions. Prof. Ginkel will speak on 
‘Interlinkages: synergy and coordination’. 

Keynote address 

Interlinkages: synergy and coordination 

While coming to Delhi for this conference, I made use of the opportunity to 
also see some other parts of this country. So I visited Gujarat and I was in 
Ahmedabad. I discussed with people there about disaster mitigation and 
how education could play a role in the future. I also visited the house where 
Gandhi lived for a long time with his people. There I found this most inter¬ 
esting quotation. It stems, I understand, from the long march, that Gandhi 
made from his house to Dandi for the salt tax (12 March-5 April 1930). He 
was asked why the salt tcix was so important for people. In the answer he 
gave, you can already find some of the major issues that are before us now, 
like sustainable livelihoods, food, and clothing. His remark on air and water 
is particularly apt and also a very sustainable one. It will certainly come 
back in the Johannesburg process. 
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The economic constitution of India and of the world should be 
such that no one under it should suffer for want of food and 
clothing... just as all have or should have equal right to air or 
water... Their monopolization by any country, nation or group 
of people is unjust. 

(Gandhi on economic justice, 1930) 

Now, we have been discussing the upcoming WSSD (World Summit on 
Sustainable Development), Johannesburg, already many times and in 
different places. This conference, too, is part of the wider spectrum of 
preparations. It can play a crucial role to re-find the enthusiasm and the 
spirit of Rio so badly needed to move forward together. How can we make 
use of that momentum in a creative and constructive way? How can we 
achieve the success so many want so much? For that to happen, we also 
have to develop a stimulating but feasible agenda: ambitious and realistic at 
the same time. 

In particular here in Asia we have been active to work on this agenda, in 
different settings: Eco-Asia; the Asia-Pacific Forum for Environment and 
Development; the regional meeting at Phnom Penh; the Interlinkages 
conference in UNU itself, etc. The results reported also give the impression 
that we are, indeed, moving forward—slowly. There is, however, often not 
enough attention being paid to what has been decided before, has been 
concluded before, suggested before, about ways to go forward. This meeting 
in Delhi should take advantage of all the work that has already been done in 
order to make a clear step forward to an ambitious and realistic agenda for 
Johannesburg. 

Tlie number and variety of contributions make it, to be successful, im¬ 
perative to develop strategies to enhance synergy and coordination, to 
develop stepwise common views and an agenda for joint action. For that 
reason, I would like to use this keynote to introduce the conclusions reached 
at UNU’s last major ‘Interlinkages’ meeting as a building block for the 
discussions and conclusions here in Delhi. I would also like to inform you of 
an important initiative taken in the world of (higher) education. This initia¬ 
tive could help bring the education sector fully on board, a much needed 
improvement in the efforts to ensure sustainable development. 

Preliminary remarks 

Before I will elaborate these issues, I would like to make some preliminary 
remark. The first one is about reality and understanding reality. There is a 
high!}' interesting picture you can find in the visitor’s room of CERN—the 
major research laboratory in Europe; seen by many as the temple of hard 
science, where \ve think that we do ‘Imow’ reality and what and how reality 
exactly is. ihe picture looks like an egg sunny side up: in the middle the 
> ellow ot the yolk, surrounded by some pairs of concentric circles linked by 
black spokes through the white of the egg with the yellow in the middle. A 
static pictui e. However, when you look at this picture you may see after 
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soni6 tiiHG thflt th .0 bluish/greenish circles stsrt to turn. This shows clearly 
that there are optical distortions of what you can see. This is something to 
remind ourselves about that all reality is something we can only partially see 
and often we can see things not precise or in a right perspective. Therefore, 
we really need to be very precise about what we are talking. It takes some 
effort to look in a more balanced way at the various dimensions of reality 
and not to create confusion in discussions or unnecessary oppositions in 
opinions. Everyone is able only to interpret those things with confidence 
that he/she is familiar with. That too is something to keep in mind when we 
talk about global and environmental processes. 

This morning we heard very good examples of Indian practice. I would 
just like to add to this one example which was given by an NGO (non¬ 
governmental organization) in the Netherlands; a picture of congestion 
during peak hours in Dhaka. Recently, I read a newspaper article, informing 
that there was a strike of cycle-rickshaw pullers in Dhaka. Most people who 
do not know such cities very well will ask themselves, so what? But when 
you have seen this picture, then you will know that it really is of great 
importance. Congestion in Dhaka means a congestion of cycle-rickshaws. A 
strike of cycle-rickshaw pullers in Dhaka is as disastrous as a strike of 
French farmers blocking all road crossings with their tractors. 

These were Just some short remarks about reality, its diversity, and our 
perception thereof. I think these should make all of us quite modest in 
whatever we say about what others should do, or what we would do if.... 
how things should be done and so on. Because we should keep in mind the 
differences in the situation in which people live and their different opportu¬ 
nities, capacities, and perspectives. 

Complexity is a second notion I would like to refer to in my preliminary' 
remarks. You may understand that the title Tnterlinkages; synergy and 
coordination’ is directly related to the issue of complexity. Of course, as Kofi 
Annan has said on several occasions, there are no simple solutions for 
complex issues. That may be uncomfortable for all of us, but it is particu¬ 
larly difficult on the political scene—on a political level, as in general, people 
want to have a quick fix and a simple answer. They have their reality and 
their truth in their minds—and don’t understand why it all takes so long. I 
will just mention one example here—the ODA (official development assist¬ 
ance) and FDI (foreign direct investment). Many people nowadays say that 
ODA does not make the difference. It has to be FDI. However, the more you 
talk about this topic, the more you think about it, the more you understand 
that the two are strongly linked. That was said loud and clear, also, by some 
of the panellists this morning. In fact, in many cases FDI follow’s ODA, or is 
made dependent of the availability of ODA. 

Some years ago, the UNU decided to work on a project, which in fact 
focused on complexity, on the way in which different phenomena are di¬ 
rectly related to sustainable development and with each other, in short on 
interlinkages. A lot of work has been done in this field. Just try to see how 
you can better link the different chapters of local Agenda 21. One of the 
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major problems we are confronted with is: there are chapters, there are task 
managers, and there are stakeholders; all different responsibilities, differ¬ 
ent empires. When you are not in the chapter, when you are not a task 
manager, when you are not a stakeholder, it becomes very difficult to really 
get involved in lie process or to add ideas that have not existed before. 

One of my surprises, when I looked myself - for the first time - into this 
issue, was that there are only nine stakeholder groups defined. No more! 
WTiereas sustainable development can only thrive on the mobilization of 
people, if possible all people. Among the nine you find youth, trade unions, 
science, business, but you don’t find education. Nevertheless, everyone says 
education is extremely important. It must be everywhere. However, when 
something is supposed to be ever 3 where, in practice it may be nowhere. 

This is probably one of the major problems, the underlying weakness in the 
realization of sustainable development. The idea is not yet widely enough 
accepted and supported; not yet rooted well enough in society. This can only 
be achieved through regular, broad-based education: Not just by some 
exemplary projects for a happy few, but the regular education which reaches 
so many children all over the world. 

Modern means of information and communication can be helpful to 
disseminate crucial insights and know-how on sustainable development. 
These, however, are no panacea! These do not solve all problems. A picture 
of the distribution of telephone calls around the world speaks volumes. It 
shows which parts of the world are really engaged in the explosive develop¬ 
ment of modern ICT (information communication technology), and which 
are not. When we look at the development of all connections it is quite clear 
that modern ICT is one of the major vehicles by which the different parts of 
the world get linked. Globalization is working through much of this type of 
increased exchange of information and interaction. At the same time, 
however, you do see that the process of increased interaction and exchange 
is ver>’ selective. You can also see on pictures of our planet earth taken from 
space during the night, the strong link between globalization and high levels 
of urbanization. When you look at such pictures you can easily recognize all 
the major urban concentrations, thanks to the large amounts of artificial 
light. Maybe the easiest to see is when you look at Spain, you may see 
Madrid as the capital city right in the middle; or a bit more to the northeast 
Catalunya with Barcelona. When you look here to India, you might also 
discern clearly the Ganges valley close to Delhi and beyond. I think this is an 
illuminating indication of how globalization is in fact spreading. However, 
what about the large dark areas on these pictures? How are these included 
in the present rapid developments? It is immediately clear: there are many 
'A Orids, many different types of sustainable development, depending on 
dillererit starting points and a great variety of sites and situations. As a 
ciuLseciiience, complexity and the capacity to deal with complexity, too, are 
\ eiT uiitn eiily distributed around the globe. 

Now, I would like to mention a third item in my preliminary remarks and 
that is i^ubsidiarity. Fhere is in my opinion too much belief in what can be 
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achieved at the level of a World Summit. One should already be doubtful, 
just because of the sheer numbers. Summits are mushrooming and they 
have all their specific follow-up meetings after 5 or at least 10 years and .so 
on. It is impossible that in this pace serious global, political decisions inth 
far-reaching impact can be taken. These all need long, detailed, often highly 
technical, but also political negotiations. In most countries, even the skilled 
negotiators, with the appropriate technical knowledge, are lacking. One 
should rather make an inquiry to see what really has to be decided at what 
level and by whom. How do we make an adequate distinction between what 
has to be decided and done at the global level? And what can be done at the 
rural level in the villages or at the national level or the regional level? What 
has to be done by governments and different public administration institu¬ 
tions? What can be done by civil society? To which extent, also, do we really 
need decision-making? To which extent do we just need to share good 
practice and what can be achieved then? Or do we just have to start doing 
what can be done, without further ado? When we follow that line, much 
would be clearer about what the agenda for Johannesburg can be. What 
should be there in the official decision-making part, and what can be there 
much more as sharing of good expertise and mobilization of people for the 
shared, the common cause? 

Capacity development and education 
On education and the sustainable development process, I have already said 
quite a few things. I fully agree with the remarks Mr L C Jain made this 
morning, in particular where he said that when you want to pro\ide for at 
least 100 years, please invest in education. However, when we look at 
education at this moment then you can say that education is talked about 
much, but it is rarely treated as a real priority and as a sector it is not in¬ 
volved in the sustainable development process. So we must really start now, 
without delay, to think about how we can involve education—formal, non- 
formal, regular, and non-regular. I mean in particular the education people 
and institutions. We cannot just throw the responsibility over the edge of 
the table and say, well, let the NGOs do this, let them take care of sustain¬ 
able development education. 

We have, beyond that, to be very careful that information and new 
insights about sustainability, about development, are not coming in a too 
haphazard way. There is a structured basis of knowledge, which can be 
shared, and from which everyone then can start to participate and learn 
more, Sound education needs careful designing as it must pro\ide and 
transmit useful knowledge and the basic structures of such knowledge, 
needed for developing in individuals the capacity for continued learning by 
and for oneself. 

There I think the experience in Gujarat can serve, again, quite well to 
understand the nature of the educational challenge in many countries, 
certainly also India, How do you get crucial messages, information, know¬ 
ledge to people who are already working or to people who have left the 
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schools and are not part anymore of the regular education process? That is 
why I think education is important—education in its broadest sense espe¬ 
cially in a country like India, where 93% of employment is in the informal 
sector. That means that it is veiy difficult to reach'people through their 
employer and the workplace. So, how to reach people who are not anymore 
in schools? Who do not have a job in the formal sector? How to make 
education work for all? There is, indeed, no time to waste in the years 
children are in schools. How to increase their capacity and eagerness to 
learn even after their years in school? What strategies can be developed to 
reach people effectively after school age, people who may be living under 
extremely difficult circumstances and most likely under very diverse condi¬ 
tions? 

Directly related to education is the issue of capacity building. After all, 
when we start to build capacities it is in the first and last place the capacities 
of individual people to contribute to sustainable development, to think in 
terms of sustainable development in everything they do, which really 
counts. It is the general neglect of the role that the education sector can 
play, which is most worrying. It is not just that when you look at the Secre- 
tary-GeneraVs report on the preparations for Johannesburg you find only 
one page about education. Look at the amount of time and space spent for 
all the other issues. It is remarkable that when it is so important education 
is mentioned just at one place! But capacity building is also a topic that is 
dealt with in a most casual way. At least two different issues are regularly 
confused. One is capacity building in the minds of the people, improving the 
capacities and qualifications of people for achieving certain things or for 
implementing certain activities. Give them more capacity to really influence 
their own lives. That is one side. The other is building the capacity of insti¬ 
tutions, which always involves more money, equipment, experts by which 
you can really implement major projects. We have to make sure that capa¬ 
city building in the future will be dealt with in a much more thoughtful way; 
that we balance institutional capacity-building and the development of 
capacities of individuals, of people, of local people who should after all be 
the major beneficiaries. It is crucial to develop in people the capacity to 
build their own institutions in a consistent and harmonious way. 

At the education side, in October last year in Germany, there was a 
meeting of organizations representing more than a thousand universities, 
working together with UNESCO as the task manager, in the Global Higher 
Education for Sustainability Partnership. Together they decided clearly in 
their Lueneburg Declaration (http;//www.lueneburg-declaration.de/ 
downloads/declaration.htm) that they want to get involved in this process. 
We committed ourselves to review all the different curricula in the different 
study programmes, to ‘green’ the curricula and to introduce specific pro¬ 
grammes supporting sustainable development. We also committed 
ourselves, to create a tool kit of good practice for universities and polytech¬ 
nics, but also for schools on the secondary and primary levels. How can 
these be more directly involved? How can we create regional centres of 
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excellence among them? Regional clusters containing different t>pes of 
institutions of higher education, but also secondary and primary schools? 
This might be a very motivating theme for the future to actively work on' 
creating global networks of regional centres of excellence - consisting of 
schools at primary and secondary levels, of universities and polytechnics - 
taking the lead in their region, Johannesburg can be the clear starting-point 
of this process when we want it. 

Interlinkages 

Let us now turn to UNU’s Interlinkages project. For reasons of clarity', it is 
good to stress here right at the start that in our work we make a clear dis¬ 
tinction between two scale levels. One is the level of globalization, poverty’, 
development, and environment. These issues are being taken up together at 
the moment quite well as is indicated in the preparatory documents for the 
WSSD. Still, much more work is left to be done, as we are not yet strong in 
establishing the links between these issues, nor in solving the related prob¬ 
lems in a coordinated way. The regional meeting at Phnom Penh, however, 
made a major step forward in this area. The other level in UNU’s interlink¬ 
ages approach is where we have all the different MEAs (multilateral 
environmental agreements), all having been negotiated separately, but 
where we do not really know to which extent they can be linked up and to 
which extent you can really create synergy while implementing them, 
generally on the national level. Here we have tried to give a hand by prepar¬ 
ing tool-kits for national implementation in a synergistic way. 

Our work is based on the observation that what we have failed to do is to 
prepare the socio-economic systems that would have to deal with the com¬ 
plex interlinked problems we are confronted with when we try to achieve 
sustainable development. Our laws, conventions, treaties, institutions, 
mechanisms, and information are all developed in isolation and are often 
segregated based on topic or theme. For example, although we know that we 
have to deal with environment and development at the same time, most 
institutions now still focus mainly on one or the other. This is the same for 
all the other issues within Agenda 21. 

In order to promote the implementation of Agenda 21 further, we need to 
fill the gap between our ‘holistic’ perception of problems and our solution¬ 
making process through strategic approaches that would clarify the linkages 
between our ecosystems and our socio-economic institutions (see Figures 1 
and 2). These approaches need not only look at the interlinked and complex 
nature of our problems, but would also need to look at the complex and 
interlinked nature of the solutions proposed and the systems that would 
have to implement these solutions. 

The strategic concept behind UNU’s Interlinkages initiative is that sus¬ 
tainable development requires an approach that promotes greater 
connectivity between ecosystems and societal actions. It is comprised of two 
fundamental elements: synergism in natural and social processes; and 
coordination in policy-making and implementation. On a practical level, 
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Figure 1 The gap between our problem perception and solution making 


Problem assessment Solutions 



Figure 2 The Interlinkages Approach for the environment regime 

this involves greater cohesion among institutional, environmental issue- 
based, and development focused responses to the challenges of sustainable 
development. Success requires that a range of international, regional, and 
national mechanisms act in close coordination. 

The implementation of the initiative has focused on the recommenda¬ 
tions of an international conference on Interlinkages: Synergies and 
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Coordination in July 1999. To develop greater understanding of the elusive 
and abstract concepts that underpin the broad overarching principle of 
interlinkages, the conference urged attention to five broad categories: 
scientific mechanisms, information systems, institutionsj finance', and issue 

management. 

The three-year initiative has three main objectives. 

1 To develop understanding of the interlinkages concept and demonstrate 
how it can be operationalized. 

2 To promote awareness between stakeholders of the benefits and gains of 
effectiveness and efficiency of the interlinkages approach. 

3 To propagate the implementation of interlinkages between related 
sustainable development institutions at the international, regional, and 
national levels. 

One such concrete follow-up activity was the International Eminent Persons 
Meeting on InterLinkages: Strategies for Bridging Problems and Solutions 
to Work Towards Sustainable Development, which was held during 3-4 
September 2001 at UNU, Tokyo. This meeting, too, was organized to con¬ 
tribute to the preparation of the WSSD. The objective of the meeting was to 
address the question of what policy options could best contribute to the goal 
of sustainable development within the context of the forthcoming Summit 
in Johannesburg. The discussion was focused, and recommendations for 
future policy action were discussed in depth. 

All involved agreed that a major success at the Johannesburg Summit 
will be essential to restore the spirit and enthusiasm of Rio. A strong com¬ 
mitment to reinforce efforts to improve the global environment is crucial, 
along with ambitious and realistic policies to achieve this objective. To 
succeed, the preparations for the Johannesburg Summit must lead to a 
balanced agenda and a package of policy proposals that can lead to serious 
action on the part of governments as a result of the Summit (see also 
<http://www.unu.edu/interlink/papers/Reportb.doc>). 

In order to bring a degree of focus to the agenda in Johannesburg, one 
possible course of action that was considered was to establish goals relating 
to sustainable development that could be achieved within a predetermined 
time frame. Proposals advanced included broad goals such as ‘earth secu¬ 
rity’ or ‘human security’. At the more specific level, suggestions were made 
as to when objectives could be established with respect to, for example, 
access to clean water or loss of biodiversity. The objective here was to 
provide a framework within which more specific policy options could be 
considered while raising public awareness of priority issues. 

A number of these priority issues were identified including the need to 
better influence decision-makers and civil society through incentive 
schemes such as full-cost pricing for products to better allocate resources 
and consumption patterns in a more sustainable manner. The need to 
modify lifestyles in developed countries was a recurring theme. It was also 
clear that there was broad support for the need to eliminate perverse 
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subsidies. Such subsidies were considered both harmful to the economy as 
well as to the emironment. It was also considered that there was a need to 
promote the positive aspects of sustainable development in terms of replica¬ 
tion of success stories, and to connect such successful examples with the 
regional and international levels. 

Similarly, in order to assist in poverty eradication, it was thought that 
there was a need to concentrate on the lessons learned since the Rio Sum¬ 
mit in 1992. These include the policy review discussions at the CSD 
(Commission on Sustainable Development) lessons learned from existing 
institutions such as UNEP (United Nations En\hronment Programme), the 
UNDP (United Nations Development Programme), the IBRD (International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development); and those still to be defined 
with the help of policy analysis on the part of a variety of institutions. 

There was also a discussion of the need to focus on both the environmen¬ 
tal consequences of poverty' and the consequences of environmental 
degradation to the poor. More specifically, it was thought important to give 
priority to improvements of the ecosystems and the resources (e.g. water) 
on which the poor depend, and to endorse the ownership of essential sup¬ 
port systems by the poor themselves. Other lessons noted, included the 
importance of ghing priority' to pre-growth rather than the trickle down 
approach, and the empowerment of the poor as a pre-condition for sustain¬ 
able solutions. The enhancement of foreign aid as well as mobilizing 
domestic resources for development for the purpose of poverty eradication 
was emphasized for developing countries, as was the importance of over¬ 
consumption, and unsustainable consumption patterns and lifestyles in the 
developed countries. 

In order to reconcile what seem to be the competing paradigms of glo¬ 
balization and sustainable development, several steps were advanced in the 
form of focusing on the various interlinkages in policy-making relating to 
development and environmental issues; choosing a cautious approach to 
liberalization (i.e. liberalizing trade when the domestic conditions were 
favourable); an integration of sustainable development into local govern¬ 
ment (local citizens, broad participation in decision-making, etc.); 
emphasizing efforts to countervail business consequences with value- 
systems that may not reflect local, social, or cultural values; and making 
existing institutions more environment and poverty-oriented rather than 
dealing with environment and poverty in separate institutions. 

From an institutional perspective, ideas were advanced with respect to 
the need to merge the agendas of Rio and Cairo conferences (Sustainable 
Development and Population) and to strengthen global institutional ar¬ 
rangements like upgrading the CSD and/or UNEP. To merge the Rio and 
Cairo agendas, the lUSSP (International Union for the Scientific Study of 
Population), lASA, and UNU have established with the support of the 
United Nations Population Fund a Global Science Panel on ‘Population and 
Sustainable Development’. 

1 0 deal with globalization, the possible institutional options that were 
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discusssd included. 3 Security Council to desl with issues of economy, 
development, environment, security, or 3 steering group or committee to 
guide discussions that transcend existing institutions. The idea was ad¬ 
vanced that such a Council could he small (20-25 countries), and the 
composition could be representative, reflecting the global distribution of the 
world’s population (e.g. two-third from developing countries). The idea of 
rotation of representation was discussed. Finally, the mandate could be 
balanced and could reflect certain trade-offs (such as efficiency versus 
equity). Other possible institutional options considered included a Global 
Summit that could eventually meet on a regular basis. Such a Summit could 
have a high political status and deal with cross-cutting issues such as trade, 
environment, and development or reforming and upgrading institutions 
such as the CSD. Finally, there was a discussion of the need for financing 
and how it could be enhanced for a variety of institutions, particularly 
through increasing both private and public contributions. 

In terms of the implementation of Agenda 21 principles, MEAs were 
recognized as important tools in the process of attaining sustainable deve¬ 
lopment. To maximize their usefulness, it was thought that they should be 
integrated fully into the development planning processes at all levels. It was 
thought useful for the WSSD to make a strong recommendation to promote 
the universal membership of all MEAs, Also, it was thought that countries 
should be prepared to review the present arrangements as required and to 
develop them further in order to respond to new scientific findings and 
changing socio-economic and environmental conditions. This re\iew could 
also be done at the national level where revisions of national legislation 
could be considered to make it compatible with MEA rules. 

It was also thought that consideration could be given to the WSSD launch¬ 
ing a process of clustering of the sustainable development related 
conventions. Within these clusters, sub-clusters could be established. It was 
proposed that the clustering could be made on the basis of the following five 
clusters. 

1 Conventions related to biodiversity 

2 Conventions related to oceans and seas 

3 Conventions related to fresh water, forests, and lands 

4 Conventions related to the atmosphere 

5 Conventions related to chemicals and hazardous wastes. 

Within separate clusters, the interlinkages between the agreements and 
practical considerations such as the coordination of the dates of meetings 
could be considered as appropriate. Similarly, coordination within the 
clusters could be considered for the design and execution of scientific 
assessments, technological development and difhision, institutional ar¬ 
rangements, national and regional coordination, and funding. 

As the preparations for the WSSD gathers momentum, it is important to 
take the opportunity to look realistically at the problems that we face and 
the solutions that have been proposed. The challenge is to adequately 
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prepare for those difficult tasks that policy-makers face at this point of time. 
Most importantly, it is crucial to agree at an early stage on an ambitious but 
realistic agenda coupled with practical policies that will significantly ad¬ 
vance the goal of sustainable development. It is my hope that this Delhi 
Summit will make a major contribution to formulate such an agenda. 

Summary of the questioos-arid-answers session 

One of the participants wanted to know what can be done to make the 
education sector stronger and whether it should receive more funding so 
that it can be really effective and creates the right environment and capacity 
for sustainable development. Prof, van Ginkel replied that one of the rea¬ 
sons why progress has been slow in this area is that around the time of the 
Rio Conference the education sector was not very proactive. So there is a 
greater need for cooperation for which a platform is needed. This has 
already been attempted, he informed. Second, such platforms should make 
it clear that education has to ‘be on the table’, speaking for itself. He said 
that that should not be difficult in the Johannesburg Summit because there 
are already nine stakeholder groups involved and a tenth one can be added. 

Another participant wanted to know whether there is a role that planning 
can play for sustainable development by improving the curricula of primary, 
secondary, and high school education. Prof, van Ginkel replied that the 
question of making education useful for sustainable development can be 
addressed by creating awareness in the next generation. For this it is impor¬ 
tant to look at the curricula. Curricula today are under heavy pressure as the 
number of schooldays per week has gone down generally from six to five 
days. At the same time there is a lot of new demands on the children, such 
as learning to operate computers. As a result, there is less time for gaining 
knowledge about the natural and social emdronment and, despite additional 
knowledge gathering from the non-formal and non-regular sources, the 
structural education of children regarding the environment suffers. There¬ 
fore, there is a need to balance education. In this, it might be good to 
develop and guide projects that children can relate to and which help them 
feel useful and be active contributors in solving the problems of the world. 

As far as good education systems in developing or industrializing coun¬ 
tries are concerned, there are good examples in part systems, not whole 
systems. What is required is to create a ‘sustainable development space’ 
where all the schools and universities can participate, where there is real 
networking and e.xchange of good experience, good expertise, and good 
practice. Together with regional centres of excellence, this may be a ‘major 
action point for the future’. All governments can contribute to making this 
happen by setting up the framework conditions. The process should not be 
regulated. 

In response to a question concerning good governance and planning to 
make education more viable, acceptable and leading towards sustainable 
development, Prof, van Ginkel said that the best planning is that which is 
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direcfly supported by p^ple at the grass-roots level. For this, it is necessary 
to set up a framework. This means integrating the system and creating 
cooperation. Then there is a need to rethink the organization of society at a 
tune where there is both globalization and localization. It is absoluteh’ 
necessary to grant education access to each individual and this can be 
possible through electronic access and computers. This is inevitable if we 
are to have a society where we participate on a global level but at the same 
time where people at the grass-roots level are included, so that everyone can 
influence the direct setting of their own living environment. 

Finally, replying to a question regarding harmonization in education and 
a common education system for the world, Prof, van Ginkel said that there 
is not much to recommend this concept. The education system should 
reflect the society in which education is taking place. There is a need for 
world standards in education, where extensive education gives an opportu¬ 
nity to all young people to really develop themselves. But we should not try 
to organize how such an education system will look in every individual 
country. 
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Chairperson's remarks by 

Subir Raha, Chairman and Managing Director, Oil and Natural Gas 

Corporation, New Delhi, India 

It is not often that you have representatives of big business or oil business 
being welcomed to a summit on sustainable development. Sir Moody- 
Stuart, of course, has moved on from big oil and he is today chairing the 
BASD (Business Action for Sustainable Development), a joint initiative of 
the ICC (International Chamber of Commerce) and the WBCSD (World 
Business Council for Sustainable Development). He is involved in prepara¬ 
tions for the Johannesburg Summit. He is also a member of the United 
Nations Secretary-General’s Advisory Council on the Global Compact. 
Previously, he was Chairman of the Royal Dutch/Shell Group. 

Speaking from the Indian context, what struck me from tlie Hon’ble 
Prime Minister’s inaugural address is that in the issue of developing world 
and developed world, the debate apparently is endless. 

A key issue in this debate is that of technology. Informed debate on 
sustainable development must necessarily take technolog)' into account, 
and technology in a comprehensive sense, not prejudiced by a specific 
agenda for an organization or for an individual. 

Let us refer to a major debate we have seen in Delhi for the last year or 
so—CNG (compressed natural gas) versus ULSD (ultra-low sulphur diesel). 
The fact is that we are processing hydrocarbons, whether it is CNG or 
liquefied natural gas or liquefied petroleum gas or petrol or diesel. WTiile 
processing hydrocarbons, we do use a lot of inputs and some of those 
chemicals are poisonous or harmful to nature and to people. 

The fact is that in the processing of hydrocarbons there are outputs. 

Some of them are marketed, like sulphur. Some of them are destroyed, 
which again is harmful. It seems facile or childish to say that because the 
technology involves risks, the technology as such is bad. 

The same issue comes up when you talk about biomass as fuel. It is an 
excellent idea. What comes from the earth goes back to the earth. But 
simply looking at biomass, does it take into account cooking with cow-dung 
pats, which is a very common medium in the villages of India.^ 
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Sustainable development needs to account for technology in all its di¬ 
mensions. The debate that we witness in India is the same as in most other 
countries. It should be with an objective view of technology-technology in 
totality, and not because of prejudice or bias or simply to make a point 
against each other. 

Keynote address 

The ICC and the WBCSD have set up the BASD not as an organization but 
as an initiative to forward the business contribution to the WSSD (World 
Summit on Sustainable Development). So I am delighted that in this Delhi 
Sustainable Development Summit, business has an opportunity to partici¬ 
pate. I believe this reflects a timely realization that it is essential that the 
economic leg of the sustainable development tripod should be healthy, and 
the views of business on how to make sure that that health is maintained, 
and on governance for sustainable development, are of value. 

But it is also particularly important because Delhi is in India. India is a 
source of many streams of thinking, which have enlightened or guided 
Western thinldng. I think of the reply of Mahatma Gandhi to the question as 
to what he thought of western civilization, and his reply that he thought it 
would be a very good thing. What India thinks is of immense importance to 
the world, not least because one in six on this planet is an Indian. 

During the last 10 years, business has come to realize that our contribu¬ 
tion to the other two legs of sustainable development - the environment 
and society - is also essential. To an Indian audience - perhaps used to the 
concept that able young people or those in the later stages of their lives 
might spend some time in service in rural or other communities, or against 
the background of the philanthropy of Tata Chemicals, which set up TERI - 
this may not seem like a revelation. But we should remember that elements 
of this are also well established in the US where the concept of individual 
and corporate philanthropy is well developed, or even in Europe where the 
idea of collective and societal responsibility rather than philanthropy comes 
through. But we have come to realize that a major business with excellent 
economic performance, which damages the environment will be punished 
in the marketplace. Equally, if the activities of business are not seen to 
benefit society at large, merely their shareholders or customers, it becomes 
unsustainable in the long run. But a business, which is not economically 
sound, however good its environmental and social performance is, ceases to 
be a business and shortly thereafter ceases to exist. 

This is easy to say, but not so easy in practice. How does a business set 
about improving its sustainability in this sense? And how can society ensure 
that the sustainability of business activities in general are continuously 
improv'ed? And what is sustainability? I mean sustainable development 
both in the Brundtland definition and in corporations acknowledging 
responsibility for not just the essential economic performance of their 
business, but for the environmental impact and the social impact, or the 
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overall contribution to society. These are the'three strands that inform the 
nine principles of the Global Compact for which many major corporations 
as well as NGOs (non-governmental organizations) and labour organize- ’ 
tions have signed up. No organization, be a government, an NGO or a 
business, can be sustainable in the long imn, unless they have properly 
addressed all three legs. If you think economics are just for corporations, 
think of the need of development agencies or TERI to secure budgets, and 
an NGO’s need to secure its economic support (through member subscrip¬ 
tions, grants, philanthropy, etc.). 

To apply this properly, a corporation needs a management system. A 
good starting point of that system is to ask this of any operation or project- 
who is impacted? We have always considered our customers, but this is not 
just about our customers, but also about all those who are potentially im¬ 
pacted. Have we consulted them? Have we considered how their input can 
improve the overall sustainability of the project? Have we made the adjust¬ 
ments, looking still at all three legs? Can we improve? Have we set and 
published targets? Do we report publicly on our performance against those 
targets? What is the reaction of those impacted, including our shareholders 
and customers? Can we improve? And so on round the loop again, consult¬ 
ing, setting targets, reporting performance openly. 

At a meeting of the BASD in Paris in October, almost 50 representatives 
of business organizations came to an interesting conclusion. All the best 
examples of the application of the principles of sustainable development in 
business involved partnerships. Perhaps not surprising, given the impor¬ 
tance that I place on consultihg those affected, but a strong conclusion all 
the same. W^ile business has traditionally, perhaps, thought that it could 
handle the economic leg on its own (and that does not perhaps give enough 
weight to our customers and their role in society), we certainly need part¬ 
ners when it comes to the environmental and social legs. And it is the 
productive fruit of these partnerships, and the way forward, that the BASD 
would like to bring to Johannesburg. There are many excellent examples, 
and rather than enumerate them, I refer you to the sectoral evaluation that 
the United Nations Environment Programme and some 22 sectors of global 
business, with inputs from NGOs and labour organizations, have made. We 
in business make best progress on a practical sectoral basis—energy, water, 
health, etc. We will bring this to Johannesburg as a real example of what 
can and is being done. 

However, I have one big concern about Johannesburg. Through the 
processes I have mentioned, we will have some exciting examples of 
progress and good things that are happening. They are happening in rela¬ 
tion to our normal operations, in partnership, generally, and there is no 
doubt that we can do better. But essentially these are in areas where there is 
economic development. At Johannesburg, there will be concern, frustration, 
and anger too about those poorest countries, and the poor parts of many 
countries, where there is no economic activity. There is a danger that look¬ 
ing at this area will turn their attention and ^stration to areas where 
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something is happening, and say, this whole economic system needs chang¬ 
ing, and we need to fix what is working to some extent, in order to address 
the’areas where it has no impact. On the other hand, Mr Georg Kell of the 
UN Global Compact team likes to say that the problem in those areas of no 
economic development is not business, it is no business. Most business 
people would agree to that. How do we stop these two groups sailing past 
each other like ships in the night at Johannesburg? And I am sure that there 
are representatives of each group here today, so perhaps we can start think¬ 
ing today how we can come together. 

One of the main challenges for the WSSD at Johannesburg will be how to 
achieve sustainable development in the poorest countries of the world, and 
in the poorest parts of other developing countries. 

The business community often attributes the poverty and lack of develop¬ 
ment in these countries to a lack of investment and economic development 
consequent on poor governance, including corruption, often linked with 
uncertain security, as well as small and inflexible markets. 

Others seeking more equitable development ascribe such poverty to 
failures in the process of globalization, whereby untrammelled free markets 
either do not encourage economic activity in these countries or do so on 
terms which are unfavourable to sustainable development. 

Both groups would agree that development aid, or government support in 
those countries such as India where a functioning government exists, is an 
essential contributor to the alleviation of poverty in these countries, al¬ 
though there is concern about both the efficiency of the aid delivery process 
and the dependency on aid which may develop, perhaps even inhibiting 
economic development. 

Are there ways in which sustainable development in these very poor 
countries, or areas of countries outside the many economic development 
centres (in India, I could name a few states), can be promoted through the 
involvement of business? 

I make a few key assumptions here, which I would like you to comment on. 

If there is to be development in the poorest countries, economic activity 
must be stimulated. Although development aid will undoubtedly play a role, 
for sustainable development, the economic leg must be as robust and 
sustainable as the environmental or social. 

To ensure that development is genuinely sustainable, partnerships will be 
needed between businesses, local and national governments, developmental 
and enrironmental NGOs, labour organizations, and international finance 
institutions. Apart from development or government aid, access to deve¬ 
loped markets for products from these very poor countries will probably 
play an important role. 

The economic development of the poorest countries, or the poor areas or 
sections of society in countries such as India and China, is of fundamental 
long-term interest to the global (and national) community. The persistence 
of extreme social differences will prolong a situation that is fundamentally 
unstable. The elimination of this source of global instability and potential 
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friction is as much a matter of interest to corporations as is the expansion of 
markets, which is a product of economic development in any area which 
has been very well illustrated by Prof. C K Prahalad and Prof. Stuart Hart 
in ‘The Fortune at the Bottom of the Pyramid’ in Strategy and Business 
(Issue 26). 

So supposing we said that an essential contribution of a responsible 
business was to grow some parts of its activities in a few of the 49 poorest 
countries, as defined by the UN, a group of countries fall squarely in what 
Prof. Prahalad and Prof. Hart refer to as Tier 4, or the bottom of "the pwa- 
mid. Or that in a country such as India it would be to seek to grow business 
in those areas or states outside the economic mainstream. This would not 
be a request for charity, but for companies to see if they could grow real 
business in some of these countries; many companies simply do not look at. 
Having reviewed the situation, they might even set themselves targets for 
growth. The benefit to them would be the development of new markets. 
Perhaps this could be done in the context of the UN Global Compact. 

There would be an outciy by some NGOs, including many in India, who 
would say that these companies are just rushing to carry out their usual 
exploitation of low wages and low standards. Supposing these companies 
also committed to develop their business in those countries in line with the 
principles of sustainable development, we could see that this was economic 
development which was indeed sustainable. Profitable, naturally, but more 
than that. We would need great transparency with reporting in line with the 
general and sectoral standards that are being developed by the Global 
Reporting Initiative. We would have to look at the impact of the activiU' of 
these corporations on many small businesses. Were these small local busi¬ 
nesses enhanced or damaged? This is an issue dear to the heart of many 
Indian activists, and rightly so. 

Naturally in building their business in these areas outside the macro- 
economic areas, one would expect businesses to make some commitment to 
doing so in line with the OECD (Organisation for Economic Co-operation 
and Development) guidelines on corruption. This too is of relevance in 
India. I would go so far as to say that no major Indian corporation, which 
has operated over the last 30 years, has avoided the awful dilemma of 
whether to compromise on its principles or suffer severe damage to its 
business with all that entailed for employment. 

Many of the 49 poorest countries have, for a variety of reasons, ver\' poor 
governance. In many, there are major issues of security. One can imagine 
that there will be a tendency for activity to flow to those where governance 
is better. But a spin-off might be advice as to what steps were urgently 
needed to improve governance to allow business development. To be fair, 
this information is normally reasonably available, but it is possible that such 
a scheme might increase the chances of improvement, assuming a collective 
approach by companies, government agencies, local and international 
NGOs, and perhaps other governments in the region, '^e NEPAD (New 
Partnership for Africa’s Development) initiative by African heads of state i.s 
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a real effort to use solidarity, mutual support, and peer review to create 
conditions for development in Africa. 

If companies are to achieve sustainable growth, they will need coopera¬ 
tion. They will need constructive support, not barracking from the sidelines, 
from NGOs. And they will need help and cooperation from development 
agencies, who can help with capacity building or infrastructure. Coopera¬ 
tion between investing companies and donor agencies could lead to more 
sustainable donor projects- It would be helpful if such cooperation operated 
regardless of the nationalities of the corporations concerned; in my experi¬ 
ence, this is, in fact, normally the case. Likewise, involvement of NGOs in 
capacity building can make for even more effective projects. 

So what companies might be able to grow their business in these 49 least 
developed countries? It is difficult to generalize, but even in the poorest 
countries without clear natural resource development opportunities there 
are needs for the supply of fuels and power, water, communications, micro- 
finance, soap and toiletries, and beverages. And indeed it is the 
international companies supplying these who are most often active in very 
poor countries. But there are other needs and opportunities. The develop¬ 
ment of commercial activity requires accounting services. There may be 
manufacturing or agricultural export opportunities which can be developed, 
particularly if the development of these activities could be linked to market 
access arrangements, or at least a suppression of the huge distorting agri¬ 
cultural policies, which we see in so many developed countries. 

There are many business models, so it would be important not to attempt 
to link ‘growing the business’ to any particular measure. In some industries, 
investment might come first. In others, it might be growing manufacturing 
contracts with local companies. 

WTiat could go wrong? Well, firstly, there might not be enough interna¬ 
tional companies prepared to commit resources to a serious effort at 
growing their business in two or three of the world’s poorest countries in 
line with the principles of sustainable development, and in open exchange 
of information with NGOs, international organizations, and so on. Given the 
commitment of a number of companies to the Global Compact, I somewhat 
doubt that that would be the case. But if companies were prepared to do 
this, we could still find that the growth was not in fact benefiting the local 
economy, that capacity building was inadequate, or that other failures 
occurred. It is indeed probable that there would be some failures, but these 
can be used for all concerned to learn. 

The prize if there was even modest success (economically, environmen¬ 
tally, and socially) would be considerable. We would have a coalition of 
businesses, governments, and civil society, which would demonstrate the 
positive effects of international trade and foreign investment on sustainable 
development. We might move a few countries out of the poorest country 
category, with a reduction of aid dependency. For corporations, there would 
be the benefit of having grown their business and their markets, and per- 
iiaps done so in a way which would be positively perceived by their 
shareholders, consumers, and society at large. I would welcome your views. 
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Let me just end with one completely different thought. It is often said 
that India is a source of a different way of development. That we will de¬ 
velop along different and more sustainable lines, where matters of the mind 
play a greater role than material possessions or comfort. Indeed I heard 
such a question asked to President Thabo Mbeki last year in Davos. Was it 
not necessaiy for us all to abandon this materialistic way of life, to adopt a 
route of simplicity? Mbeki painted a picture of a poor African family, who 
first wanted food, then housing, then education, then a bit of transportation 
to get their goods to market, then some personal transportation, then some 
holiday, then at least one flight to a holiday. He asked whether he was to tell 
those with these relatively basic aspirations that they should enjoy the 
simple life and look to philosophy and poetry for comfort. 

I believe passionately that we do not have to offer an ‘either/or’ situation. 

I believe that we can deliver in transportation, in standards of living, the 
standards that we in the West are used to but at a veiy enhanced level of 
efficiency. But to achieve this, we are going to need regulation, not to define 
the outcome, but to define its acceptable standard of efficiency. We have 
huge steps to make in this field, and I believe that we can do it without 
severely damaging our economies. In this model, through the application of 
technology and the markets, within a framework of legislation, I am con¬ 
vinced that we can hold the world environment within acceptable, though 
altered parameters, while at the same time delivering the development, 
which is essential for global stability. If this is not true, we have a very 
difficult job on our hands and one, which is not deliverable through the 
normal methods of Western markets and probably not through liberal 
democracy either. 

I welcome your views on this too. 

Summary of the qyestions-and-answers session 

As regards the question of technology, energy use, and GHG (greenhouse 
gas) emission leading to climate change. Sir Moody-Stuart said that the 
issue of overall sustainability can be addressed by resorting to renewables. 
The market for renewables may not develop in the first 10 years, and renew¬ 
able energy technology may not have a big impact, but that is no reason why 
it should not be attempted through the market mechanism. By shifting to 
use of natural gas in developing countries like India and China, by the 
middle of the 21 century, GHG emissions could still be twice the pre-indus¬ 
trial level and that would result in climate change. That is probably 
unavoidable, but we can do better than that. Much depends on increasing 
efficiency. Although in the West, people are profligate in their energy use, 
there is going to be increasing use of energy in developing countries also 
because progress entails higher use of energy. Unfortunately, the consumer- 
ist lifestyles of the West cannot be done away with. No Western governiiieiit 
is likely to ban or restrict energy usage, because that is deniocratically 
implausible’. What can be done is deliveiy of the same services at hugely 
increased efficiency. This means regulation and resorting to the market. 
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As far as setting standards and rewarding people in the Indian Adminis¬ 
trative Services with remuneration on par with their corporate counterparts 
is concerned, it is something that is not feasible. According to Sir Moody- 
Stuart, the difference in remuneration for services rendered by the civil 
servants and those in the corporate world should be bridged. ‘It is not 
possible in an equitable society to remunerate people differently for equally 
important jobs.’ Otherwise there will be an exodus of people from the civil 
services or cormption, especially at the lower levels. 

Regarding sustainable governance, Sir Moody-Stuart felt that there is a 
need for all round improvement in governance. Right now, there is a polar¬ 
ity, with business people on the one hand and those in governance on the 
other blaming each other for not having their house in order. This sort of a 
situation should be avoided. We are all responsible for setting our houses in 
order. There is a need for transparency, openness, and commitment to get 
the job done. So the idea of evolving sustainable ways of governance and 
making a start in Johannesburg is simple—we should stop blaming each 
other for the faults in the system. We are all in the mess together. 

On sustainable development as envisaged in the Rio meet, many expecta¬ 
tions of inclusion of Agenda 21 concerns in the various sectors have not 
been met. According to Sir Moody-Stuart, one of the reasons of failure is 
that there has been an over-reliance on regulation, whereas business is 
terrified of regulations. Yet, there cannot but be a framework of regulations. 
But it has to be a framework, not an absolutely binding mandate. We can 
have an ‘exciting commercial world within the framework of regulation’. 

One of the challenges at Johannesburg wall be to get across and admit the 
fact that business is frightened of over-regulation. 

As far as limiting use of fossil fuels to meet the targets of decarbonization 
is concerned, it may involve the increasing use of natural gas. This has been 
part of the energy usage picture in Europe and parts of the US, and wall be 
so for developing countries like China and India. This is - and will be - a 
process that will be driven by the market in many countries. 
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Chairperson's opening remarks by 

Prodipto Ghosh, Additional Secretary, Prime Minister's Office, 

Government of India, New Delhi 

Our keynote speaker this afternoon is Prof. James Gustave Speth. He is the 
Dean of the Yale School of Forestry and Environmental Studies. Dean Speth 
came to Yale from the UN (United Nations) where he served from 1993 
through 1999 as Administrator of the UNDP (United Nations Development 
Programme). Prior to joining the UNDP, he founded the WRI (World 
Resources Institute) in 1982 and he served as its President until January 
1993. 

Following his tenure at the WRI, he served as Senior Advisor to Presi¬ 
dent-elect Mr Bill Clinton’s transition team, heading the group on natural 
resources, energy, and the environment. Dean Speth has been decorated by 
the governments of Morocco and Senegal for his work in the UN and has 
received several awards principally for his work on environment from the 
UNEP (United Nations Environment Programme) and the National Wildlife 
Federation, the Environmental Law Institute, the Keystone Center, and the 
Natural Resource Council of America. 

Dean Speth graduated summa cum laude from Yale College and attended 
Oxford University as a Rhodes scholar earning an M. Litt in Economics. 
Recently, he received an Honorary Doctor of Philosophy degree from Clarke 
University. 

Keynote address 
Success at Johannesburg 

I must begin by praising TERI for its extraordinary accomplishments. Our^ 
school at Yale is very pleased to now have a formal partnership with TERI in 
its new degree-granting programmes.^ 


Delivered on 10 February 2002 

'The TERI School of Advanced Studies and the Yale School of Forestry and Environmental Studies 
signed a memorandum of understanding, which relates to a long-term programme of collaboration 
between the two institutions, and in particular for the commencement of a Master s Programme in the 
near future. 
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The phrase sustainable development has come to mean so many things - 
to carry so much baggage - that it is helpful when someone comes along 
and reduces it to the essentials. And for doing this, we must thank Mr Ashok 
Khosla, who wrote the following words of wisdom. 

The simplest and most ejfective way to arrive at a sustainable 
future is to take care of the two primary preconditions of 
sustainable development: (1) meet the basic needs of all and 
(2) protect the environment. 

This is what Johannesburg should be all about in my view—protecting and 
regenerating the environment and eliminating large-scale poverty. 

I want to begin today by revievdng some basic facts about poverty and 
environmental conditions in our world today. If we are going to make 
progress at Johannesburg, we have got to be honest about how deplorable 
these conditions are and, indeed, how deplorable our record is in addressing 
these conditions. We desperately need a new sense of urgency. 

Today, our information on global environmental trends is far more 
complete and sophisticated than at Stockholm, but it is not more reassuring. 
H Half the tropical forests are now gone, and non-OECD (Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and Development) countries are projected to 
lose another 10% of their forests by 2020. For 20 years, we have lost an 
acre of tropical forests per second. But actual clearing is only part of the 
problem. Eighty per cent of Borneo’s forest cover is said to be allocated to 
commercial logging and plantation development. 

* The rate of extinction of birds and mammals today is estimated at 100- 
1000 times the natural rate. Some experts believe that deforestation in 
the tropics may have already committed 10% of earth’s species to extinc¬ 
tion. 

® Over the last 50 years, agricultural productivity in an area larger than 
India and China combined has been significantly degraded due to over¬ 
use or misuse. 

a We are now appropriating, wasting, or destroying about 40% of nature’s 
net photosynthetic products annually. We are consuming half the avail¬ 
able fresh water. Most people will soon live in water-stressed areas. We 
are fixing nitrogen at rates that exceed nature’s, and among the many 
consequences of the resulting over-fertilization are 50 dead zones in the 
oceans. 

B In 1960, five per cent of marine fisheries were either fished to capacity or 
over-fished. Today, 70% of marine fisheries are in this condition, 
a Half of the world’s mangroves and wetlands have been destroyed. 
m Hardest hit of all are freshwater ecosystems around the globe. 

On top of these processes of biotic impoverishment comes the biggest threat 
of all, global climate change. Here, the US is the world’s biggest polluter, so 
it is relevant to note the degree to which the US is fouling its own nest. The 
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best current estimate is that absent major corrective action, global warmine 
in the lifetimes of today’s children will likely make it impossible for about 
half the American land to sustain the types of plants and animals now on 
that land. In one projection, the maple-beech-birch forests of New England 
simply disappear. In another, much of the South-east becomes a huge 
grassland savannah unable to support forests because it is too hot and dry 
And, of course, the developing world will be the hardest hit. 

We know what is driving these global trends. Environmental impact is a 
product of the size of human populations, our affluence and consumption 
patterns, and the technology we deploy to meet our perceived needs. What 
this useful formulation can obscure, in addition to the impacts of poverty, is 
the vast and rapidly growing scale of the human enterprise. It took all of ’ 
history for the world economy to grow to 6 trillion dollars in 1950. Today, it 
grows by more than that every five years or so. Since I960, gross world pro¬ 
duct has doubled, and then doubled again. The scale of human activity - 
economic production - is doubling eveiy 20-25 years. 

Today, the world economy is poised to double and then double again in 
the lifetimes of today’s young people. We could not stop this growth if we 
wanted to, and, indeed, the world economy must grow if we are to meet the 
needs of half the world’s people who live on less than two dollars per day. If 
only the next doubling could be for the benefit of the poor! 

There are good reasons to believe that the next doubling of world eco¬ 
nomic activity will differ in some respects from the growth of the past. But 
there are equally good reasons to believe that the next doubling of the world 
economy could, from an environmental perspective, look a lot like the last. 
The OECD estimates that its members’ CO 2 emissions will go up by 33% 
between 2000 and 2020. Motor vehicle use in OECD countries is expected 


to rise by 40% by 2020. 

The implications of all this are very profound. We have entered the end¬ 
game in our historical relationship with the natural world. The current 
nature conservancy campaign has an appropriate name—they are seeking to 


protect The Last Great Places. 

Humans dominate the planet today as never before. Whatever slack 
nature cut us is gone. We live in a full world. We impact hugely on the great 
life-support systems of the planet. Nature as something independent of us is 
dead. We are in a radically new ethical position because we are at the controls. 

How have we responded to the challenges? There are outstanding success 
stories but rarely are they scaled up to the point that they are commensurate 
with the problem. For the most part, we have analysed, debated, ^scussed, 
and negotiated these issues endlessly. Our generation is a generation, I fear, 
of great talkers, overly fond of conferences. But on action, we have fallen far 
short. As a result, the same disturbing global trends highlighted 20 years ^ 
ago by UNEP, Worldwatch, and others are still veiy much with us, depletion 
of the stratospheric ozone layer being the notable exception. ^ ^ 

The results of 20 years of international environmental negotiations are, 1 
tmth be told, pretty dismal. It is not that what has been agreed, for example, 
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in the framework conventions on climate, desertification, and biodiversity, 
is wTong or useless. But the problem is that these agreements, as we know, 
do not drive the actions that will be needed. And the same can be said for 
the extensive international discussions on world forests. In general, interna¬ 
tional environmental law is plagued by vague agreements, lax enforcement, 
and underfunded support. We still have a long, long way to go to make these 
treaties effective. My own view is that we have overinvested in international 
environmental law to the neglect of other means. In any case, it is a fright¬ 
ening thought to consider that we have wasted much of the 20 years we 
could have spent preparing for action. 

The Kyoto Protocol is an effort to step beyond the framework and reach 
a binding, action-forcing agreement on climate change. I congratulate 
those who negotiated it. I find it deplorable that the US is not joining. 

Poverty must also be addressed with a new seriousness. This is so even if 
your only concern is the environment. An ongoing transition to a world 
without mass poverty, where the prospects for widely shared prosperity are 
good, is essential even from an environmental perspective. Over much of 
the world, poverty is an important destroyer of the environment because the 
poor have no other choices but to lean too heavily on a declining resource 
base. Also, the only world that works is one in which the aspirations of poor 
people and poor nations for fairness and justice are being realized. Develop¬ 
ing country views in international negotiations on environment are 
powerfully shaped by fear of high costs of environmental compliance, 
preoccupation with their own compelling economic and social challenges, 
and distrust of industrial country intentions and policies. Sustained and 
sustainable human development provides the only context in which there is 
enough confidence, trust, and hope to ground the difficult measures needed 
to realize environmental objectives. 

There is good news to report on the human development front. Since 
1960, life expectancy in developing regions has increased from 46 years to 
62. Child death rates have fallen by more than half. Adult literacy rose from 
48% in 1970 to 72% currently. 

Yet the bleak realities of poverty remain. Among the 4.5 billion people 
who live in developing countries, three-fifths live in communities without 
basic sanitation; one-third is without safe drinking water; a quarter lacks 
adequate housing; and a fifth is under-nourished. Nearly 2 billion people 
lack modem energy services. For the 1.2 billion people who live on less than 
a dollar a day, there can be no doubt that poverty is a brutal denial of their 
human rights. 

On the policy front, an impressive consensus has emerged around objec¬ 
tives. The world community has come together with a concerted 
commitment to the goal of halving the incidence of absolute poverty by 
2015. This goal — and related goals in health and education — were endorsed 
by all governments in the UN Millennium Assembly. Eliminating large- 
scale poverty is not a crazy dream. It could be accomplished in the lifetimes 
of today s young people. 
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These combined challenges of environment and poverty underscore the 
importance and the urgency of the Johannesburg Summit. Johannesburg is 
the opportunity to move beyond talk to action. Johannesburg is the oppor¬ 
tunity to reignite public concern before it is too late. Johannesburg is our 
chance to get it right to correct the mistakes we have made in the past in our 
efforts to address these issues. We need major success at Johannesburg. We 
need to do a lot better than merely avoiding a failed summit. 

So how should we measure success? 

As Mr Maurice Strong, Dr Jan Pronk, and others have indicated, 
Johannesburg will succeed if agreements are reached on specific plans of 
action to which governments are unambiguously committed, with targets 
and timetables and commitments to funding. Nothing else will close the 
huge credibility and accountability gaps that have opened since Rio. Given 
the shortness of time, these initiatives must build on past progress. The real 
agenda for which action is expected must be well focused and not diffuse, 
vague, or overly broad. 

There are many areas where I believe we can still develop concrete, 
actionable initiatives. In each area, there are communities of experts who 
could be tapped to develop action plans. I suspect they are eager to be called 
upon. 

A poverty initiative 

Here we need to provide the funding and other support to realize the Mil¬ 
lennium Development Goals, including the overall goal of halving world 
poverty by 2015 . The countries that have reduced poverty greatly have been 
studied. We know what it takes. I want to spend a little time on this. I wish 
to suggest a progression in terms of the means needed to realize the goal of 
halving world poverty by 2015.1 will start at what I think of as a very naive 
and incomplete strategy and move towards a full, more integrated, and 
successful strategy. 

At the naive end of the spectrum, one just stresses economic growth as 
the solution. We do indeed have to stress economic growth and all the 
things that are necessary to achieve high levels of economic growth. These 
things include, inter alia, peace, the rule of law, and a macroeconomic 
framework conducive to encourage savings and investments. Growth alone 
will never suffice. Yet most people in the advanced industrial states believe 
that it will. 

The next step is to add social safety nets. Unfortunately, there are still 
people who think that growth plus social safety nets constitute an adequate 
strategy against poverty. I think we would have to put most US policy¬ 
makers in this camp. 

The next level of sophistication would add infrastructure - physical 
infrastructure - reaching to the poor, e.g. farm-to-market roads. ^ 

The fourth level would add very large investments in basic social services 
for the poor—health, education, particularly for girls, and family planning 
services. 
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The fifth level would add a concerted effort on sustainable livelihoods for 
the poor, empowering them with access to productive assets, such as credit, 
land, training, and upgrading skills, appropriate technology, and energy 
services. This empowerment must respeQt the traditional Imowledge of the 
poor and build on existing social capital. ■ 

The sixth level would add to this agenda issues of the environmental 
resource base on which the poor depend. It is estimated that half of the 
world’s jobs depend on fisheries, forests, and small-scale agriculture. 

Dr Pachauri and TERI have properly stressed the huge returns to invest¬ 
ments in environmental regeneration and restoration. 

The final level is the social and political empowerment of the poor—not 
just the economic empowerment of productive assets, but access of the 
poor, particularly women, to political and social assets. 

If one works up the scale of increasing sophistication, one finally gets to 
the proper development model. It includes all these elements. 

Now, it is clear, when one reflects on these points, that a successful 
national anti-poverty strategy is not going to fall into place accidentally or 
easily. It must be the product of conscious political decisions taken at the 
highest levels, backed by substantial resources, and pursued with commit¬ 
ment for a sustained period. To mount a successful national strategy to 
reduce poverty dramatically, a country must make that strategy one of its 
very highest priorities and keep it there. And the international community 
must create the external environment, for example, regarding trade and aid, 
that helps national strategies succeed. 

A financing for development initiative 
Success in the ‘financing for development’ process is essential both because 
developing countries need external finance to realize sustainable develop¬ 
ment and also because new and additional concessional assistance (ODA or 
official development assistance) is necessary to achieve North-South 
cooperation on global-scale environmental concerns. The United Kingdom 
and others have proposed that ODA be increased by 50 billion dollars, and 
this initiative should be pursued through the Johannesburg process if not 
fully realized at the Monterrey Summit. Also, the work on new and innova¬ 
tive ways to generate development and environmental funding from public 
and private sources should be used in the preparation for Johannesburg. 
One interesting idea is Dr Maritta Koch-Weser’s proposal for a Millennium 
Fund created through the decisions of millions of citizens around the world 
to authorize ver>’ tiny surcharges on a myriad of routine expenditures, 
which are booked electronically. 

A climate and energy initiative 

Following the agreements reached in Marrakesh to finalize the procedures 
and institutions needed to make the Kyoto Protocol fully operational, the 
WSSD (World Summit on Sustainable Development) should be used to spur 
ratification of the Protocol. We also need immediately to supplement Kyoto 
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with commitments to hasten the energy transition away from fossil fuels 
We need commitments to end energy subsidies and adopt renewable tech¬ 
nologies. The recent report on the WSSD by the German Advisory Council 
on Global Change has some excellent suggestions. 

A desertificatioB initiative 

This huge problem was worth an international convention but progress 
under it has been shortchanged and totally inadequate. A plan of action to 
give resources and impact to the convention should be developed and 
agreed to at the WSSD. 


A biodiversity and forests initiative 
Similar to desertification, the biodiversity convention signed at Rio has 
thus far been ineffective in protecting biodiversity and the tropical forests 
that are home to two-thirds of the world’s species of plants and animals. 

And, again like desertification, a plan must be developed and agreed to 
that would put real force into the convention. We also need to commit to 
country-specific international (South-North) compacts to stem deforesta¬ 
tion and protect threatened ecosystems and biodiversity hotspots. 

A global water compact initiative 
A group should develop an initiative that would give life to the human right 
to safe drinking water. 

A globalization and sustainable development initiative 
Clearly globalization and global justice must be addressed. A fundamental 
problem is that integration of the world economy is far outpacing the deve¬ 
lopment of an international politics and political system that could protect 
the weak and the environment, and generally put a human face on globali¬ 
zation. New forums and institutional arrangements are needed to provide a 
platform for the development of norms and rules of the road that can guide 
the globalization process. 

A global environHient governance initiative 
The institutions put in place after Stockholm and Rio, principally UNEP and 
CSD (Commission on Sustainable Development), are woefully inadequate. 
The goal at the WSSD should be to take a number of key institution-strength¬ 
ening steps while laying the groundwork for later moving to a Global 
Environmental Organization, the long-term merits of which are largely be¬ 
yond debate. 

A market and sustainability initiative 
WBCSD (World Business Council for Sustainable Development) has 
just issued a breakthrough report on Achieving Sustainability Through the 
Market. A group, including the WBCSD, should be asked to develop an 
action agenda to carry forward the recommendations in this report. Part of 
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this effort would be focused on the elimination of perverse subsidies and 
incorporating environmental costs into prices. Another part would focus on 
science and technology for development. 


An information, accountability, and transparency initiative 
This effort would prepare an initiative in the areas of reporting and per¬ 
formance measurement, indicators, benchmarking, data-driven 
policy-making, citizen access to information, transparent pledge and re¬ 
view, dissemination of information on best practices and technologies, and 
a new information technology deal for Internet access. 

I do not believe it is too late to develop actionable initiatives in these and 
other areas. But it is almost too late. We should invest in this effort with 
urgency in the weeks and months immediately ahead. 

Chairperson's concluding remarks 

Thank you Prof. Speth for a veiy thought-provoking address. You have very 
rightly zeroed in on the core issues of environment and poverty. And, while 
setting out various initiatives for Johannesburg, you have highlighted the 
critical issue of resources for both poverty alleviation and environmental 
management. 

Now in this context, let me go back to what the Prime Minister of India 
said in his address. He, too, referred to the central concern of poverty and 
also the need to raise resources. 

The biggest disappointment since Rio has been that while Agenda 21 
envisaged something like 600 billion dollars of investment, most of which 
was to come from developed countries (and a significant amount from the 
global community), very little of such resources have materialized through 
the process of ODA, through specific commitments with respect to the 
sustainable development agenda. 

In the interim, what has also happened is that several sustainable deve¬ 
lopment concerns have been sought to be injected into the globalization 
movement. Now we need to understand that there is in fact an organic link 
between the globalization agenda and the movement for sustainable deve¬ 
lopment. But the link does not lie in restrictions on trade and investment 
with a view to incentivizing various sustainable developments concerns. 

The link lies in the potential that these two movements can indeed be 
harnessed to raise significant resources for meeting the global concern of 
poverty alleviation. In DSDS 2001, the Prime Minister had talked of a global 
levy on capital transactions between developed countries and capital 
repatriations from developing countries and that the proceeds could be 
earmarked for several specific poverty alleviation and environmental objec- 
tiv'es. And this year, he has proposed that such resources could also be 
raised from similar levies on global resources. He mentioned specifically the 
electromagnetic spectrum and fisheries. But, of course, there are a number 
of global resources, which are used in economic processes in the developed 
world. 
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The point is that we need to squarely address this question of raisins 
resources and develop instruments by which the movements of globaliza¬ 
tion and sustainable development, which are proceeding in parallel can 
themselves be harnessed to address this central question of poverty’allevia¬ 
tion. 

There was also another dimension to sustainable development that was 
referred to in the Prime Minister’s speech and that related to culture, along 
with environment and poverty, which is also understood to be multi-dimen¬ 
sional. It extends beyond money incomes and food and nutrition to health, 
education, empowerment, social justice, and so on. Also, sustainable deve¬ 
lopment involves cultural advancement, the rights of people to aspects of 
their culture, histories, historical artifacts, literature, languages, societal 
and familial organizations, and so on. 

So it is probably time that the cultural dimensions of sustainable develop¬ 
ment were also brought into this debate. I think we are in fact moving to an 
agenda for the Johannesburg Summit. I believe that the present forum can 
indeed provide a veiy useful input into the delineation of this agenda. And 
we would really look forward to the outputs of this DSDS as providing some 
key intellectual inputs and signals into the process of moving fonvard to 
Johannesburg. 

Summary of the questions-and-answers session 

The question of US leadership in solving the environmental problems of the 
world and in poverty alleviation can largely be ruled out, according to Prof. 
Speth. There has been little progress in the US as regards more commit¬ 
ment to the UN, commitment to development assistance and 
multilateralism, or policy changes of several types. Neither US President Mr 
George W Bush, who is scheduled to moderate the international meet on 
finance and development, nor the US Vice President Mr Richard Cheney 
and the US Secretary of the Treasury appear positive on development 
cooperation. Although Prof. Speth can see more successes than failures on 
this front, he sees little hope that the US government is going to support 
creation of a global environment organization. The drive will have to come 
fi:om Europe and other developed countries and hopefully the G-77, led by 
India. 

There is certainly a case for making governance stronger, especially 
through the international environment institutions. The scenario is not 
completely bleak. As far as the Montreal Protocol and its later amendments 
are concerned, there has been an evolution of trust and confidence among 
the signatories and there has been rapid decision-making. In these patterns, 
growth can be easily discerned, but much depends on basic agreement on 
the objectives. It takes a lot of confidence and trust and there is a need to 
build that across a wider front. 

Regarding poverty and strategies to reduce it, there is a wealth of infor¬ 
mation now available. Perhaps the greatest impetus was given by the World 
Summit on Social Development in Copenhagen in 1995, where committees 
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were made for each country in order to come up with strategies to eliminate 
poverty completely within a time-bound frame. The deadline was set by 
each country itself. Out of this came a lot of Hard thinking on poverty reduc¬ 
tion strategies and national priorities. The UNDP-and other such bodies 
devote a lot of time and effort for making information available on this 
aspect of development. They report on poverty reduction strategies and 
what has been accomplished so far. So there is a fair amount of work being 
done, although poverty is still very much there, and a lot more needs to be 
done to implement the bottom-up approach to development. 

As far as education leading towards bread, clothing, and shelter for all is 
concerned, Prof. Speth said that education for all is the single best invest¬ 
ment that any country can make. 
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Chairperson's remarks by 

Mitsuhei Murata, former Ambassador of Japan 

It is a great honour to be seated beside Dr Lester Brown. As a fervent 
promoter of solar energy like yourself, I have constantly been encouraged by 
your writings. Today, I feel particularly motivated to address the veiy root 
of the problems we face. 

The world seems to have lost its ideals. The goal of democracy, which 
should be ‘the greatest happiness of the greatest number’ is forgotten, and, 
instead, ‘the greatest happiness of the strongest’ is being pursued. We are 
forced to live in a network of various dangers. It is hardly necessary to 
mention the cases of dioxin, genetically modified food, and electromagnetic 
waves. We deplore increasing cases of fraud involving world-famous corpo¬ 
rations. 

I cannot but say that the world is sick. This sickness is the outcome of a 
lack of three senses, which are the sense of responsibility, the sense of 
justice, and the sense of ethics. The symptoms of this sickness are numer¬ 
ous like the increasing disparity between the rich and the p<wr at the 
national and international levels, the destruction of the environment, the 
abuse of natural resources, and the dumping of quasi-permanent dangtTous 

waste materials, to name just a few. 

The healing of the sickness is a prerequisite to sustainable development, 
because sustainability is an ethical requirement. A strong motivation is 
needed. Ethical convictions that can create such a motivation can only bt 
obtained through overcoming the sickness and restoring these senses of 

responsibility, justice, and ethics. j 

Ths pr6S6nt rnstBrifll civilizstion is on snd if it is tillowcd to 

last, it will increasingly threaten the future of the globe and humanity. 

The so-called GDP (gross domestic product) economics is responsible for 
having brought about the present situation. It totally ignores what cannot be 
quantified, which includes such precious values as culture, traditions, 
family, and social justice. Moreover, GDP economics makes the senmus 
mistake of considering natural resources as an inainic, and not as a capital 
that requires conservation measures. It is for this reas,™ in partinikir that 
economic growth fuelled by natural resources is being allowed to bring 
about the destruction of the environment. 
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Based iipon the foregoing understanding, I am engaged in a plea for a 
new civilization, based on ethics and solidarity that respects the environ¬ 
ment and the interests of future generations. Such a new civilization calls 
for a conversion from material to the spiritual priorities, and it also necessi¬ 
tates a new economics that replaces GDP economics, 

I would propose to call it ‘the economics of contentment’ or ‘eco-econo- 
mics’. I have formulated its basic ideas consisting of three premises and 13 
principles. Suffice it to say, it aims to maximize happiness by reducing 
desires in conformity with the numerical formula expressing the Buddhist 
way of thinking that happiness equals wealth divided by desires. It reflects 
the necessary shift of importance as r^.gards determining factors of human 
society; from intelligence to sensibility, from power to philosophy, from 
technology to intuition, and from experts to citizens. 

I know the way is long to ‘eco-economics’. As a first step, I would support 
changing the GDP growth measurement into GPI (genuine progress index) 
as proposed by the economists Clifford Gobb, Ted Halstead, and Jonathan 
Rowe. The GPI uses the same consumption data as the GDP, but takes into 
account social and habitat costs, adding factors such as the values of house¬ 
work and community work. Other factors are deduced such as pollution 
costs, depletion of natural resources, and crime-related costs. 

The result is the beginning of a distinction between costs and benefits of 
‘growth’. The shift from GDP to GPI vrill certainly contribute to preparing 
the ground for introducing ‘eco-economics’. 

Before closing, I would like to touch upon the denuclearization of the 
globe I pleaded for at DSDS 2001. The terrorist attacks of 11 September 
2001 in the US have proven its necessity. Measures are being taken to place 
nuclear reactors under heavy guard. Humanity is given the second opportu¬ 
nity after the Chernobyl disaster to decide on denuclearizing the globe. It is 
a sheer lack of the sense of responsibility to allow the continued functioning 
of more than 430 nuclear reactors in 36 countries, without knowing how to 
dispose waste materials, or how to suppress an eventual accident that 
requires the mobilization of hundreds of thousands of people. On my return 
to Tokyo, I am starting activities calling for the immediate closing down of 
four reactors in Hamaoka built at the centre of an area where an earthquake 
with a seismic intensity of eight is predicted by an official organ. 

The preconditions for sustainable development, as I have explained, are 
all difficult to satisfy. Without tackling them, efforts for sustainable deve¬ 
lopment could be feared to be largely wasted. 

Keynote address 

Eco-economy: building an economy for the earth 

About a \’ear-anci-a-half ago, I moved from the position of President of the 
U orldwatch Institute to Chairman of the Board and for the first time in 
26 vearji had more time to think. One of the things that emerged from the 
thinking wa.s the idea that we do not have, even within the environmental 
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community, a shared vision of what it is we want to do, of where we want to 
go. Since Ms Rachel Carson s book Silent Spring, the en\ironmental move¬ 
ment has evolved into one that is against things. But it has not always been 
clear what we are/or. If we do not have a shared vision of where we want to 
go, the chances are we are not going to get there. So one of the things I have 
done is start a new institute - the Earth Policy Institute - a very small one, 
to develop this vision. 

The second is to write a book titled Eco~econoniy ‘ building an economy 
for the earth, which is my ‘first cut’ at trying to describe what an environ-^ 
mentally sustainable economy, an eco-economy, would look like. 

I begin Eco-economy with Copernicus. In 1543,1 think it was, he pub¬ 
lished a very academic paper, On the movement of celestial spheres, where 
he put forth the radical idea that the sun does not revolve around the earth; 
the earth revolves around the sun. Copernicus’ revolutionar>^ idea inaugu¬ 
rated debate between scientists and theologians that literally lasted for 
centuries. And this model set the stage for enormous progress not only in 
astronomy but also in physics and in all of the related sciences. 

Today we are in a somewhat similar situation. The question is not 
whether the sun revolves around the earth or the earth around the sun, but 
whether the economy is part of the environment or the environment is part 
of the economy. Most economists, and I think it would be fair to say most 
members of the business community, think of the environment as being a 
subset of the economy. It is the pollution sector. And the traditional think¬ 
ing is when you get wealthy enough you can clean things up because 
environmental problems are not really that serious. 

What I argue in Eco-economy is the ecologists’ view, which is that the 
economy is part of the earth’s ecosystem. It is the commercialized part. If 
the ecologists are right that the economy is part of the earth’s ecosystem 
then it follows that the economy must be designed so that it is compatible 
with the earth’s ecosystem. Our existing economy is not. We have an 
economy that is out of sync with the earth’s ecosystem. And we see an 
increasingly stressed relationship, particularly as the economy grows. I 
think it was Prof. Gus Speth who was mentioning that the economy has 
grown sixfold since 1950. This is enormous—the growth of the world 
economy in 1999 was greater than the growth in the world economy during 
the 19th century. The economy is becoming huge and even two or three per 
cent increases are big additional pressures on the earth’s ecosystem. 

We see these stresses everywhere. We read about them in the daily 
newspapers—shrinking forests, expanding deserts, collapsing fisheries, 
rising carbon dioxide levels, rising temperatures, increasing soil erosion, 
disappearing species, falling water tables, melting ice, rising sea levels, etc. 
These are signs of an increasingly stressed relationship between the global 
economy and earth’s ecosystem. 

We can also look at earlier civilizations. Today we study the archaeologi¬ 
cal sites of earlier civilizations that got on an economic path that w'as 
environmentally unsustainable—the Sumerian civilization in what is 
now southern Iraq, the Mayan civilization in what is now the lowlands of 
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Guatemala, and the Easter Island civilization. One can go down the list. We 
can look at the history of earlier civilizations to see why we have to change. 

We can also look at China. We are indebted to China because it has been 
growing so fast in the last two decades that it is almost telescoping history. 
The economy has expanded fourfold since 1980. Individual incomes have 
gone up almost fourfold since 1980. But we are beginning to see what 
happens when large numbers of people rapidly become more afQuent. In 
1994, the Chinese government announced that it was going to develop an 
automobile-centred transportation system and they invited major automo¬ 
bile manufacturers to submit proposals for building assembly plans; 
Volkswagen, Toyota, General Motors, etc. But what happens if China suc¬ 
ceeds? What happens if China one day has one car in every garage or two 
car's in a garage, American style? The answer is that if the Chinese ever 
consume gasoline at the rate that we Americans do, in per capita terms they 
would need 80 million barrels of oil a day. The world is currently producing 
76 million barrels of oil a day and probably will never produce much more 
than 80 million barrels. 

Consider paper. If paper consumption in China w^ere to reach the US 
level, China would need more paper than the world currently produces. 
There go the world’s forests. What we are learning from China is that the 
western industrial development model will not work there. Neither will it 
work in India with a billion-plus people now, nor for the other two billion 
people in the developing world. And, in the long term, it will not work for 
the industrial countries either. The fossil-fuel-based, automobile-centred, 
throwaway economy that developed in the West will not work for the world. 

The encouraging thing, indeed the exciting thing, is that now we will 
begin to see what the new economy looks like. Instead of being powered by 
fossil fuel, it is powered by renewable energy sources—wind, solar, geo¬ 
thermal, etc. Instead of automobile-centred transportation systems, we will 
have rail-centred transport systems. The automobile promised mobility and 
it has provided it. But as the world becomes increasingly urbanized, there is 
an inherent conflict between the automobile and the city. And everyone is 
beginning to realize this. We see it in London where the average speed of a 
car today is almost exactly same as that of a horse-drawn carriage a century 
ago. In Bangkok last year, the average motorist spent the equivalent of 44 
working days sitting in the car in traffic going nowhere. Something is 
wTong. We have got to rethink the system. The throwaway economy will not 
work either. And we are beginning to see what a comprehensive reuse- 
recycle economy will look like. 

I am not going to talk in detail about the problems save one. I mentioned 
a dozen stresses that indicate how out of sync the global economy is with the 
earth’s ecosystem. One of those stresses is ice melting. In August a year ago, 
on a Saturday morning, I picked up the New York Times outside my apart¬ 
ment door in downtown Washington, On the front page was the story about 
an icebreaker cruiser that has reached the North Pole only to discover it is in 
open water. 7’hat was so different from what I had learned about the early 
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explorers as they tried to reach the North Pole-the bitter cold and ice and 
snow. If they had been trying to hike to the North Pole last summer thev 
would have had to swim the last few miles. ^ 

The Arctic Ocean has lost more than 40% of its ice over the last 35 years 
Two Norwegian scientists who have been studying it think that within 
50 years, and perhaps in a much shorter time, there may not be any ice in 
the Arctic Ocean in the summer time at all. 

Finally, the dream of a northwest passage that so fascinated the early 
explorers will become reality. We will be able to sail westward from Europe 
up past Greenland, across the top and down through the Bering Straits and 
you will be in the Pacific Ocean. But what was for them a dream could be a 
nightmare for us. Because if the climate in the Arctic Ocean changes that 
much and we lose much of the ice cover that reflects sunlight back into 
space, then that sunlight will be absorbed on a much larger scale and we will 
have a feedback loop that will lead to rapid warming in the Arctic. 

This shift concerns scientists because Greenland is largely within the 
Arctic Circle. Greenland, which is three times the size of Texas, is covered 
with ice and snow. In some areas, the ice is a mile and a half thick. What 
scientists pointed out in an article in Science recently was that Greenland is 
starting to melt. If Greenland lost all of its ice - and that is not going to 
happen overnight because it has a huge ice mass - but if it did, sea level will 
rise more than 7 metres or 23 feet. We would be living in a world very 
differ‘ent.than any of us have known—a world very different from any since 
agriculture began some 11 000 years ago. 

We have to think about what the melting of ice means. I think climate 
change is serious business and my sense is that we are not giving it nearly 
the attention it deserves, certainly not in Washington, DC. 

I mentioned shifting from the old model to a new economic model. I 
would like to talk briefly about the energy sector of the new model, and 
within that, wind. In the past seven years, wind power generation has grown 
some fivefold. Worldwide in 2001 it grew by 31%. In the US, which is now 


beginning to move rapidly with wind energy, it grew by 61%. These are very 
high growth rates. Denmark has moved into a leadership position. It now 
gets 15% of its electricity from wind. In the northern-most state in Ger¬ 
many, Schleswig-Holstein, it is 19%, and in Spain’s northern industrial 
province of Navarra, it is 22%. So wind is beginning to become established 


as an important energy source. 

Why is wind energy growing so rapidly? Wind is abundant, cheap, inex¬ 
haustible, clean, and does not disrupt the climate. These are the reasons 
why wind, which I once thought would likely be the cornerstone of the new 
energy economy, may in fact become the centrepiece. A survey by the US 
Department of Energy showed that 3 out of the 50 states - North Dakota, 
Kansas, and Texas — have enough harnessable wind energy to satisfy na¬ 
tional electricity needs. China can double its current electricity generation 
from wind alone. Europe has enough offshore potential up to a depth of 
30 metres to satisfy the continent’s electricity needs. 
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Fifteen years ago, wind electricity cost about 35 cents a kilowatt-hour. On 
prime wind sites, it is now down to 4 cents and there have been some long¬ 
term contracts signed recently at 3 cents a kilowatt-hour. Wind is becoming 
highly competitive with other energy sources. 

The economics are attractive, particularly to farmers and ranchers. A 
farmer in Northern Iowa who leases a quarter acre of land - a tenth of a 
hectare - to the local utility to site a large advance-design wind turbine can 
earn 2000 dollars a year in royalties with no investment on his part. That 
same land in corn would produce maybe 100 dollars worth of corn, and part 
of that is expenses. That one turbine can easily produce 100 000 dollars 
worth of electricity. 

Communities, farmers, and ranchers are becoming excited about this and 
are forming a new lobby in the US, in addition to the environmental lobby 
and the wind power lobby, in support of the development of wind resources. 

Once you get cheap electricity, you then have the option of electrolysing 
water and producing hydrogen. There are two exciting things about this. 
One, hydrogen is the fuel of choice for the new fuel-cell engines that every 
major automobile manufacturer is working on. Honda and Daimler- 
Chrysler both plan to be on the market next year with fuel-cell-powered 
vehicles. Now there won’t be millions of them, but probably thousands. So 
we are beginning to see some rapid progress. Shell and Daimler-Chrysler 
are leading an effort in Iceland in cooperation with the Icelandic govern¬ 
ment to make it the world’s first hydrogen-powered economy. BP has signed 
a letter of intent with the Government of Singapore to start opening hydro¬ 
gen stations there. Shell will open the first hydrogen station in Reykjavik 
this year. The plan is to start converting the city’s fleet of 80 buses to fuel¬ 
cell engines and then build out from there. 

Advances in two technologies, the design of wind turbines and the evolu¬ 
tion of fuel-cell engines, have set the stage for a dramatic restructuring of 
the world’s energy economy in the years and decades ahead. We are seeing 
enormous growth in the scale of investments in wind. The largest wind farm 
in the world, with a capacity of 300 megawatts, is under construction in 
northwestern US on the border between Washington, DC and Oregon. It is 
called the State Line Project. But in east-central South Dakota, there is a 
wind farm in the early stages of planning and development that will produce 
3000 megawatts of electricity. The intent is to carry electricity across Iowa 
into the industrial Midwest. The project is not only huge for wind, it is huge 
for any energy source. 

We are also seeing an interesting new trend in the energy sector. During 
the last century, the energy sector became increasingly globalized as we 
moved from coal to oil. But what we are going to see now, as we develop 
local resources, particularly wind and solar cells, is the localization of the 
energy sector—an entirely new and different trend. Solar cells are probably 
a decade or more behind wind in terms of falling costs, but they are becom¬ 
ing competitive in some areas, particularly in remote sites where there is no 
grid to supply electricity. In Peruvian villages, for example, in the Andes it is 
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now often cheaper to pay the monthly instalment on a solar cell installation 
than it is to buy candles to provide lighting. And the same may soon be true 
in remote vJlages m India where the alternative may be buying kerosene for 
kerosene lamps. More than a million homes in the world now get their 
electricity from solar cells. 

I can talk about the throwaway economy and converting it into a reuse- 
recycle economy. We are making progress. Last year, 58% of all the steel 
produced in the US came from scrap. In Germany, 72% of the paper pro¬ 
duced came from recycled paper. I cite these two industrial economies to 
give a sense of what’s now possible. 

What we are looking at is a situation where recycling industries are 
beginning to replace mining industries. Now the question is this. We can 
see this new economy, we can describe it, we can begin to see what it would 
look like and how it would work; how do we get from here to there? The key 
is to get the market to tell the economic truth. We heard from Prof. Charles 
Perrings this morning. I think Prof. Perrings has been elected as the Presi¬ 
dent of the International Society of Ecological Economics, which I am 
pleased to say, is one of the fastest grovring organizations in the world. The 
principal reason for the evolution of this organization and for the growth of 
ecological economics is the realization that the market is not telling the 
tmth. Doing something about that means rethinking economics. 

Mr Oystein Dahle, a Norwegian and former vice president of Exxon for 
Norway and the North Sea, said, ‘Socialism collapsed because it did not 
allow the market to tell the economic truth. Capitalism may collapse be¬ 
cause it does not allow the market to tell the ecological tmth.’ 

Let me give one example to show how distorted market prices are becom¬ 
ing. You may remember that in December 1998 there was severe flooding in 
Yangtze river basin in China. According to Munich Re Insurance, it caused 
31 billion dollars of damage. It also displaced 120 million people (out of the 
400 million) who live in the basin from their homes either because of 
flooding or the threat of flooding. That is daniage and displacement big 
time. For weeks, the Chinese called this an act of nature. But in mid-August, 
they had a press conference in Beijing and said that they realized there was 
a very strong human hand in it. They acknowledged the role of deforesta¬ 
tion. The Yangtze river basin has lost 85% of its original tree cover. Then 
they said two interesting things. They were instituting a ban on all tree 
cutting in the Yangtze river basin. And to justify the ban, they said trees 
standing are worth three times as much as trees cut. Now that is my line. 

But when Mr Zhu Rongji says it, it represents a dramatic breakthrough, 
public recognition at the nation^ leadership level, that the market is not 
telling the truth. Recognizing that forests provide services as well as goods 
and that in the Yangtze river basin one of the services, flood control, was 
worth far more than all the lumbering of trees—that is the kind of rethink¬ 
ing we have to do with prices. 

The question is, can we change fast enough? We can see the new 
economy emerging. We see it in the vrind farms of Denmark, the solar 
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rooftops of Japan, the reforested mountains of Korea, the irrigation 
efficiencies of Israel, the steel recycling in the US, the bicycle networks in 
The Netherlands, and the paper recycling mills in Germany. The question 
is, can it happen fast enough? A lot depends on what we do. A lot depends 
on what happens in Johannesburg. 

Sometimes social change comes very quickly. You may remember 
1989/90 when the Berlin Wall came down and we had a political revolution 
in Eastern Europe—essentially a bloodless political revolution with the 
minor exception of Romania. One day, people woke up and realized that the 
great socialist experiment with the one-party political system in a central 
planned economy was over. And everyone knew it, including the people in 
power, which is why there was no resistance to the revolution. 

Consider what has happened in the tobacco industiy in recent years in 
the US. If I had been addressing you five years ago and I had said that I 
think the US tobacco industiy is getting ready to cave in, and I think they 
are going to reimburse state governments 251 billion dollars (almost a 
thousand dollars for every person in the US) for the smoking-related medi¬ 
care costs, you would be wondering how I got on this programme. But it has 
happened. Not only that, six developing country governments are suing US 
tobacco companies in US courts using the same data with a hope of reclaim¬ 
ing the same costs. 

So social change can come quickly. And all of us who have been working 
on these issues for the last 20,30,40 years know that there is much to be 
discouraged about. However, sometimes change comes quickly and we may 
be on the threshold of such change with the environmental issue. 

Summary of the questions-and-answers session 

In reply to a question regarding the premise of the economic revolution, 

Mr Lester Brown said that although it appears that the revolution is based 
on technology, its basis is something more fundamental than technology. It 
is based on the recognition that economic models work, yet they cannot take 
us where we want to go and cannot satisfy many social goals. Recognizing 
the need for change is one thing, bringing about change is another. Techno¬ 
logy can certainly play a role in bringing about this change that is based on 
the new model for development. There have been some dramatic changes 
that have come about through, for example, the use of wind turbines to 
generate electricity. But there are other policies and models that are based 
on using resources more efficiently. 

As far as wind turbines and their capacities are concerned, Mr Lester 
Brown said that there have been considerable advances in technology and 
these are soon going to touch the five-megawatt output mark. 
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TheICT 
we learri; 

transparency and encouraged participator and more efficient systems of 
governance at the national, state, and local levels. ICT is thus providing a 
vital tool to civil society in key issues. It is ensuring equality of opportunity 
in social, educational, political, and economic systems. The digital divide 
focuses on how different groups access computers and the Internet. Today 
50% of the US population is online, while 25 % of European households are 
online. In Europe, the range varies from 70% in Sweden to 20% in Spain. 
The figures are 20% in the Asia-Pacific region and less than 5% in South 
America. 

The digital divide is not only be^een countries but also within countries. 
For instance, in the US, the minorities, women, single-headed households, 
and the poor have little access to information. In India or in other develop¬ 
ing countries, rural areas do not have access to information sources. Apart 
from that, the question of linguistic sldlls comes into the picture. The digital 
divide is a complex problem. The ability of citizens to participate in the 
information age is an issue. The digital divide may create an information 
underclass and nations’ economies will suffer if a segment of the labour 
force lacks the necessary skills in information technology. Bridging the 
digital divide is a challenge that has to be met in all the countries. The 
keynote speaker is Mr M S Verma, who will speak on bridging the digital 
divide, with particular reference to India. 


(information and communication technology) has changed the way 
, the vray we work, the way we communicate^ the way we do husi- 
i the wav we get the required services we want. It has 


Keynote address 

Digital divide: sustainability in the Indian environment 

The existence of the digital divide is now well recognized in almost every 
part of the world. The present concern is not that it exists but that the divide 
instead of getting bridged seems to be widening. It is certainly so in the 
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developing world. Non-availability of telecommunication facilities 
initiated this divide and while countries in the developing world, mostly in 
Asm and Africa, were still in the process of improving tele-density and 
bridging the dmde that was created due to lack of telecommunications, the 
convergence of ICT and its role and importance in socio-economic growth 
has created yet another divide, which is bigger and more pervasive in 
character and as of now seems to be only growing. While non-availability of 
telecommunications largely affected the one-to-one communication and 
exchange of information, the digital divide not being confined to telecom¬ 
munications affects the way one lives, thinks, and acts it changes the very 
way of life. Ver>' quick and concrete action is, therefore, needed if basic 
differences in the way people lead their lives in the same country and/or 
geographical region have to be reduced and far-reaching socio-economic 
repercussions are to be avoided. 

The key questions are how to manage this process and who can do it? The 
two streams of telecommunication and information technology, which have 
come together now to usher the information age, have traditionally grown 
under different tjpes of regime. While telecom has been a sector owned and 
funded by the government, information technology has been an initiative of 
the private sector. Drawn by the evidence of long waiting lists and existence 
of a resource gap to meet the desired targets, the NTP (National Telecom 
Policy) 1994 introduced competition in the telecom sector. A set of reforms 
based on a comprehensive NTP 1999 has now converted the fully govern¬ 
ment-owned telecom sector into a market-driven business. Therefore, in a 
competitive market scenario that exists in the entire ICT sector, the onus of 
bridging the digital divide, i.e. the responsibility of providing sustained ICT 
growth such that it can be helpful in bridging the increasing digital divide, 
cannot now be solely with the government. This will have to be borne by all 
tile market participants as well as the other stakeholders. 

Encouraging roll-out of infrastructure 
With liberalization of the telecommunications sector, one of the main 
expectations of the governments world over has been that the private sector 
would be able to accelerate the process of bridging the divide together with 
the public sector. In India, the efforts made towards promoting the growth 
of ICT in the rural and semi-urban areas included easy licensing norms for 
ISPs (Internet service pro\iders), subsidized access tariffs for telephones, a 
conscious policy to promote Tele Info Centres, and making the Internet a 
part of the universal service support programme. While some progress has 
been made so far, it is minuscule viewed in the context of the enormity of 
the task and one cannot but conclude that we cannot even claim to have 
made a good beginning. No doubt, as anywhere else, there are daunting 
limitations yet it is an objective, which needs to be addressed and addressed 
\'eiT quickly. 

I he rural tele-density in India even today continues to be about 0.6 
against the overall tele-density of about 4-5, which we hope to achieve by 
the end of this year. The NTP 99 targets raising rural tele-density to nearly 
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four per cent by the end of the year 2010. We hope that this target will be 
achieved but even so it may not provide the required extent of connectivity 
based on which one can hope to build a countrywide ICT-oriented socio¬ 
economic environment capable of bridging the digital divide. We, therefore, 
have to look for entirely innovative strategies and rural-oriented ICT 
projects, which are not necessarily dependent upon tele-connectivity. Even 
for tele-connectivity, we will have to modify our current approach substan¬ 
tially and resort to measures which have hitherto not been tried. 

It may be necessary to address the issue of rural connectivity separately 
from that of semi-urban and urban connectivity and deal with it as an 
independent objective governed by policies, which are not necessarily the 
same as those for growth of telecommunications in the metropolitan and 
urban areas. For example a broadband network would not have the same 
kind of relevance in most parts of rural India as it will have for metropolitan 
and rural areas, for say, the next five years. Rural areas have so far not 
proved profitable for even the limited telecommunications business of voice 
transmission and the challenge that we face now is how to accelerate the 
deployment of such services in the rural and remote areas, which will pay 
for themselves. A subsidized service regime cannot be sustained indefinitely 
and a demand-driven, market-oriented regime will have to replace the 
subsidized regime sooner than later if an ICT culture has to be established 
genuinely on a countrywide scale. It is not to deny the importance of gov¬ 
ernment as well as the regulatory support for these activities in the initial 
stages. Most countries have used the concept of USO [universal services 
obligations) for achieving these objectives and continue to do so. We too, 
therefore, would have to rely on such mechanisms for sometime to not only 
support growth of tele-density but also for establishing an ICT culture. The 
end objective, however, will have to be a gradual and orderly transition 
from large dependence on USO to market mechanisms in these efforts. 

Choice of technology 

Given the resource constraints that we are in, the luxury to experiment with 
technology does not exist. We need to draw lessons from our own experi¬ 
ences like the one with the Analogue-MARR and exert extra caution while 
making a technology choice. It is essential that the technology deployed is 
proven for its reliability, cost-effectiveness, and capability to carry broad¬ 
band or at least being scalable to broadband services in near future. 

One of the major bottlenecks in the rural areas remains the maintain¬ 
ability of these services. Wireless plays a major role as it has fewer 
maintenance hassles. However, it suffers from three disadvantages at 
the moment. 

1 Requirement of electricity 

2 Higher cost of end terminal 

3 Low bandwidth-carrying capability. 

These bottlenecks will have to he removed with focused efforts. VOIP [Voice 
Over Internet Protocol), which can add value to ICT services in rural areas 
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by making lower tariffs possible, will need to be harnessed to its maximum 
potential. Internet telephony could change the communication boundaries 
of masses and soon it may be possible to harness its potential for meeting 
the requirements of rural telephony. 

Complex and expensive end-user terminals 
One of the main reasons behind the deployment of PCOs (public call offices) 
that has met with notable success in our countiy (currently around 1 mil¬ 
lion) was the inability of every individual to afford a telephone. A similar 
structure will have to be used for providing shared access to Internet as 
well. It is important in the long run that the cost of the end-user terminal be 
brought down significantly and the ICT services be made available with the 
existing telephone sets as far as possible. 

Standardization of low-cost technologies 
While developing countries are turning out to be the largest markets today, 
not much has been done so far to standardize low-cost technologies. Efforts 
like ‘Cor-Decf technology developed by the Indian Institute of Technology, 
Madras, have had some successes but are still some distance from being 
recognized as standards for large-scale deplo 3 mients. The Telecom Regula¬ 
tory Authority of India has proposed to the International 
Telecommunication Union to carry out policy and programmes in this 
direction. 

Developing content to fund required infrastructure 
The prime need for sustainability is to focus on innovations in developing 
content and services that will generate demand from the users. With com¬ 
petition fast eroding the traditional revenue streams in voice, the business 
plan for the future will have to be based both on voice and data. The trend 
indicates that most of the revenue will actually come from contents, which 
will be useful for non-English speaking and largely uneducated/semi- 
educated users whose real as well as latent needs for information, advice, 
and knowledge have to be met. Once they see the value in such a content 
they will not only look for it but also happily pay for it. These services can 
well have a business case thriving on the increased productivity of the users. 

In India, around 65% of the population is working in agricultural sectors 
and, therefore, it is very important that content on offer be relevant to the 
agricultural economy. While states like Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka are 
developing agri-biotech projects, a nationwide effort to boost rural 
e-commerce/e-govemance is necessary. Arrangements will need to be made 
so that assistance from NGOs (non-govemmental organizations) and 
organizations providing micro-credit is available online. Parallel efforts 
are required to rope in institutions like governments, banks, and larger 
corporates that currently remain off-line as this divide cannot be bridged in 
isolation. 
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Preparing the next generation by improving computer 

awareness and promoting e-learning 
The forthcoming generations would need to be trained through e-Ieamins 
initiatives off-line as well as online. This is possible largely through joint ^ 
public and private sector initiatives. Compulsion is not going to help 
Interest will have to be created and value wdl have to be seen. Computers 
need to be provided in schools / groups of schools and colleges and compu¬ 
ter education made a part of the regular curriculum. This may not 
necessarily be online; off-line media like CD-ROMs are important. 

Conclusion 

In conclusion, it must be said that the problem has to be addressed urgently 
with care and imagination. The crucial input for success will not be financial 
resources but innovativeness. Importantly, any programme of bridging the 
divide with any chances of real success will not be a subsidy-oriented, top- 
down provision of resources, funds, computer hardware/software, or 
administrative organization provided by the government. Success will come 
by only when the programme gains acceptance at the grass-roots level, in 
panchayats and blocks. Support will have to come from the local commu¬ 
nity and the NGOs/corporates with interested presence in the target area. 
Any such programme vv^l succeed, if it does, not because Internet-based 
services would be made available, but because these will be in demand, 
people who will use them will see value in them and be prepared to pay for 
the value they receive. 

Summary of the questions-and-answers session 

There is a need to bridge the digital divide that separates users of cellular 
telephony from non-users. Seventy-three per cent of India’s population lives 
in rural areas and it is these people who are on the other side of the divide. 
According to the NTP 1999, an effort will be made to increase the tele¬ 
density from 0.6% to 4%. 'Hiis amounts to a growth of nearly 30 million 
lines in rural areas. This is a projection based on fixed-line connectivity; 
otherwise the requirement would be much larger. In rural telephony there is 
a need for collaboration with foreign companies, and special projects and 
special policies. Most of the investments so far are metropolitan and city¬ 
centric. 

Regarding the need for a special strategy to make rural schools well 
connected to the rest of the world and better educated through use of the 
Internet, Mr Verma said that an effort is being made in this direction 
although it is still in the experimental stage. For example, school net pro¬ 
grammes and programmes for the education of children living in slums are 
being run. In both cases, there is a question of scalability and there is the 
problem of sheer numbers. There is a need for approximately 30 000 public 
tele information centres. An answer to this is to run programmes that serve 
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a double purpose—solving the problems of schoolchildren as well as those of 
the people. A related question is the need for alternative energy sources to 
run these centres. Generally, solar panels and other renewable energy 
sources are quite expensive. So an effort will have to be made to supply 
thermal-power-generated electricity to these centres. A similar case can be 
made for making the Indian Railways more well connected through use of 
digital technology. One alternative is to provide a broadband land line. The 
other is to use railway stations as congregation points and for the station 
master to provide a ‘handholding kind of activity’ for people who want to 
communicate. Here, again, a network can be established, which can be 
leveraged to reduce costs. 

As far as converting post offices into cyber cafes is concerned, this is 
already becoming a reality, Mr Verma said. Many post offices in India are 
offering e-mail services to customers. But Internet access for rural areas 
and for the large portion of the population that is not Internet savvy or is 
illiterate will have to have the help of letter writers, as in the case of physical 
mail. 

As regards limitations of technology, technology itself is not a limitation, 
the cost of the technology is. Newer technologies are usually expensive in 
the beginning and that is the limiting factor. The corporate sector can help 
in this respect. For example, FTC’s international business division has 
installed about 500 personal computers in as many villages to help farmers 
on best fanning practices, weather conditions, and price changes. These 
computers are being accessed by approximately 120 000 farmers. Such 
models need to be replicated. 

In fact, as far as improving post offices and railway stations is concerned, 
the market can prove to be a potent mover; mandated and regulated things 
seldom last. 
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I was attending a session earlier in the day, and one thing that became very 
clear is the multidimensional nature of sustainability. Whether it is water 
management, land management, agricultural policy, or industrial policy, 
you have the sustainability angle which is so critical and which always needs 
to be borne in mind, but which unfortunately does not always get fully 
reflected in our policies. The main issue that is mostly in the mind of us who 
have been involved directly or indirectly in policy making is the conven¬ 
tional objective of policies in their own spheres, namely maximization of 
welfare of the people. Whether you talk about agricultural policy or indus¬ 
trial management, we try to always formulate our policies for greatest 
benefit of the greatest number of people. But the sustainability aspects, the 
long-term aspects, the optimum approach are not always brought out 
clearly in our formulations. This is the awareness that we have to tty to 
spread; wide dissemination of ideas, experiences, possible approaches, etc. 
will be extremely useful. 

The role of non-governmental organizations and private participation 
becomes very important for such dissemination of different ideas, experi¬ 
ences, and approaches relating to sustainability. 

Mr Mohan Dharia is a gentleman who has been in policy making in the 
government for a long time, and thereafter he has gone onto the grass-roots 
level to experiment concepts. You can’t get a better blend of the experience 
of policy making and the experience of the field. He is aware of the gaps in 
policies, he also knows what is possible on the ground. I am sure you will 
find his talk very interesting. 

Luncheon address 

Along with the basic principles for sustainable growth and development, 

I would like to share with you ray experience in attaining sustainable 
development in some villages in Maharashtra and also the activities oi 
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Vanarai, a voluntary organization for integrated rural development, affores¬ 
tation, environment and greening India through people’s movement. 

At the outset, I must say that certain basic principles have to be followed 
to ensure sustainable development- Growth with social justice along with 
due care of environment has to be our direction. These days, everybody is 
after luxuiy-oriented and pleasure-oriented lifestyles with limitless needs; 
to meet these desires would make it impossible to attain the objective of 
sustainable development. Our existing way of development and living has 
been taking a heavy toll of nature and its generating capacity. Several saints 
and seers have spoken about its grave consequences for hundreds of years. 

It was in 1920s that Gandhyi said, ‘The earth has enough for everyone’s 
needs but not for some people’s greed.’ 

Naturally we have to primarily decide our approach towards our lifestyle. 

I am aware that the advances in science and technology have added even to 
our minimum needs. I would therefore not advocate for ‘simple living and 
high thinking.’ I would however urge for ‘moderate living and high think¬ 
ing.’ While attaining new heights of growth, we cannot forget the massive 
poverty in the world and particularly in developing or least developed 
countries. To render economic and social justice as against mass production 
under one roof, massive production by masses becomes the need of the 
hour. Decentralized economy and decentralized authority are not only 
consistent with people’s democracy but they are equally eco-friendly. There 
is a craze for unplanned urbanization and mega cities. High-rise buildings 
have been destroying our greenery and ecosystems. This approach has also 
destroyed our peace-loving village life and rural culture based on values. Is 
it not necessary to halt this craze for mega cities? Ever since the 1970s, I 
have been urging that we should not let cities grow beyond a population of 
one million. Our rural life should be enriched to stop the exodus of the 
people in search of employment. Insistence on self-reliant villages could 
save our nature and also our cities. We must curb heavy growth of popula¬ 
tion in poor and developing countries to ensure sustainable development. 
Are we prepared to seriously address these issues? Resolve of the interna¬ 
tional community to change our lifestyle and emphasis on decentralization 
are the preconditions for sustainable development. 

My experience as the planning minister of the country proved to be the 
source of inspiration to work for growth with social justice and balanced 
environment. While in power, I always insisted for values and politics of 
commitment. It was like swimming against the current. I therefore resolved 
to form Vanarai to mobilize people’s movement for integrated rural 
development, afforestation, and environment. I was then aware of the 
stupendous task. The situation was discouraging. However I am proud to 
state that I have been able to turn the tide. 

Along with democracy, we have inculcated indiscipline in the society and 
introduced a ‘no work culture’. Before starting any constructive activity for 
niral development, I therefore decided to commence work only in such 
villages where the people were prepared to accept certain disciplines, such 
as eradication of illiteracy; family planning; no axe, no grazing; latrines and 
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gobar gas plants for eveiy house; prevention from drues and ^ 

consemtion and development of natural resources togh u^td win 
taiy labour for a sdf-rebant, beautiful village. Tbe whole ^^age™r 
Gram Sabha have to get mvolved m development and work through ftdr 
local leadership. Several vdlages were taken for develonment nrior tn 

mtrodurtionoftheldedVmageProgranimebytheS^^^ 

meat. Simultoeously Van^ai has also participated in the Model Villages 
Programme of fte Maharashtra government and has been operating thl 
scheme in 40 villages with the help of its sister organization^ ® “ 

Some of the viUages wiA determination, ability to self-sacrifice, and uree 
to transform society have been making exceUent performance In 
Gawdewaa, a village from Pune district, 95% people are literate. The people 
practise famdy planning. Nobody cuts trees or allows cattle to freely graze 
Each house has a gobar gas (biogas) plant and an attached toilet in this 
clean and green village. The milk collection has gone up to 6000 litres from 
200 litres per day and production of tomatoes to 25 000-30 000 kg per 
acre. Women are empowered through self-help groups and nobody is 
unemployed. Over 130 families settled in the slums of Mumbai have re¬ 
turned to the village. They are earning more and leading lives of better 
quality. Similar success stories could be narrated from other Vanarai villages. 

India has a land area of 329 million hectares. However, 50% of the land is 
degraded land or wasteland. These are not waste but wasted lands. By 
conserving every drop of water, preventing soil erosion, and with scientific 
watershed inanagement it is possible to make these lands productive. What 
a tragedy! Fifty per cent of the lands are lying unproductive in many poor 
countries like India and 50% of the people are poor or below poverty line. 
Since the last 17-18 years I have been insisting to make these lands and the 
people productive. The Central Government had constituted a high-level 
policy committee to consider the issue of wastelands in India. I was the 
chaunnan of the committee. In our report, we have stated that ample provi¬ 
sions are available for conservation of water and soil, afforestation, minor 
irrigation, horticulture, agriculture, and animal husbandry. Besides, several 
programmes to generate emplo 3 niient have been launched both by the 
central and state governments. With effective coordination, efBcient man¬ 


agement, involvement of the people, and determination of the government, 
it is possible to make our lands and other natural resources productive, to 
demolish poverty, to ensure food and water security, to protect environ¬ 
ment, to save degrading cities, and to become self-reliant. 

After great persuasion, the Central Government has accepted the report 
of my committee and agreed to implement the same within a time frame of 
15 years. The government has created a separate Land Resource Depart¬ 
ment. In my proposal, I have recommended to constitute Loknayak 
Jnyprakash Narayan Misson for development of wastelands and other 
natural resources in the country. 

Manpower in India is a great asset and strength. Unfortunately, 80 % of 
the students are dropouts by the time they reach the 8th standard. Only 10% 
get the opportunity of higher education. Is it possible for a countiy, where in 
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a new generation over 90% is deprived of all opportunities in life, to 
progress? This is the fate of most of the developing countries. How we can 
develop the inherent skills of the men and women and make them produc- 
tive partners in progress is the real challenge. 

Industrialization has acquired uppermost priority in the world. I am well 
aware of its importance and relevance. Huge investments are unavoidable 
to create the required infrastructure for industrial and agricultural develop¬ 
ment. However only industrialization cannot solve our problems, 
specifically the great challenge of poverty. In this regard, I believe that our 
land, water, forests, cattle wealth, medicinal plants, vivid species, seashore 
of 7000 kilometres, internal sweet water reservoirs, ever-shining sun, and 
our manpower are our real strengths. Unfortunately, most of these re¬ 
sources including manpower have remained underproductive or even 
unproductive. Along with required basic infrastructure, if we could effec¬ 
tively utilize these resources, it is possible to attain new heights of economy, 
render social justice to millions of our people, and also to take due care of 
our environment. I would like to urge Ae delegates to recommend my eco- 
friendly approach to the World Summit on Sustainable Development along 
with social justice and healthy care of nature and Mother Earth. 
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Chairperson's remarks 

Gilbert Parent, Ambassador for the Environment, Department of Foreign 

Affairs and International Trade, Government of Canada, Ottawa 

It is my pleasure to introduce today’s luncheon speaker, Dr Sanjaya Bara. 
Dr Baru is a prominent economist and economic journalist. He is editor of 
The Financial Express, which is an Indian business daily. Prior to joining 
The Financial Express, he was Professor at the Indian Council for Research 
on International Economic Relations and a columnist whose writings 
appeared in several Indian papers. He was also a television anchor and 
hosted a business programme on Star TV channel. Dr Baru is eminently 
qualified to speak to us today on economic issues related to environmental 
protection. I must also commend Dr Pachauri and his colleagues. It is quite 
a feat to convince an economist to come and address us in this pre-budget 
period in India. 

Luncheon address 

I must begin by saying that when I took charge of The Financial Express we 
used to actually have, on Sundays, a full page devoted to environmental 
issues, which was titled Common Cause. One of the changes that I made 
when I took charge was to remove that page from the Sunday edition and to 
bring on board the issues we used to cover on that page on Sundays on to 
weekdays, on to our main pages. I saw this as mainstreaming environmen¬ 
tal issues into the paper. But many people who used to write for that page 
saw this as underplaying the importance of the subject. They believed that 
having a full page on a Sunday was giving more prominence to the issues 
rather than bring on board these issues on weekday’s. Therefore, I had to 
engage with many of my friends in the NGO (non-governmental organiza¬ 
tion) movement, in the corporate sector concerned with emironmental 
issues, to convince them that while the media has ghettoized emironmeiit, 
it has made it a niche subject such that you have specific days on which you 
focus on the issue or a specific column. I believe the real challenge in the 
media for us is to mainstream those issues and not really make them niche 
concerns. 
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Thorc 3 .r 6 two schools of thought on this and. it will be interesting to have 
your (environmentalists’) perspectives on this. It is interesting that in 
A.QSTido. 21 where we have this whole discussion on strengthening the role of 
major groups, media does not find mention. Women, children, indigenous 
people, NGOs, local authorities, workers, trade unions, business, industry, 
scientists, technologists, and farmers are all rnentioned as major groups 
with concerns and there are various issues raised with respect to how each 
of these groups can address the concerns on sustainable development. 

I was struck by the fact that media does not figure as a constituency to be 
addressed. I was even more struck by the fact that in the section, which 
discusses information for decision-making, the focus is more on informa¬ 
tion provision, on dissemination of data, on creating the frameworks for 
collection and dissemination of data rather than on the interpretation of the 
data, and in fact, bringing these issues into mainstream media. 

I do believe that this is a serious concern. This should be a serious con¬ 
cern because in many ways media has become the battleground for almost 
the entire debate on environment and sustainable development. While 
specialized journals might be there, while specialized conferences like these 
are regularly organized, while international, national, and local seminars 
and discussions are held, and while many universities are now bringing the 
subject of environment and looking at sustainable strategies for develop¬ 
ment into mainline teaching, the real battlefield of ideas is the media. 
Television, the print, the Internet—these have become the main centres of 
discourse. 

I draw your attention to a comment made in the context of the recent 
debate on the ideas of Dr Bj(])rn Lomborg on environment. The Skeptical 
Environmentalist. This has created a huge debate internationally on some 
of the ideas that have come up over the last decade within the environmen¬ 
tal movement. There is an interesting sentence in an essay, in a statement 
made by Dr Stephen Schneider in response to Dr Lomborg’s views, where 
he says that we are not just scientists but human beings as well. And like 
most people we would like to see the world a better place. To do that we 
need to get some broad-based support to capture the public’s imagination. 

That, of course, entails getting loads of media coverage. So we have to 
offer scary scenarios, make simplified dramatic statements, and make little 
mention of any doubts we might have. Each of us has to decide what the 
right balance is between being effective and being honest. I do believe that 
the views of Dr Lomborg have for the first time generated a debate at the 
international level, which many of us have had to contend with in the 
media, particularly the financial media. 

I have spent most of my life in the media, in the financial media, because 
our constituency clearly is the corporate sector. Our constituency is a world 
of economic policy-makers, and we are concerned in the developing world, 
in India, with the challenge of development. Whether we like it or not, 
environmental concerns have come to be increasingly posed as contradic¬ 
tory to the challenges that we face in pursuing economic development. We 
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have to pursue both the concern for environment along with the concern for 
poverty alleviation and economic development. That marriage has simply 
not happened successfully in the developing world despite various strate¬ 
gies that Prof. Gus Speth talked about. That marriage between the concern 
for the environment, concern for sustainable development, and the concern 
for rapid economic growth, poverty alleviation, and employment 
provisioning has simply not happened and I believe that is the challenge for 
groups like you and for us in the media. 

Sommary of the qyestlons-and-answers session 

Responding to various queries from the floor, Dr Bam clarified that, first, 
he was not present at a fomm like the DSDS so much as a speaker as a 
learner. He said he did not see himself as an active participant in an aca¬ 
demic discourse because his job was to transmit ideas, not produce them. 

As regards the question whether environmental stories sell, he said that 
they do sell and it is not very difficult to sell them. But Dr Bara said he was 
on the side of people like Dr Bjorn Lomborg, since he could see where the 
prejudice lies in this debate on predicting the state of the environment. He 
said that the whole debate had increasingly become an ideological debate. 
He said that there was a need to go back to the basics and look at the data¬ 
base and ask ourselves some fundamental questions ‘before w'e get carried 
away by the ideology of what has clearly become a movement’. He admitted, 
however, that it is precisely because environmentalism is a movement that 
it sells in the media. 
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Introductory remarks 

R K Pachauri, Director-General, TERI, New Delhi, India 

I request Mr Robert Lion from France to chair this session, I will not at¬ 
tempt to introduce our chief guest at this session, Dr Arun Shourie. But he 
is a very remarkable combination of a very distinguished economist, who, 
for a short while, was in the private sector. Then he w'orked for several years 
in the World Bank, came back, and he was in the thick of restoring civil 
liberties during the Emergency that we saw in this country in the mid 1970s. 
And then he became an extremely successful journalist. And if I may say, he 
has really been the leader of investigative journalism and he cracked a 
number of very important cases, which have sort of created this image of his 
being the leader of investigative journalism. 

He is now a very prominent minister in the current government, and I 
would say, the most successful. In the area of disinvestment, he has im¬ 
parted enormous momentum, which will certainly accelerate reforms in this 
country, the so-called second-generation reforms. And more than that, he is 
now responsible for the north-eastern part of the country’ and the develop¬ 
ment of that region, which he has shown a great deal of pa^ion and zeal for. 
And I think in the next few years, we will see major results in the right 
direction. So with this, I request Mr Lion to conduct the proceedings. 


Chairperson's remarks 

Robert Lion, Member, Board of Directors of the French High Council for 
International Cooperation; President, Energy 21, Boulogne, France, 
Vice-President, Agrisud International, Frontenac, France 


Thank you Dr Pachauri, Mr Minister, ladies, and gentlemen. It is my pn\i- 

lege to very briefly introduce this last informal session. 

Mr Minister, it is not very clear to me in what manner disinvestments 
relate to sustainable development. So we are going to listen to you in a 
cautious way. We all have stories in our countnes about pn\atiati >n. 
me tell you about what happened in France about 10 years ago. The issue 
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was of whether to go towards privatization or towards more nationalization. 
And the President elected at that time was President Mitterand, and he said 
Ni, Ni, which in French means ‘neither, neither’. Neither privatization, 
neither nationalization. And with that ‘Ni, Ni\ he was re-elected. 

Today it is a very sensitive issue in Europe. Our friends from the UK 
have long stories about this-be it about railways or power. 

Mr Minister, we read in the newspapers these days that you have been 
mo\ing forward. The newspapers said, ‘At last moving forward’. I am not 
sure they were right, but it seems that very critical steps have been made. So 
we believe you have an important message to give us. We will listen to it in 
the view of sustainable development, which has been the cornerstone of 
these meetings. So, we are going to listen to you in a very cautious way. 
Thank you. 

Luncheon address 
Changing direction 

We produce chemical fertilizers and pesticides. That increases the GDP 
(gross domestic product), and so it is ‘growth’. Those fertilizers and pesti¬ 
cides can trigger cancer; their overuse poisons the soil. Governments then 
spend on cancer hospitals and on soil remediation. The victims go to doc¬ 
tors; they spend their life’s earnings on battling cancer. Drug companies 
spend on developing drugs to fight cancer. Having hit upon one formula¬ 
tion, they spend money advertising their drug vis-a-vis that of some rival. 
Every step in this sequence - the expenditure on hospitals, drugs, doctors, 
advertising, soil remediation - counts as ‘growth’ for every step increases 
the GDP. 

.X is a small businessman. Producing the car in which he goes to office 
increases the GDP, and therefore counts as ‘growth’. That the dealer shovels 
his margin into the price increases the GDP, therefore that too boosts 
‘growth’. If X does not have money to buy the car on his own, and borrows 
from the bank, better still - he helps expand the financial sector too, and 
thereby his car increases the GDP twice over. He can contribute to ‘growth’ 
even more by not repaying the loan - the bank then has to deploy lawyers 
and hoods; the money it shells out to them is all ‘growth’. 

On the way, X gets stuck in a traffic jam. He keeps his engine on and 
boosts ‘growth’, for the petrol that he burns increases GDP. Stuck in the 
jam, he inhales fumes, which results in respiratory ailments. Further 
‘growth’—drugs, doctors... Distracted about what he has to face when he 
reaches office, he has an accident. The amount he will spend on getting the 
car back on the road too is ‘growth’. He approaches his insurance company 
vNith a claim; it refuses to honour its commitments; he engages a lawyer and 
takes the company to court, that too swells the GDP and boosts ‘growth’. If, 
^vhile X is at office, his car gets stolen, and the police set a posse to catch the 
thiet, ‘growth’, for salaries of the policemen form part of the GDP. 
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The traffic jams, the difficulties in repaying the loan, the accident, the 
tussle with the insurance company, the lawyer’s fees...all unhinge X. He 
turns to a psychiatrist. The doctor puts X on mood-boosters—‘growth’. The 
drugs, the bills, the troubles at office, the failing business ruin X’s family 
relationships. His wife sues for divorce. Like her, X too engages a lawyer. 
The case takes weeks and weeks of the court’s time—‘growth’ several times 
over. With all these troubles, X’s business goes bankrupt. Law>'ers, 
accountants...the firm goes to the BIFR (Board for Industrial and Financial 
Reconstruction), which asks the government for a revival scheme. Work in 
the government; alternatives explored; announcements in the papers; the 
Cabinet meets to assess alternatives; salaries and fees of one and all...higher 


GDP. 

X flees to the north-east, and starts all over again. This time, he estab¬ 
lishes a company to supply timber, engages 100 w'orkers, and gives each a 
chainsaw. Armed with these lethal saws, the workers fell all the trees in a 
forest. The wealth of the region is destroyed but the GDP for the year has 
been boosted because income has been paid to destroy wealth. 

Ecologists and others have been drawing attention to these anomalies, to 
the fact that current definitions count the production of carcinogenics as 
‘growTh’ and simultaneously reckon the production of drugs to combat those 
carcinogenics as ‘growth’; that they count the production of goods as 
‘growth’ as well as the expenditure on scrubbing the pollution that results 
from the production of those goods as ‘growth’. Examples of the sort given 
above are staples of their literature. For this reason, several groups — Re¬ 
thinking Progress, the Factor 10 Club - and individuals - Mr Lester Browm 
in his new book, Eco-Economy, brings the work of many of these together - 
have been urging that the world look again at w'hat it stuffs into concepts 
such as GDP, that economists and policy-makers examine what they take to 


be‘growth’. 

In India, this is particularly necessaiy. The way we measure GDP }ieias, 
at best, a very gross estimate of productive activity in the countryv In spite o 
everyone knowing this, the slightest fluctuation in estimated GDP becomes 
the basis for elaborate theses-of gloom or elation. The imperfections of 
measurement apart, what has grown in the reference penod is almost never 
the object of scrutiny. To encourage ‘growth’m the north-east, the finance 
minister announces excise concessions for industries that wi se up 
there. Cigarette companies and firms producing pan masala rush to the 


region—that is ‘growth’! , 

The first thing we need to do is to heed *e ecologists and fomiulatt 
measures that supplement a crude indicator like the • .yf. 
more necessary because eveiy wTong step taken m t e pursui ^, 
we measure it today makes the next step in that hanuM 
much more likely; Indeed, it makes it wrtually inevitab e. govern- 

of farmers growing tobacco remain high is an important 
ment in Andhra Pradesh. Keeping the production of pnvate automobiles 
high is an even more important task of the central government. 
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Moreover, eveiy step, ever>' concession or subsidy foments discourse and 
politics of a kind that will perpetuate it. Power congeals around it. Water 
charges have been kept disastrously low. In Punjab, providing free power 
has compounded the effects of these. The two subsidies together have 
caused excessive irrigation. As a result, the water table has fallen substan¬ 
tially. Vast tracts of land, stricken by salinity, have become unusable. 
However, if you even propose that the subsidies be cut, your opponents will 
scream, ‘Anti-farmer, anti-people’. No one was surprised, therefore, when 
in the recent elections both the Akalis and the Congress promised free 
power. The position in regard to subsidies on chemical fertilizers is the 
same. A large proportion of these go not to the farmer, but to industrialists. 
But no government can risk reducing them. 

Indeed, interests in the widest sense congeal around each step that gets 
taken. Fearing that further litigation would inflict even higher awards 
against them, cigarette companies in the US have accepted an out-of-court 
settlement under which they are to pay 250 billion dollars as compensation 
to smokers who have suffered because of smoking. Now, that is a big 
amount. The news is of direct interest to millions in India. Yet, it has 
scarcely been mentioned by our media and advertising industry - the 
socially responsible advertising contests notwithstanding - to say nothing 
of doing what was manifestly required, that is, to burn the figure into the 
consciousness of every smoker. 

For e.xactly the same reasons - one step making the next step in the same 
direction ine\itable; the notion that higher consumption of materials signi¬ 
fies a higher level of development - today we expend next to no thought on 
alternatives. We spend 800-900 billion rupees every year on importing oil. 
How much do we spend on research that would make solar power afford¬ 
able? 42 million rupees. How much are we spending on developing better 
wind turbines? 19.5 million rupees. Even technologies that have been 
known for decades, indeed have been in actual and fruitful use in other 
countries for decades, continue to be ignored. Brazil meets almost one-fifth 
of its requirements of automobile fuel from ethanol. It has been using this 
source for decades. We are among the largest growers of sugarcane yet, we 
have done nothing to induct it into our petrol stations. At the Indian Insti¬ 
tute of Science, Dr H S Mukanda and his colleagues have produced a 
substitute for diesel from an oilseed so hardy that it grows in waste and arid 
lands and other bio-residues. The ordinary Kirloskar diesel pump works 
perfectly on it. While w'e spend over 90 billion rupees every year on subsi¬ 
dizing the use of diesel. Dr Mukanda is scarcely able to get a hearing. And 
the waste and arid lands continue to lie waste. 

Therefore, to induce policy-makers to think anew, ecologists and others 
should grade policies and policy instruments. The more it propels the 
coimtiy in the same, unthinking direction, the lower it should be graded. 

VV e have ready opportunities at hand. Central and state governments 
present budgets every year. Grade each. What does it contain that, for 
instance, will move the country to reduce its dependence on imported oil? 
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What does it contain that will discourage production of carcinogenics? Five- 
Year Plans are published. Inform the country if the new one is, as the late 
economist Mr Raj Krishna would say, really ‘the Nth Five Year-Plan’ or just 
‘the Nth edition of the usual Plan’. 

Although they have done a great deal to lift us out of the confines of 
traditional economics, in one sense ecologists too remain under its shadow. 
There is a lot of discussion in their literature on ‘quantitative restrictions 
like bans versus economic instruments like graduated taxes and incentives’. 
They have come to accept the dictate of economists in this regard-taxes 
and incentives are better than bans, and these taxes and incentives should 
be revenue-neutral, that seems to be the general consensus. But in consi¬ 
dering the relative merits one question surely ought to be reckoned— which 
is going to be easier to enforce? In several instances, graduated taxes and 
incentives open the doors to evasion and corruption. What the stem stand 
of the Supreme Court has accomplished in regard to buses and three- 
wheelers plying in Delhi could just not have been achieved swiftly enough 
through graduated taxes and incentives. Our experience holds the following 
lessons. 

m Debates among economists are endless; the harm that occurs during the 
time one is waiting for them to agree upon an ideal solution too has to be 
rcckonGci 

B Once you have chosen an instrument, do not wait to fine-tune it, some¬ 
times a blunt cudgel alone will work. Often the damage that is being 
inflicted is so grave that the cudgel must be wielded without delay. 

® When governments opt for traditional economic instruments like taxes 
and incentives, these must be high enough to actually alter conduct. All 
too often, when public pressure for doing something about the damage 
that is being caused by a product or a process becomes so intense that 
governments just have to do something, they impose the tax but theyf^eg 
it so low or they peg the penalties for non-compliance so low that behav¬ 
iour continues as it was. Therefore, when correctives are announced, 
observers must beware of tokenism. 


The key, of course, is enforcement. The harm that politicans and othere 
cause when they gang up to thwart court orders on *o taeh 

or on unauthorized constructions and colonies is not hmi e o ^ 
remediation of that particular ill is delayed or diluted ttey compound 
cynicism. They give heart to those who care not 

the environment and on their fellow-beings.-drcj/ Mai, why bother? Ut the 
courts go on giving their orders, in the end they will amount Jo 
That is what the violators conclude. Each Posjponcment, «oli ddut™ 
makes them confident that in the end they wil! be able ' 

There is an opportunity round the comer that we s ou g ^ 
put to use. Finances of all governments - centra ™ reached a 

already in dire straits. Within three or four ‘ 

crisis, tte bind will be so intense that even a weak political class will 
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eventually have to implement the obvious correctives. The way in which the 
Government of Rajasthan stood up for three full months to its employees; 
the way the Government of Kerala is standing up to its employees today- 
these are the symptoms. In a word, governmental finances will present the 
same opportunity for pushing reforms as the crisis on the external account 
presented in 1990/91. 

Between now and then, we should inundate the people with the rationale 
for the steps that need to be taken so that by the time tiie bind becomes 
unbearable, the rationale would have seeped into the minds of all con¬ 
cerned. For instance, there really should be a massive campaign to show up 
subsidies for what they are. Is subsidized kerosene really reaching the poor? 
Or has the subsidy - by now it exceeds 70 billion rupees - and the resultant 
wide gap between the prices of kerosene and other derivatives become the 
cause of massive adulteration and profiteering? What proportion of the 140 
billion nipees that are spent to subsidize chemical fertilizers actually 
reaches the farmer and what proportion do the manufacturers pocket? The 
country spends 350 billion nipees every year ostensibly for banishing 
poverty’. In its mid-term review of the Ninth Five-Year Plan, the Planning 
Commission pointed out that if all anti-poverty programmes were to be 
scrapped and the money sent directly by money order to the families below 
poverty line, each would be able to buy three kg of rice per day and auto¬ 
matically rise above the poverty line! Could there be a more telling 
argument for exhuming the actual working of these schemes? 

There is leaf we should take out of what was done during Mr Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi’s period. Governments across the country should set up mission-type 
teams to tackle some urgent problems, for solving which we have the tech¬ 
nical and even organizational capacities. Everyone will have his list of such 
problems. The following will figure in almost every list. 

« Fuels and energy sources that can replace fossil fuels 
a Treatment and utilization of urban waste 
a Cleaning up the major lakes and rivers 

a Organic fertilizers, insecticides, and pesticides to replace chemical ones 
® Regulations to ensure that at least government and corporate buildings 
are built using energy-saving ideas 

B Inducing producers churning out carcinogenics - for instance, farmers 
growing tobacco in Andhra Pradesh - to switch to alternative crops or 
products. 

We need to re-examine our attitude to international standards. It has 
become almost a reflex with us to denounce any suggestion that we do 
something about carbon-emissions, etc. Indeed, we at once suspect another 
conspiracy. There are several reasons why this reflex deserves revision. 

® We are large enough, and substantial enough, to start feeling responsible 
for what we inflict upon the world. 

m Many of the things that we would have to do in complying with the 
standards are things that we should be doing for our own, immediate 
good. 
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m A ‘permanently negative answer’ seldom works for long. It can give os 
the fleeting satisfaction of having ‘stood firm’ but we are soon isolated 
and have to meekly fall in line. 


Then, of course, there is the basic thing, the root of so many of our problems 
that we have just about completely lost all civic sense. I still remember 
reading in school Pandit Nehru’s cutting observation— we bathe twice a day, 
but don’t think twice before spitting on the road; we sweep our houses clean 
ever so meticulously, only to throw the muck out on the street. That holds 
true after all those decades. Except that now we cannot get the nuinicipal 
staff to clean up the street either, for fear of igniting a strike. And we can t 
outsource the function because of the Contract Labour Act! Restoring civic 
sense should be the first aim of religious organizations and movements, as 
well as of the efforts to introduce ‘value-based’ instruction in our educa¬ 
tional institutions. 

Finally, a word of counsel from a well-wisher for our ecologist-activists. 
Their dedicated work and perseverance have made ecology a national issue. 
It may be that in the beginning policy-makers were so apathetic that a 
minatory and strident pitch was necessary. But it has long since become 
counterproductive. Facts and reasoned arguments would do the job. Ideas 
put into practice - as TERI’s building outside Delhi has done - would work 

even better. , , , • i 

Precisely because of the work that they have already done, precisely 
because so many of their forebodings are already staring eveiy one in the 
face, they can now proceed with greater self-assurance. Gandhi/i wTites at 
one point that every movement passes through five stages. First, the au¬ 
thorities ignore it. Then they try to laugh it away. Then, as it does not go 
away, they denounce it. As that too does not work, they seek to crush it. 
Having persevered through each of these, with its prophecies coming true, 
the movement comes to command respect, which, he says, is another name 

for success. 

Ecologists have come to command respect. They can now afford to act 
with the quiet confidence that respect renders possible. 


Summsry of the questions-snd-answers session 

A participant praised Dr Arun Shourie for his suggestions for sustainable 

development Lch as eco-labelling and asked him whether he included such 

considerations before going in for disinvestment in a 

Dr Shourie said that it would be easier to ensure that a compam was im 11 - 

ing ecological standards by transferring the company f™"’ 

government's domain into the private sector. He said that C; 

Lry because governments are unable to enforce any norm on enttri>risis 

thSt they control. The government, in fact, 

fighting with its own employees to do the right ‘ 

of Hindustan Zinc and Paradeep Phosphates and 

ing is that the government is being made to pay for its past iicgkit 
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ecological issues. He said that for Bharat Aluminium Company and other 
metal industry units, bidders are insisting that an environmental audit 
should be done first and the cost of that should be factored into the bid 
price. He said that, despite that, he would be willing to work with people 
should they come up with solutions with regard to internalizing environ¬ 
mental costs in operations of particular companies owned by the 
government that are ready to be divested. 

Answering another question concerning subsidies for the agricultural and 
other sectors - such as for diesel water pumps - Dr Shourie said that he 
appreciated the suggestion that these subsidies should be lowered within a 
specified period. He gave a couple of suggestions himself. First, that some of 
the subsidies currently being given - such as on chemical fertilizers - 
should be examined for their worth. There is an enormous subsidy on 
chemical fertilizers, for instance, but there is nothing to encourage farmers 
to take up organic farming. Nor is there enough study on whether these 
subsidies are actually reaching the farmers or are only subsidizing private or 
public sector firms. Second, he said that researchers in the Indian Institute 
of Science, Bangalore, have developed a good substitute for diesel—oil from 
hardy oilseeds. He said that one should consider subsidizing work that 
helps India become self-reliant. In sum, he said, one should also think of 
subsidizing alternatives. 
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Chairperson's remarks by 

Ambassador Arne Walther, Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Government of 

Norway, Oslo; and Chairperson of the Governing Board of the International 

Energy Agency, Paris 

This year’s Delhi Summit is especially timely as we prepare for the World 
Summit on Sustainable Development in Johannesburg. I am honoured to 
have this opportunity to highlight briefly one important aspect of sustain¬ 
able development—energy. I will do so as a three-in-one person: as a civil 
servant of Norway, an environmentally-conscious, energy-exporting coun¬ 
try; as Chairperson of the Governing Board of the lEA (International Energ>' 
Agency), the forum for energy cooperation of the OECD (Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and Development) countries; and most notably, as 
a son-in-law of India by marriage. 

To the foreigners present, let me say that you cannot possibly imagine 
what you are missing, not being a son-in-law of India. Here, the son-in-law 
is a most honoured member of the family, privileged and pampered in ever\’ 
way. Even by TERI this evening, being given the honour and pleasure to 
introduce our kejmote speaker, Mr Suresh Prabhu, the Minister of Power of 
India, after making some remarks of my own. 

Energy is crucial 

Energy is crucial for economic and social development but production and 
use of energy have environmental consequences as w^ell. Energy’ has impact 
on endeavours to deal with both climate change and the broader challenge 
of sustainable development. Rich countries must use less energy’ more 
efficiently. Poor countries will, as they industrialize, need more energy’ 
produced, supplied, and used in an efficient, clean, and safe way. 

Our common energy future must be one that can promote global eco¬ 
nomic and social development without jeopardizing the environment. ITie 
task is complex and will take time. We will need to change not only the 
structure of the energy sector, but also individual behaviour in our sc^ieties 
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Many interests are involved, not only from the global or individual perspec¬ 
tive. Strategic, economic, and security interests of nations are also part of 
the backdrop. 

The three Es 

The link bet^veen energy, environment, and economic development was 
underscored by the UN Commission on Environment and Development 
chaired by Norway’s former Prime Minister, Dr Brundtland, 

The liii between the ‘Three Es’ is a priority focus of work of the lEA. This 
was underscored at our ministerial meeting last year. Minister Prabhu 
attended that last meeting, the only minister from a country outside the lEA 
who was invited to join our discussions on energy and sustainable develop¬ 
ment. The lEA submitted a consensus statement on sustainable 
development to the CSD 9 (Commission on Sustainable Development). The 
Agency attaches importance to giving energy input to cooperative processes 
elsewhere involving energy interests and considerations. 

The lEA’s latest World Energy Outlook paints a challenging picture. 

R World energy use will grow by two per cent a year until 2020. 

■ Carbon dioxide emissions contributing to climate change will rise by the 
same rate-a 60% increase in the next 20 years. Our collective efforts to 
curb GHG (greenhouse gas) emissions will fall short of the Kyoto targets. 

■ Most of the increase in energy use and emissions will come about in 
developing countries as they industrialize. 

■ A large proportion of the world’s population will continue to lack access 
to basic energy sources. 

■ Oil, natural gas, and coal wilheontinue to provide 90% of the world’s 
primary energy. 

■ Concerns over climate change will encourage the deployment of 
renewables but they will remain expensive compared to fossil fuels. 

United Nations Secretary-General's report 

Nations, international organizations, and civil society are now intensifying 
preparations for the Johannesburg Summit. The role of the UN (United 
Nations) in our endeavours to promote sustainable development is crucial 
and should be strengthened. 

The Secretary-General of the UN has recently presented a report on 
implementing Agenda 21. Energy is one area of his attention. He recognizes 
that access to energy and energy efficiency have profound impact on our 
ability to achieve sustainable development. He advocates an increasing 
share of renewable energy and changing unsustainable energy consumption 
patterns. 
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India important for the global scenario 

The lEA recognizes the importance of development and policies in India for 
the global energy and environmental scenario. I have mentioned Minister 
Prabhu’s participation at the lEA ministerial meet. The Declaration of 
Co-operation between India and the lEA, signed in 1998, provides the 
framework for exchange of information and data as well as experts. Reviews 
and analyses of Indian energy policies and issues concerning India are 
conducted. Seminars and conferences as well as technology cooperation are 
part of the scene. The Ministry of Power is the coordinating agency in India 
for lEA activities. TERI has a special documentation tie-up with the lEA. 

Norway is funding an lEA study to build indicators of energ>’ use in India. 
This is part of the Agency’s efforts to expand the use of transparent and 
consistent methodology for data collection and reporting in both member 
and non-member countries. India is the first non-member country' chosen 
for this exercise. 


An environmentally conscious energy producer 

Norway is endowed with abundant energy resources. Almost all of our 
electricity is generated by clean and renewable hydropower. Norw'ay is the 
third largest exporter of oil in the world. Only Saudi Arabia and Russia 
export more. We are providing a substantial supply of natural gas to our 
main trading partners in the European Union. Energy is an important ^ 
element in our bilateral relations with both industrialized and developing 

countries. . . . , 

Norway and India have a long-standing cooperation m the petroleum and 
hydropower sectors. We would like to see this deepen. The Pnme Minister 
of Norway made clear during his official visit to India last April the priority 
that we attach to energy and environment in our development cooperation 
policy. India has interesting competence in the field of renewable energ>\ 
We have much to learn. We would like to work more closely with India, not 
only in India, but also engage Indian expertise in activities in other coun¬ 
tries that we have development cooperation with. ^ u 

It is Norway’s intention to ratify the Kyoto Protocol before the Johannes¬ 
burg Summit. We attach importance to the CDM (clean development 
mechanism) and here we see interesting potential for cooperation with India. 

CDM projects will help developed countries meet their 
ments and ensure international cost-effectiveness in reducing GHG 
emissions. At the same time, CDM projects can redu^ 
loping countries in accordance with local pnonties. They ra 
foreign direct investment and technology transfer from - 

countries, triggering investments in sustainable deve » 

would not be made. Last October here m Delhi, Norway sponsored a 
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‘Capacit}' Building Workshop on Developing CDM Projects’ that gathered 
participants from the far corners of Asia. 

Our Deputy Foreign Minister, Ms Elsbeth Tronstad, in bilateral talks with 
Indian authorities, has confirmed Norway’s interest in pursuing coopera¬ 
tion in the fields of energy and environment with India. Norway would like 
to have active partnership with India in sustainable development. 


Dinner address 

I am delighted to be present in such a gathering of distinguished leaders of 
thought and action in several areas of human endeavour, and am happy to 
be speaking at this gathering which has been brought together to focus on 
the theme of sustainable livelihoods, which has great value particularly for 
the Johannesburg Summit. I had the pleasure of attending TERI’s Silver 
Jubilee celebrations two years ago when a number of renowned world 
leaders gathered together to felicitate TERI on its formal completion of 25 
years of existence. It is gratifying that the goodwill and support that TERI 
elicited on that occasion has been built on to launch the series called the 
DSDS (Delhi Sustainable Development Summit), of which this happens to 
be the second. 

I have been the Minister for Environment and Forests, and was earlier 
Minister for Industry for a short period. I am now Minister for Power, a 
portfolio which has enormous opportunities because India is a country with 
acute challenges in this sector, much of which can be traced to weaknesses 
and deficiencies in the institutions that have evolved in this sector. Power, 
of course, has a close nexus with the environment, and we are trying very 
hard to see that the major challenges we face in producing large quantities 
of energy' to meet the very basic needs of our people are implemented with 
proper care for the environment. That is an important element in our efforts 
to ensure sustainable gro\sth and development. As I mentioned, the chal¬ 
lenge is one of evolving the right institutional structure and setting the right 
policy directions. But while at the national level we are trying to meet this 
challenge, and I am sure we will succeed, I am concerned at the lack of 
commitment to all that was agreed on at Rio as it relates to the global level. 

Today almost half of humanity is living in conditions that the developed 
world had surpassed hundreds of years ago. Yet, we are in the 21st century, 
with the miracles of modern technology in our hands. The only symbol of 
this progress is seen in the form of television sets in the poorest of dwell¬ 
ings, which provide glorified pictures of opulence and prosperity to the 
poor, and to which everybody aspires. The fact that these aspirations cannot 
he met leads to hopelessness and frustration. Are we not therefore witness 
to a crisis that would engulf all of humanity if we do not remove the scourge 
of po\ erty from this earth? We cannot ignore this reality for reasons not of 
sympathy and compassion but for serving our own self-interest. Sustainable 
livtJihoods can only be based on access to the very basic provisions of goods 
and scn ices that human beings need for survival. We would, therefore, 
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have to create opportunities for the poor whereby they are able to help 
themselves, even if initially they need help from others including govern¬ 
ments and international organizations. 

In India, we have a serious problem of energy. Our per capita consump¬ 
tion of electricity is only about 360 units. The power sector requires large 
infusion of capital to meet the needs of all, but financial flows do not mate¬ 
rialize because the viability of the sector is poor. My ministry is making 
serious efforts to bring about a rapid improvement in power supply, an 
improvement in energy efficiency and equitable distribution of electricity, 
so that both rich and poor are able to get access to this very basic form of 
energy. I believe the provision of electric power is an essential prerequisite 
for sustainable livelihoods. While certainly decentralized and renewable 
forms of energy have a bright future in providing power for remote rural 
areas, sheer economic logic dictates the need for large-scale expansion in 
conventional power generation capacity. India has vast coal resources that 
need to be exploited effectively, and we would like to employ the cleanest 
technologies available for this purpose. If the international commimifr' 
understands this reality, then we can work together for the benefit of the 


local as well as the global environment. 

We are implementing major changes in our energy' sector. We have two 
important pieces of legislation which have been introduced in Parliament, 
which would give us an opportunity to not only restructure the electricity 
supply industry in the country but also ensure that ener^' efficiency im¬ 
provements and conservation efforts are accelerated. This again is an area 
where the international community can work with us in partnership, be¬ 
cause concessional finance for energy consen-'ation efforts would help us 
realize the potential that exists for improvements in efficiency. The Mmistiy- 
of Non-conventional Energy Sources is working on a large number of 
technologies and their dissemination, and India already' has ov er 1300 
megawatts of wind power capacity. If we take the total renewable energy 
capacity considering all the different technologies employed, tlien we are 
already in excess of 3700 megawatts of installed capacity' including small 
hydro and biomass-based power generation. 

We have a large challenge before us in meeting the energy' needs of over a 
billion people and ensuring that development takes place rapidly to 
nate poverty in this country'. realize that we are not alone m this effo , 
and several other developing countries are in a similar situation. But, 
unfortunately, we have not promoted South-South cooperation to the 
extent that is desirable. Technologically, several countnes in the developing 
world today are capable of finding solutions which ceitamly can be created 
individually, but perhaps these would be far more effectivx- if they \vere ^ ^ 

developed in cooperation. I think in the 21st century, le arnt rs rt s t g 
the flow of knowledge and technological progress could break dcmii rapall}, 
which would lead to a very' different relationship betwetui different tjsiui' 
tries of the world. My belief is that the developing eoimtries wrai cl rdy 
much more on each other in international trade, the developmenl 
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technology, and perhaps even in the establishment of joint ventures for 
industrial production. There is, in fact, no reason why in several fields the 
developed world will not be receiving technological inputs from the deve¬ 
loping world. Knowledge would become universal, and the cost advantage 
for application of knowledge in the production of goods and services will 
decidedly shift in favour of the developing countries, provided we are able 
to understand and seize the opportunities that lie before us. I think in that 
regard a conference of this nature, the DSDS, is an extremely important 
gathering, where some of the best minds in the world will view the future 
and come up with ideas that can be implemented towards a more equitable 
and sustainable world. I wish you all success in your deliberations. 
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Chairperson's remarks by 

Raj Chengappa, Executive Editor, India Today, New Delhi, India 

Frankly, for me, nothing serious really happened at Rio. Let us be a little 
controversial on that, because before I attended Rio> I had done 15 years of 
reporting on environment and development. Long before the concept of the 
United Nations Conference on Environment and Development, thanks to 
the limited resources in Indian journalism, all of us who covered environ¬ 
ment were also expected to cover health, science, development, and other 
areas. So we were seeing the links long before many of the people who 
attended the summit. But to me it was one of the most boring international 
summits I had ever attended. Unfortunately, it really reduced emironment 
to something, that bureaucrats and technocrats and others looked at, and in 
some senses took it away from the people. 

However, to say that nothing really happened at Rio would be truly 
unfair. You can’t blame everything on Rio! But it wasn’t a high-watermark 
of environment. Unfortunately, it also killed media interest, because after 
building such hype around it, nothing happened. 

It was a great pleasure for me to see 150 world leaders speak. I 
remember I left the conference only twice. One was to see Papa Bush and 
Fidel Castro speak passionately about the environment with A1 Gore the 
loser. Another time I remember shedding tears, and that was when one 
native Indian-American spoke. He spoke about what we had done to the 
environment. He talked about his ancestors. He said that there would be a 
day when rain would bring death and, of course, we saw' what acid rain did. 
He said that there w^ould be a day when the thunder and tide would bring 
destruction and we saw what happened at Hiroshima and Nagasaki. We 
continue to do that kind of destruction ever>'day and we see the statistics 
post-Rio in terms of our forests. 

So now we go to Johannesburg. 1 was there, by the w'ay, in 1995--"the 
great moment when Nelson Mandela took ov^'er as President of South Africa, 
a defining moment in many respects. Let us see what Johannesburg has to 
do. These are questions that Mr Jairam Ramesh will address today. 
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1 Will making environment a global problem and reaching a set of interna¬ 
tional agreements kill all local initiative? 

2 Will it diffuse the problem by focusing on too much and ending with too 

little? 

3 At Johannesburg, can we build a global coalition of nations to save the 

environment just as President Bush did with terrorism? Can we have, 

let’s call it ‘Operation Final Justice’? 

So instead of a set of recommendations that came out of Rio, we come out 
with a set of targets that we can all achieve. To modify a Bob Dylan song, 
‘Just how many conferences must nations and journalists like me attempt 
before we can save the world?’ Fortunately, as Chairperson of this session, I 
don’t have to answ^er the question. Mr Ramesh is definitely qualified to do 
that as a technocrat; his current designation is Secretary of the Economic 
Cell of the Congress Party, which doesn’t fully explain his range of talents. 
He is a brilliant technocrat and through the 1980s right up to the 1990s, he 
was a key advisor to two prime ministers on economic policy among other 
things. Mr Ramesh was part of a core group that launched the first wave of 
major economic reforms in India that opened the economy and made 
globalization ‘a fashionable word’. Unfortunately, the Congress Party paid 
for it in the next party elections, which is why they sit in the opposition. But 
it’s a lesson to be learnt. So it is appropriate that he speaks tonight on 
sustainable globalization, a subject that is close to his heart, and like every 
politician he does have a heart. 

Dinner address 

Sustainable development is something that comes naturally to all Indians; 
like Hindu philosophy, it embraces everything. It is so comprehensive 
in scope that it is limitless in content. Something that has been bothering 
me in recent months is the link between globalization and sustainable 
development, particularly after what happened in Doha, with which I was 
closely associated. People like me are identified as technocrats or the 
‘globalizationers’. We are the ones who opened the economy and made 
development unsustainable. So kindly put on the hat of someone whose 
primary concern is growth and the integration of countries like India into 
international capital, product, and financial markets. What are the concerns 
that people like me have on sustainable development? 

Those of you who have followed what happened at Doha would know that 
in many ways it was a victoiy for sustainable development. I could argue 
that Doha was a watershed, that for the first time perhaps in a very explicit 
manner, 142 trade ministers committed themselves to negotiations - and I 
stress the word negotiation - on bringing about a link between trade and 
environment. Now, the link between trade and environment has always 
existed for decades in the erstwhile GATT (General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade) and even in the WTO (World Trade Organization). But perhaps 
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for the first time, overriding objections of countries like India, trade minis¬ 
ters passed the Ministerial Declaration, which contained a veiy clear and 
unequivocal commitment for starting negotiations on the linking of interna¬ 
tional trade and concerns of sustainable development. 

As I recall, there were three specific commitments made at Doha. One 
was that the linkage between the WTO trade groups and the multilateral 
environment agreements would be made more explicit. Second, there would 
be greater information exchange between institutions involved in environ¬ 
mental management and institutions involved with trade. Third, the tariff 
and non-tariff barriers for trade in environmental goods and services would 
be progressively reduced. So these were the three commitments made in the 
Doha Ministerial Declaration on which negotiations are about to start and 
would conclude, presumably, in the next two to three years. 

Now, what is the problem? Why do I say that in a way the concern for 
sustainable development in my view is actually going to impede the project 
on globalization, and is actually going to come in the way of sustainable 
growth? For this I need to take you into a little histoiy of how the interna¬ 
tional trade regime has actually dealt with environmental issues. Most of 
you are familiar with the ‘tuna-dolphin’ case, which was in the erstwhile 
GATT, and for the past few years, Ae WTO has seen nothing but the 
‘shrimp-turtle’ case. In fact, many people have said that the WTO should be 
called the World Turtle Organization because if you look at the debates that 
have taken place in the WTO, it appears as if nothing matters to the world 
but the fate of these turtles, which were getting killed in countries like 
Malaysia, India, and Thailand on account of the over-exploitation of the 
shrimp catch in their coastal zones. 

Now, insofar as the original tuna-dolphin case was concerned, which was 
a concern that was taken to the erstwhile GATT by American environmental 
groups, it said that dolphins were being caught along with tuna and there¬ 
fore trade sanctions should be imposed. The erstwhile GATT actually came 
out with a very poor statement, that GATT is not in the province of environ¬ 
mental agreements. This is a bilateral matter to be sorted out between the 
countries and there should be negotiations and an environmental regime, 
which governs these issues. In any case, GATT was not legally binding. 

There was no treaty, and as the old saying went, GATT was not the Genera! 
xAgreement on Tariffs and Trade, but the General Agreement on Talk and 
Talk. So we went on talking and it really didn’t result in an}thing. 

It was the onset of the WTO that completely changed the situation. In the 
last four to five years, you have had the jurisprudence of the WTO now 
interpreting the agreement in a manner, which has confused many of us. 
There is, as I mentioned to you, the Shrimp-Turtle case I. Then there is the 
Shrimp-Turtle case II. The first case was basically that the turtles were 
being killed while the shrimps were being exploited and the issue that began 
with the earlier jurisprudence was that the goals of sustainable developnitnt 
and the goals of trade were separate, and that trade instniiiieiits shoiikl not 
be used to impose on countries’ unilateral environmental standards. 
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However three months before Doha, in response to environmental 
groups preiminantly in the Western nations, the Scandinavian and the 
North American nations, in a complete turnabout, which is now called the 
Shrimp-Turtle case II, the WTO had actually moved m a way that could lead 
to the interpretation that trade measures, instruments, and sanctions could 
be used by countries who feel that their environmental concerns or stand¬ 
ards are not being met. Now if this was not enough, you had the gasoline 
case, where the US put a preventive tax on imports of gasoline from Ven¬ 
ezuela and Brazil again on environmental grounds. Recently, France has 
won a case against Canada on imports of products that have asbestos. 

The short point I wanted to make is that now in the jurisprudence of the 
WTO as opposed to the WTO agreement per se there is a very clear shift, a 
clearly definable trend towards fitting into international trade concerns for 
sustainable development directly. The first great fear I have is that having 
opened the door a little at Doha, in order to avoid the stain of Seattle, so to 
speak, what we have done is really opened the door for bringing in interna¬ 
tional trade regimes for meeting sustainable development concerns. 

Sustainable development concerns are perfectly legitimate and there are 
ways of meeting them. The question is whether trade sanctions or trade 
measures are the best ways. Is an American ban on the import of carpets 
made in India, Bangladesh, and other countries using child labour the best 
way of eliminating child labour? These are the types of questions tjiat we are 
now going to be confronted with. I do believe that in order to fulfil certain 
objectives of sustainable development, which are perfectly laudable, we are 
impeding the process of economic growth. We are, in fact, going to hurt 
the very nations that we want to help; some of the poorest nations have 
benefited from the processes of globalization. In a very counterproductive 
sense, the sustainable development argument has been used to vitiate the 
atmosphere on international trade. 

WTiile we have the objectives of sustainable development in place, let us 
also not forget that when economy is growing at one or two per cent you 
certainly can have nirvana (bliss). You do not have problems of growth. I 
think the real challenge is how you get on to a higher growth profile, how 
you grow in a sustainable manner and yet meet the needs of environmental 
sustainability and restoration. This, to my mind, is the first great fear. 

Let me highlight the second fear I have. In a recent article in the very 
influential American magazine, Foreign Affairs, the Dean of the Kennedy 
School, Prof. Joseph Nye, a very outstanding scholar, talks about the demo¬ 
cratic deficit in international institutions like the WTO. Now, what did he 
mean by democratic deficit? I would have thought that one man, one 
woman, one vote is democracy. In international organizations, one nation 
and one vote is democracy. No, for Prof. Nye, that is not democracy. For 
him, democracy means that free society has access to and locus standi in 
what are essentially intergovernmental agreements. Now I fear for the day 
when NGOs and so-called civil society organizations have such unrestricted 
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powers for bringing environmental concerns into play in areas which have 
really little to do with environment-international trade, finance, and 
economics. 

I’m not against NGOs or civil society organizations; they have a perfectly 
legitimate role in open societies. But when do we cease giving civil society or 
NGOs a locus standi in negotiations and agreements which are basically 
governmental in character? It is the job of national governments to ensure 
that civil society has a voice. It is the job of democratically elected national 
governments to ensure that NGO and civil society' concerns are met as part 
of development processes. But I do believe that anything of this at the level 
of international agreements and associations is akin to opening a Pandora’s 
box, a can of worms. In this, I’m afraid there is complicity between civil 
society organizations in the West and in our own countries. If there i.s one 
community that has globalized with a vengeance, it is the anti-globalization 
community. It is a paradox of globalization that the one community that has 
leveraged on the benefits and technology' of globalization is the anti-globali¬ 
zation lobby. If they are going to decide on what is right and what is wong 
for democratically elected and accountable governments, Fm afraid this is 
going to completely detract from the merits of the international agreements. 
So this is my second concern. 

Let me now quickly turn to the third area where ! believe lies a big ques¬ 
tion mark on sustainable development, which is the link between the CBD 
(Convention on Biological Diversity) and the WT’O. We have been hearing 
about this for the last three years. You may recall that there has been a lot of 
talk about whether there is a fundamental compatibility' between the TRIPS 
(Trade-Related Aspects of Intellectual Property' Rights) Agreement and the 
CBD. These are the topics that keep coming up over and over again, particu¬ 
larly here in India. Basmati or aromatic rice was being patented; our own 
traditional herbs like neem and other medicinal plants were Injing patented. 
The big debate recently' is that somebody is tiy'ing to take a patent out on the 
name ‘Gandhi’ itself! 

Due to this enormous public concern over AIDS, its extremely expensive 
treatment in developing countries led the ministers at Doha to review the 
TRIPS Agreement from the point of \'iew of affordability' of AIDS drugs. For 
the first time in the TRIPS Agreement, the balance of interest between the 
producer of knowledge and the consumer of knowledge was sought to t>e in 
favour of the consumers and this is largely related to public health concerns 
and the AIDS issue. However, it w'as signed entirely on bioresoiirces and the 
old issue — which has remained bogged down for the last few years - alMiiit 
where there is compatibility between the CBD and the TRIPS Agreeiiient 
remains a big question mark. 

There are nearly 500 environmental agreements today, 'rhere are 200 
intergovernmental agreements of some form or the other, which have .soiiie 
linkage with international trade and economics. This is an absoiiilt? night- 
mare when you open the issue of the linkage between multilateral 
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eiuironmental agreements and trade agreements which do not have envi¬ 
ronment explicitly built into them, like the TRIPS Agreement issue that I 
talked about. This raises a very big question mark. 

I will not stress that there is no conflict between the roles of globalization 
and sustainable development. A globalization strategy that is socially sus¬ 
tainable is a policy that all countries seek to follow but do not. If these three 
concerns that I talked about - (1) the jurisprudence that the WTO has in 
relation to the introduction of environmental concerns in dispute settle¬ 
ments, (2) the question of the relation between the CBD and TRIPS 
Agreement, and (3) the locus standi of civil society groups - are not re¬ 
solved, then 1 predict that this will impact very heavily on poor countries. It 
W'ould impact on countries like Bangladesh, India, and countries which have 
done very’ well and leveraged the benefits of globalization. 

This brings me to my final point. At some stage, I do get a feeling - and I 
hope these remarks will not be seen negatively - that today sustainable 
development has become a very mild euphemism for neo-protectionism. I 
feel what we are seeing in large parts of the West is neo-protectionism. At a 
time when more and more countries outside the West, more and more 
developing countries are embracing the goals of liberalization and globaliza¬ 
tion, suddenly we are being told by the Western countries that globalization 
is bad for you. It could destroy the environment. You know it could do so 
many bad things, let it go slow. 

In fact, that is what we saw at Seattle, which was, in fact, a processed, 
masterminded engineering implemented by Western capitalism, to protect 
itself from Chinese, Indian, Bangladeshi, and Vietnamese capitalism. So 
this is the great fear. How do you distinguish between genuine concerns for 
sustainable development and those that have deteriorated to neo-protec¬ 
tionism? The debate on eco-labelling that has come up, in my vdew, again 
opens up a whole can of worms, provided you protect your apparatus from 
this large group of neo-protectionists who find themselves being prised out 
completely from the international markets by more competitive producers 
who are coming from poorer nations. While we are paying homage to these 
concerns, we must also build safeguards using these agreements to ensure 
that these concerns that are there in sustainable development do not rapidly 
degenerate into instruments of neo-protectionism. 

I hope I have provoked you enough but don’t get me wrong. I am at- 
ta( bed to the environment with a passion. Unfortunately, I am in a position 
that if I were to talk to globalizers I would talk to them about sustainable 
development and when I come to sustainable ‘developmentors’, I talk about 
globalization. This just goes to show that not only do politicians have a 
heart, but w^ speak depending on where we sit. We speak in different 
^ oicts. I believe that all of us are committed. If you read Dr Manmohan 
Singh s speech of 1991, you find that embedded in this whole scenario of 
globalization and opening up of India, particularly, was a commitment to 
t le goals of sustainable development, to the goals of environmental protec¬ 
tion, to make sure that the processes that we generated as part of this 
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opening up did not work to the disadvantage of the poor or add to the 
environmental burden of a country like India. 

So it is in that spirit that I would like you to take my comments and not as 
someone who has come here to challenge conventional wisdom. Far for me 
to do so in front of such a distinguished audience. I see Mr Lester Brown 
sitting at the back. So far for me to say, when he is present, that you are only 
interested in profits and what you are doing has no relevance for the ccnm- 
try. It has a lot of relevance but I think that it needs to be placed in its 
proper context. Othei*wise, the larger objectives of economic gr()\rth and 
integration with the world economy will suffer a setback. That is singularly 
the most potent anti-poverty move that the global commuiiifo would take. 
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I truly welcome this opportunity to participate in this annual event, the 
Delhi Sustainable Development Summit, because it brings together pre¬ 
cisely the type of gathering of policy-makers, business leaders, scientists, 
and NGOs, which we require if we are to make sense of sustainable 
development. 

Our theme at this valedictory' session is not a substantive one but it is a 
theme about leadership. As stated in the programme notes that have been 
given to us, leadership is what we require in this area of sustainable deve¬ 
lopment for many reasons. One, because in the very* nature of things, this is 
something which cannot be left to any one ministry' or department of the 
government. Leadership is required in order to bring these people together, 
to inject sustainability' into the work of every’ part of the government and the 
bureaucracy, and that cannot come without leadership from the ver\’ top. 
Leadership is also required because we need a profound change in the 
in which we have been doing development. That too cannot come %vithc?iit a 
strong sense of leadership from the very' top. Our focus in today’s discussion 
is going to be on how leadership can be e.xercised to make the t>pe of 
changes that are required in the way people think about development, to 
make the changes in the way in which people link with one another in 
securing development. This is not only about people within governments 
and within bureaucracies, but also about the interaction between govern¬ 
ments, civil society, and the business sector, which has been such a 
prominent feature of the presentations that we have heard. 

We are very fortunate that we have with us Mr Dig^ijay Singh, '^viio is the 
Chief Minister of a state [Madhya Pradesh] in India, which has really pio¬ 
neered the application of some very* basic principles of sustainable 
development, particularly in the area of mra! development. Of course, tlie 
greatest task for sustainability is at the local anti national levels but there is 
a major task also at the global level. There, too, we require a sense cT leader¬ 
ship; the nature of leadership required at the global level is qualitatively 
different because w’hat one needs there is the capacity to be able tti enter a 
global dialogue from the p<,^rspertive of global Interest and not just luitiimal 
interest. 
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We are also pri\ileged to have with us Mr Ola Ullsten, who, apart from 
the positions that he has held in his home country Sweden, has also been a 
very prominent player in the global dialogue on sustainable development, 
most particularly in the area of forests where he headed the World Commis¬ 
sion on Forests and Sustainable Development. A little later, we will be 
joined by the Chief Minister of the highly urbanized province of Delhi. 
Before we do that, since this is the valedictory session, we will begin with a 
brief presentation by Mr Yateendra Joshi on a sense of what has been the 
outcome of this meeting so far. 
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This is the last session of this conference—the 11th session-1 did some rough 
calculations. More than 70 people spoke from 20 nations spanning all 
continents. If you take an average of 140 words a minute, which is the 
normal rule of thumb that we use in estimating how long the manuscript 
will be, the total exceeds something like 50 000 words, almost the sub¬ 
stance of a book. Perhaps that is why information technology has been 
pressed into service. What I reeiily need is some kind of a zip utility as 
people in the trade call it, to compress information. 

What I present here is the gist of what the rapporteurs presented. It is not 
so much an essence of what you heard as a trailer. 

The first session was * Agendo. 21: ensuring sustainable livelihoods and 
the main points were that sustainable livelihood implies enhancement of 
resource productivity and security of assets, resources, income earning 
activities, and — most important - food. 

The second session, ‘Financing development: focused, transparent, and 
pro-poor systems’, focused on changing the agenda of financing povertv' 
eradication from a micro policy to macro policy and on making interna¬ 
tional aid pro-poor. 

The third session, ‘Governance structures and processes for sustainable 
development’, emphasized the need for institutional coordination at the 
local, regional, national, and global levels; for committed financing for 
sustainable development aid as a catalyst; and for a greater role for public- 


private partnerships. , « ^ 

The fourth session, ‘Managing natural resources for society, welfare and 
health implications’, maintained that sustainable micro enterprises can 
promote self-sufficiency at grassroots and contribute to the economic and 
social development of marginalized communities, and that eff^tive 
biodiversity conservation requires recognition of local and global dimeii- 

sions, the local dimension being particularly im^portant , 

The fifth session, ‘Defining the stakes, engaging the stakeholders , articu-^ 
lated the hope that the Johannesburg Summit is able to defiiw the Wiiepnnt 
of a partnership between governments, civil society, and the business 
community. The Summit should emphasize environmenta! iMiiicaooii ana 
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financial mechanisms to support it and identify business policies centring 
on societal values. 

‘Creating business models for the poor: expanding sustainable develop¬ 
ment’ was the theme of the sixth session. It maintained that expanding the 
incomes of the poor without compromising the interests of shareholders 
while ensuring sustainable development is a long-term strategy, not a 
peripheral approach. Social responsibility and management for 
sustainability must be integrated into the core teaching of business schools 
to sensitize future managers and leaders. 

'Food security and basic human needs’ was the theme of the seventh 
session, and it introduced a cautionary note: food security and poverty are 
intricately linked and inequities between haves and have-nots, coupled with 
swift information flow's, have a potential for unrest. Other challenges to 
food security^ include reduction in arable land, land degradation, water 
scarcity', and global w'arming. 

The eighth session, ‘Climate change and sustainable energy’, emphasized 
equity in terms of sharing of commitments, technology, and markets for the 
flexible mechanisms and integration of climate change policies in a national 
policy framework to ensure sustainable development. 

The penultimate session, ‘Technological leapfrogging: the lure and the 
limits’, maintained that technologies that are affordable, easily applicable, 
and universally accessible can help alleviate poverty. Sustainable technolo¬ 
gies in today’s context, for instance, biotechnology and information 
technolog}', can have a profound impact on the lives of people. 

The tenth session, ‘Ministers of the Environment: challenges at Rio + 10’, 
recommended that governments, the private sector, and the NGOs work 
together to strike a balance among social, economic, and environmental 
concerns that relate to development. Liberalization of trade and the move¬ 
ment of labour, greater assistance to and investment in the developing 
countries, and better governance are some measures to promote such 
development. 
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I shall take just a couple of minutes, Mr Chairman, to mention the whole 
philosophy and purpose behind this Summit. As you all are aware, two years 
ago TERI celebrated its formal silver jubilee and on that occasion, we had 
the President of India and several other distinguished leaders from all over 
the world who participated in a conference very similar to what we have 
organized in the last three-and-a-half days. Last year we launched, encour¬ 
aged by the success of our silver jubilee celebrations, this series called the 
Delhi Sustainable Development Summit. We have been very encouraged 
with the response this year. The whole purpose of this is to see that firstly, 
India projects to the outside world what needs to be done in pursuing a path 
of sustainable development. That is the message that should go out. But 
there is, secondly, also a more important value from this, we believe, and 
that is to see that we ourselves fashion and develop a message that perliaps 
would be of some value to Indian society as a whole. 

I think in that respect, the very fact that in the two yeans that we have 
held this Summit, we have had the Prime Minister of India open it is signifi¬ 
cant That in itself is an important indicator that Indian decision-makers 
and society are willing to be part of this effort to develop on the path of 


sustainable development. , , 4 

This year, as my colleague Mr Yateendra Joshi has already mentioned, 
over 50 000 words have been spoken from this particular stage. We did 

have a few dropouts of some verj- important people at the last minute. In 
fact. I mentioned in jest to our Prime Minister that much of this has taken 
place because of the tensions in the region; people have certain.y been 
Lghtened away. However, I hope next year we will have no such reason to 


"^tteS'weTor 10 day., we am going to prepare a detailed d.x-un.eii, 
from wharSeen diseased over here. Hint is not going to k- any kind ol 
a signed document or a consensus on the part of all the sinvikers am! Ihi.si 
who participated in this Summit, but essentially a siimman of what we 
belLve came out as the useful output from this particular exercise. V\ e are 
going to disseminate that first to the participants and others who coiitnb- 
Ld to the Summit, and hence, to the fmahration of thus d.mimeii, -nusi. 
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we would disseminate it on a large scale to a number of important persons 
and organizations all over the world and certainly to Mr Nitin Desai, who I 
suppose would be able to make some use of it. 

So we have embarked on this process and from the feedback that we have 
received from the participants and the veiy distinguished speakers and 
chairpersons that we have had in these sessions, we are encouraged to make 
this an annual event. We would certainly look fonvard to your help, support, 
and participation in the future. 

We certainly do not intend this to be a mere talk shop. As you are aware, 
TERI is perhaps the largest developing-country institution working on 
issues of sustainable development at the policy level, technological level, 
and also at the grass-roots level. The message that we get from here, the 
words of wisdom that we receive from you certainly help us develop our 
ow^n agenda for action and certainly gives us an opportunity to expose to 
you what we are doing. Hopefully we would continue with this effort and I 
am sure we would be the richer for the interaction that we hold with you. 
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Major societal changes require leadership with vision and commitment to 
causes that are larger than issues of immediate interest. The challenge of 
sustainable development requires leadership at an outstanding level if we 
are to ensure that this planet is liveable for our children and their children. 
This is as much a moral issue as an economic imperative. It 'would be useful 
to recall President Jimmy Carter’s call during the late 1970 s to treat energ>’ 
independence for the US as ‘the moral equivalent of war.’ What we face 
today in respect of the challenge for sustainable development is also the 
‘moral equivalent of war.’ 

Two major inputs would be required by leaders in the 21st centupf. 
a Defining economic welfare in terms that are distinct fi’om the mistaken 
notion of treating GNP (gross national product) as the sole measure of 

economic welfare and well-being. . , ^ * r 

m Ensuring that civil society is involved in this exercise both at the stage oi 
conceptualization of programmes of action and their implementation. 


In the first of these challenges, we would have to ensure that proper indica¬ 
tors and information systems are established for measuring t e impac on 
society of income disparities, prevalence of povert>% 
employment opportunities, and a whole range oj^nables on the degrada 
tion of natural resources and the environment. The 5 

clean air proper drinking water, sanitation facilities, and particular^ n 
fte" s™d areas - foU quality and healthy biomass resou^^ets 
directly on human welfare. Yet. these impacts do not enter into an assess 
ment of the GNP of a nation. We. therefore, need <=*“'>86 °ur 
measurement of economic growth and development no only at the macri 

level but also at a decentralized level on a mate mg Vu , 

leaders of society to articulate these issues and create a debate ivhereby 
thinking and action can be altered in the ^8 1 

As for the involvement of the public, it is We 

_T_ A _artinns bv itsclf cnsurcs people s participaoon. uit 
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except during elections. In any case, the kind of interaction that takes place 
during election time generally focuses on strategies and means to win 
immediate support through the ballot box. The concept of democracy has to 
be taken to the level of regular interaction with the people through formal as 
well as informal means, so that there is proper participation of civil society 
in decisions and actions far beyond what government structures generally 
allow. In Delhi, we have vigorously pursued a programme in this area called 
Bhagidari (partnership), which essentially involves frequent meetings and 
interactions with the people on matters that are of direct interest to them 
and affect their o\m well-being. With technology having developed to a level 
where communication can take place almost instantaneously, it is possible 
for governments to set up systems whereby people can remain directly in 
contact with decision-m^ers even between meetings and interactions, 
\vhich require a physical presence. Through the Internet and other means, it 
should be possible to ensure a two-way interaction between the people and 
their leaders on a continuous basis. 

The speed at which changes are taking place globally and locally requires 
political leaders to anticipate and keep a step ahead of developments, so 
that they are always fully prepared for what is likely to come next. I believe 
that leadership in the 21st century would be very different from what actu¬ 
ally worked in the 20th century. 

One major shortfall we see today is in respect of leadership at the global 
level. What are we doing to mitigate the serious problem of climate change, 
for instance? Clearly not enough, as the weakening of the Kyoto Protocol 
w^ould indicate. We have the dichotomy of some countries growing prosper¬ 
ous on the one hand, others slipping deeper into poverty and debt, and 
development assistance actually going down. This shows a lack of global 
leadership in international efforts in solving one of our biggest problems 
toda}’, namely widespread poverty. 
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The fundamental role of political leadership is to create the policy frame¬ 
work for collective action for sustainable livelihoods and bring together 
people, local governments, state and central governments, corporates, and 
the civil society to work together on this. As a politician representing a state 
government where a large number of people still have a biomass-dependent 
existence, the issue of ensuring sustainable development livelihoods is of 
immediate concern to me. 

Let me dwell for a minute on the context in which the political leadership 
today is placed on the issue of ensuring sustainable livelihoods. On the 
positive side, there is a much greater awareness of environment-related 
issues in both society and within government. However, the issue of recon¬ 
ciliation of competing demands of different sectors — dernands of energj 
and irrigation, and, therefore, dams with people facing displacement, 
demands of citizens for clean air and a pollution-free environment vis-a-vis 
the costs that it would impose on the transport sector and, therebv, on 
consumers; the possibilities of biotechnolo^for increasing production 
through genetically modified seeds vis-a-vis the demands of preserving 
environmentally sound local production systems - is becoming increasingly 
more complex. The fact that many of the environmental retur^ are me- 
dium- or long-term and political tenures are ®^°rt-te™i the challenge 
becomes one of creating a strategic vision by the political leadership that 
can combine short- and long-term objectives. 

The challenges would then be as follovvs. 

® Can we create win-win combinations in polIq.^ 

m Can we combine short-term goals wit ong- I . r reate a 

. Can we mass-base the movement for sustainable hvehh^s and i reate 

political constituency for sound environment managtmei t. 

I am optimistic that we can. I think ‘he- is a ^a! " 

possible to plan for the 

generation and p ^ , Avamnle for this is a watereht^d nrianagemeiit 
environment. Avery investment and therddre 

programme, which is operated out oi aiu i 
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greens the anti-poverty investment portfolio. It is targeted towards land and 
water management and therefore nurses the resource base back to health to 
be able to provide sustainable livelihoods. It also moves resources to the 
degraded regions, which also have the poorest people living off that envi¬ 
ronment. It therefore becomes an excellent example of the creation of 
sustainable livelihoods by building back natural resources and, even as it 
does this, affects income transfer to the poor. It has, of course, the added 
spill-over benefits for grass-roots democratization if operated through 
people’s organizations. 

Our experience in implementing a very large watershed management 
programme - 3.5 million hectares in about 8000 villages of Madhya 
Pradesh - is that such a model can be implemented very easily by tapping 
funds from current rural development programmes. In Madhya Pradesh, in 
the context of the drought in 2001, we attempted a Pani Roko Abhiyan 
(Catch the Water Movement) covering all our 51 086 villages where govern¬ 
ment resources were combined with people’s own resources for a 
community-led water conservation programme. The government dissemi¬ 
nated technical information on how people can conserve water on their 
farms by simple ‘do-it-yourself methods and also provided funds for com¬ 
munity-level structures. Work was taken up in every village and between 
January and July 2001, we ended up creating 700 000 water harvesting 
structures under the campaign. The government investment of 4 billion 
rupees was matched by nearly 1 billion rupees of investment by the people. 
This only shows the tremendous opportunity to realize an agenda for envi¬ 
ronment management leading to sustainable livelihoods focusing on 
people’s direct action. We have now institutionalized this and Pani Roko 
Samitis (Catch the Water Committees) are being created in each of our 
villages. 

Similarly, community-led forest conservation is possible as evident from 
the joint forest management experience. Satellite imagery of 1998 shows 
that for the first time Madhya Pradesh reversed the declining trend in forest 
cover and, in fact, increased it by 635 square kilometres. 

There are yet new opportunities for the political leadership with biotech¬ 
nology emerging as a major growth engine in the 21st century. States like 
Madhya Pradesh are very rich in biodiversity, which is the feedstock of 
biotechnology. Our challenge is to leverage these new opportunities to make 
our small farms, which are increasingly getting smaller, more productive so 
that a one-acre farm can feed a family. 

I am aware of the debate on genetically modified seeds on which we need 
to take a position in the best interest of profitability, economic wealth, and 
environmental conservation. The large surplus grain pool in the country can 
be effectively targeted to green our degraded land in the forest areas 
whereby objectives of conservation as well as employment and livelihoods 
can be met. The large resource of non-timber forest produce is an 
under-exploited opportunity. Value addition of non-timber forest produce 
through business plans, which link them through the value chain, needs to 
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be developed We have seven such (out of 40) potential winners with export 
potential in Madhya Pradesh. Here again, the disintermediation opportuni¬ 
ties made possible by information technology can help us pass on maximum 
value to the producers and collectors, thereby enhancing their livelihoods. 

There are some constraints that we need to collectively address in a 
forum like this. W^e still have much of our environmental agenda driven by a 
conservation ethic mostly handed down to us from the First World, wtich 
inadequately appreciates the relationship between people and nature. It 
thereby seeks to protect nature from human intervention. Political leader¬ 
ship is primarily accountable to its constituency of people. The current legal 
framework, whether it is the Forest Conservation Act or the Wildlife Protec¬ 
tion Act, has people boxed under the categoiy of‘biotic interference’. People 
should be seen as the best conservers and what we need in policy is to forge 
a new understanding that uses the collective energj' of people for environ¬ 
ment conservation. 

There are also constraints in macro policy which erode livelihoods, like 
the inflow of large amount of timber from South-East Asia following the 
economic downturn of these countries in 1997/98. Agenda 21 had rightly 
identified that poverty reduction and environment conserv’ation are inextri¬ 
cably linked. However, after 10 years we see that this understanding has not 
been operationalized into major international development programmes 
and has instead been left to national and prorincial governments. We feel 
that in Madhya Pradesh, through the watershed management and joint 
forest management programmes, we did operationalize this part of the 
agenda where we made poverty reduction and sustainable livelihoocis a core 
concern in our agenda for the environment. However, if this line is pursued 
to its logical conclusion, there should be compensatory’ resource flows to 
those regions within the country and outside w’hich are best preserv’ed as 
‘commons’ of environmental resources, for which the rest of the country' 
and the world should be willing to pay. People bring in these areas do not 
become impoverished gatekeepers of the world’s enrironmental wealth. The 
current arrangement of locking them out in addition to being unsustain¬ 
able, becomes morally unjust. It also becomes increasingly difficult for the 
political leadership to negotiate a sound environment policy' in such context. 

Finally, what can be a charter? Let us remember that the political leader¬ 
ship’s entry point into any issue is through people. Therefore, livelihcMKls 
have to come first. A poverty reducing environment-management strateg.' 
addresses twin concerns and ensures sustainable livelihoods. The fact that it 
is possible has been proved by our experience in watershed and Joint forest 
management. There is therefore an excellent opportunity for creating a win - 
win situation for both the livelihood cause and the conserv’ation cause, 
making such livelihoods sustainable. Our vision of the common future has 
to be informed by efforts to make our present more common, on 

an agenda for sustainable livelihoods can, in my personal experience, be 
excellent politics too. 
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There is need for a process of change that is based both on the seriousness 
of the situation that we are in, and on a realistic assessment of what is a 
practical way of achieving results. One obvious but important observation is 
that people are not exploiting the world’s natural capital beyond its regene¬ 
rating capacity out of ill will. The decline occurs as an unintended result of 
values, priorities, and behaviours that have become part of political cul- 
tures. 

We depend on the social and economic circumstances that surround us. 
The landless shifting cultivators in Brazil or elsewhere in the tropics and 
their families live under extreme poverty. They have no other choi^ than to 
try to survive by clearing a piece of virgin forest on which to grow their 
crops. Since there are hundreds of thousands of landless farmers m tropical 
countries and the only farming practice available for them is to move on 
from one wood lot to another as the fertUity of the cleared land runs out, 
they account for a substantial part of deforestation in the tropi^l are^. 

Governments can change this situation by providing the landless with 
other types of land and by changing tax and subsidy policies that e^urage 
mining, logging, and other such activities in sensitive , 

roads neeSd for those activities are crucial for the encroachment of 
into the forests. The reasons why that doesn t happen, at least not on a lai^ 
scale, are many. Common to all of those reasons is the status 

quo means challenging interests that ^ stronger t an I 

farmers and more convincing in the short term than the mtematiOMl 

communities’ plea for an improved global in 

It is easvfor nro-environmental movements, media, and mchviduais m 

the West to put fte blame on governments in the 

beneSrpTopl^flovtmS^^^ means and’the will to do 


suburban families in a typical yesien.-.--' is not because 

health of ecosystems and the global environment and this is not because 
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they lack choices. They have lots of choices but typically they choose to live 
as lavishly as they can and consume as much as their economic situation 
permits. There is nothing that forces them to do so but there are lots of 
incentives created through political decisions or by prevailing economic 
systems to encourage them. In fact, governments tend to be rather worried 
if we don’t spend enough, because it hurts our economy. We all get worried 
when Christmas shopping is down or other planned spending feasts do not 
deliver as expected. 

It is natural that people, given existing values and/or available choices, 
tend to do what is best for them in the short term. As individuals, we have 
little chance of knowing what impact our choices may have on the global 
environment. It is the responsibility of governments to look after the public 
interest and to set the objectives for a country’s environment policies. 
Governments, nationally and through international agreements, have a duty 
to assess how to keep the landscape integral and functioning for humans 
and other species. The market place does not serve that function; govern¬ 
ments must. 


Now the search is on again for a new order of things in the world. We are 
confronted with a deepening of the conflict between growing ecological 
decline and challenges to established patterns of social behaviour, on the 
one hand, and economic expansion, on the other. The free market models, 
the liberalization of trade, globalization, the role of technology, and the 
degree of virtue of economic growth are targets of considered analyses and 
populist protests. 


We probably cannot do without either globalization or economic growth. 
So the discussion should be about what kind of globalization and what kind 
of growth we want to have-a globalization for all or for the rich only? An 
economic growth with a social purpose and based on a sustainable use of 
natural resources, or one for the sake of growth itself. If economic growth is 
to be what it claims to be, ‘growth’, it cannot be based on the use of re¬ 
sources of others or paid for by others, e.g., by future generations. If 
economic growth has its origin in an increase in efficiency and productivity. 
It can be sustained. As we know it, the most important source of growth is 
innovations based on acquired new knowledge. One such new knowledge is 
that the capacity of the renewable natural resources to sustain our economic 
activities sets the limits for growth. Today’s economic strategies are based 
on the opposite order of things and will have to be changed. 

.Also consider this-a sixth of the world’s population receives of the 

world s income, while three-fifth of the world’s population living in 61 
countries receives only 6% of the world’s income. Still, equity, within and 
t ^^een generations, is a crucial element in the doctrine of sustainability, 
actc wit 1 a system that does not work, it is no surprise that people who 
tart are oo ung for one that does. They are eager to see the gap, between 
a vareness of the problems and actions to solve them, getting filled. 
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Preamble 

The DSDS (Delhi Sustainable Development Summit) 2002 was organized 
by TERI, which was motivated by the importance of harnessing the knowl¬ 
edge, perspectives, and aspirations of various stakeholders, as the global 
community prepares for the WSSD (World Summit on Sustainable Develop¬ 
ment) to be held at Johannesburg during 26 August -4 September 2002. 
That the Summit attracted the most distinguished and influential persons 
worldng towards the goal of sustainable development across the world bears 
testimony to the importance of a meeting of this nature and particularly to 
the relevance of the venue in the capital of the world’s largest democracy. 
This summary attempts to distil the presentations, discussions, and dia¬ 
logue that took place during various sessions of the Summit from 8 to 11 
February 2002. It does not represent the agreed expression of approval of 
any or all the participants. Nor is this a consensus document, because TERJ 
did not attempt to create any agreement on any form of output from the 
Summit. This is merely a faithful recording of the highlights of the discus¬ 
sions and presentations in the Summit organized in a coherent and 
consistent manner. 

Two important streams of thought or paradigms of sustainable develop¬ 
ment in general, and sustainable livelihoods in particular, were articulated 
by TERI staff before the Summit itself, and these need to be re-stated even 
though these were not put forward for approval or comments by partici¬ 
pants. These two paradigms can be summed up as follows. 

1 The global community has cumulatively consumed or damaged a large 
part of the planet’s natural resources, including clean air, clean water, 
forests, biodiversity, and healthy soil In addition, economic develop¬ 
ment and growth has also polluted the environment beyond acceptable 
limits. There is a clear scientific basis and an economic imi^rative for 
major investments in the growth of natural capital. Indeed, the economic 
returns from accretion to the earth’s natural resource base would be 
much higher than similar financial investments in physical capital, 
however productive those might be. The WSSD at Johannesburg must 
emphasize and uphold this reality and fonnulate its plans and pro¬ 
grammes in that direction with a major commitment for a!l«xat»n of 
resources and cooperative action towards this objective. 
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problem of the poor needs to be seen in a totally different light from 
generally perceived in the past. Poverty alleviation cannot take place 
sustainable basis if it does not enhance human and organizational 
bilities for higher value productive work. The creation of such 
bility would require a substantial upgrading of skills and increased 
;s to technical Imow-how even in the most deprived and destitute 
nunities in the world. The attainment of higher technical capabili- 
however, would require creation or strengthening of strong 
utions, the provision of micro-finance, and access to markets and 
fledge flows, from which many underprivileged communities are 
:ntly distanced in a manner that leaves them permanently deprived. 
/V^SSD must focus on design of programmes of a comprehensive 
•e that would enhance the capability and technical wherewithal of 
communities throughout the world. 

if the most significant results of the 1992 Earth Summit was a better 
mding of the dynamics of sustainable development and of its three 
lamely (1) economic prosperity, (2) social progress, and (3) ecologi- 
ice. Sustainable development is global in character and its 
sad ramifications but is driven by local imperatives. Unfortunately 
igrammatic centrepiece, Agenda 21, has remained mere rhetoric 
he global consensus on and political commitment at the highest 
locio-economic development achieved at Rio. The success of the 
sburg Summit will be gauged by whether or not it can evolve a well- 
action-oriented, and time-bound plan to operationalize sustainable 
nent, its failure will signify not only a missed opportunity but also a 
incern that poses a real threat to people, the planet, and prosperity. 

linable livelihoods: reason for optimism? 

;e that has been echoed at every Prepcom [preparatory committee 
is fiiat the core developmental issues of eradicating poverty and 
lasic human needs remain the prime challenges in the developing 
and, unless the needs of the weakest are put first, all efforts to 
^e enwonment or promote sustainable development would prove 
nng This understan^ng lies at the heart of the concept of sustain- 
hoods, both as an objective in itself and as an approach towards 
■adication based on an understanding of the basic needs of the 
inshtutional, economic, and sociocultural constraints they face; 
■action with Ae environment; and indeed the impacts of such 
exogenous forces as globalization. 

<s between globalization and sustainable livelihoods are complex, 
or, globalization is both an opportunity and a threat. On the 
ibalization can make economic activities and institutions more 
evelop human capital, enhance employment opportunities, 
cess to cleaner and more efficient technologies, promote 
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environmental awareness, and create market self-regulation of industrial 
activities through internationally recognized benchmarks, standards, and 
management systems. On the downside, the exacerbation of inequities in 
the distribution of benefits amongst the world’s population has been an 
impediment to sustainable livelihoods. Of concern also are patterns that 
have led to rapid changes in lifestyles and a cultural upheaval in the devel¬ 
oping countries. The developed countries have selectively tapped trained 
human resources from the developing countries, notably in the fields of 
health, education, and information technology, often resulting in major 
benefits to the former from exploitation of these assets with no returns to 
the source countries. 

Achieving sustainable livelihoods by effectively managing natural re¬ 
sources, as also providing for basic human needs including food security, 
would necessitate rethinking of traditional financing and technological 
prescriptions as much as a renewal of political will—both at the national anc 
international levels. Engaging the stakeholders, be it civil society, business 
leaders, or NGOs (non-governmental organizations), would be necessaiy foj 
any technological or financial solution to work towards sustainable develop¬ 
ment. Agenda 21 had underscored the importance of all these elements; 
although they have been reiterated at various forums, they are yet to find 
effective expression either in national strategies for development or in 
bilateral and multilateral commitments. 

The following issues are pertinent in the context of sustainable develop¬ 
ment in general and sustainable livelihoods in particular and should receive 
priority at Johannesburg. 

Issues in sustainable development 

Financing development: focused, transparent, and pro-poor 
systems 

Though the imperatives for mobilizing financial resources have intensified 
since Rio, the trends since have been disappointing, to say the least. Rio 
held out the promise of ‘new and additional’ financial resources for sustain¬ 
able development. This stands out in stark contrast to the fact that O0A 
(official development assistance) flows hav'e declined significantly over the 
past 10 years. Domestic and foreign private capital has pro’V’'ed inadequate 
and ineffective in engendering sustainable development, particular!)' in the 
poorest nations of the world. Ek>mestic action towards correcting market 
and policy failures and making more efficient use of available resources 
leaves much to be desired. 

Not only does the quantum of financial resources - ODA, rDi (foreign 
direct investment), or domestic resources for sustainable dewdopment 
need to be increased but also the available resource need to he used 
effectively. This requires, inter alia, that financial services be reMroctiirea 
to better serve the poor. Monetary s>’stems need to design speciM fiaancial 
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instruments to attract micro-savings of the poor into the corporate sector, 
particularly where these can be structured to serve the poor. The channel¬ 
ling of the savings of the poor into corporate investments should be 
matched by the channelling of urban savings to finance the corporate as 
well as micro-credit needs of the poor. Financial intermediation by banks 
should be able to channel the savings of the rich to underwrite the invest¬ 
ment needs of the poor. There is a need to build institutions for the poor to 
enable them to rediscover their collective identity through such institutional 
arrangements as corporations of the poor and community-based organiza¬ 
tions of the poor. 

The efficacy of financing is also sensitive to the design and scale of 
projects—a larger number of smaller, locally conceived projects maybe 
more successful than a few large projects in using available resources for 
ameliorating poverty. 

Private resources remain the largest source of financing sustainable 
development. Private investors have to realize that social responsibilities 
and their own business interests need not diverge. Instead, focusing on 
social acceptability and catering to the needs of the poor can enhance 
business opportunities. The international development community can help 
accelerate the process of economically empowering the poor through re¬ 
structuring their aid priorities to move beyond traditional welfare measures 
towards investing in graduating the resource-poor into the realm of the 
market economy by building capacity to compete in the market and enhanc¬ 
ing the knowledge base of the poor. In this task, aid financing could be used 
to leverage commercial bank financing so as to broaden the pool of re¬ 
sources available for enhancing the stake of the resourceless. 

The CDM (clean development mechanism) introduced under the Kyoto 
Protocol also offers opportunities to tap private capital for sustainable 
development activities. In the short term, the CDM provides an avenue for 
providing finance and technology for sustainable development in the devel¬ 
oping countries whilst enabling the industrialized countries to meet their 
commitments to reduce the emissions of GHGs (greenhouse gases) flexibly 
and cost-effectively. At the same time, it offers a way to encourage the 
developing countries to participate in global efforts to mitigate the adverse 
effects of such emissions. 

Innovative fund-raising mechanisms out of the public taxation loop — for 
example, through levy of tiny surcharges on myriad of routine expenditures 
such as salary, insurance, utility bills, credit card payments, and airline 
tickets ~ can also prove effective in mobilizing financial resources. 

I n addition, correcting policy failures can free up significant resources 
while, at the same time, subserving environmental objectives. For example, 
R'lnoval ofwastefiil subsidies in the developed countries could do much to 
improve trade opportunities for the developing countries and remove the 
incentives for environmentally damaging production systems in the coun¬ 
tries of the North. Similarly, the developing countries need to internalize 
ein ironmental costs through the use of economic instruments and reduce 
environmentally perverse subsidies in the utilization of water, agriculture, 
energ}', road transport, etc. 
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Governance structures and the processes for sustainable 
development 

Governance, according to the UNDP (United Nations Development Pro¬ 
gramme), comprises the complex mechanisms, processes, and institutions 
through which citizens and groups articulate their interests, mediate their 
differences, and exercise their legal rights and obligations. Since it is gov¬ 
ernance that will catalyse synergy among stakeholders in the development 
process, including international environmental institutions, the private and 
public sectors, and civil society in general - which, more than anything else, 
would ensure the integration of environmental, economic, and social con¬ 
cerns - it must indeed be accepted that good governance is the fourth pillar 
of sustainability. Governance issues would need to be addressed at the 
global level through to the grass-roots level. All governments need to imple¬ 
ment the principles of good governance - accountability, stakeholder 
involvement, and transparency — within their national territories. 

At the international level, the establishment of an overarching umbrella 
organization to coordinate Ae 400-plus multilateral environmental agree¬ 
ments in force today has been debated. However, coordination can also be 
achieved through direct links between the concerned organizations, includ¬ 
ing the United Nations Environment Programme. The crying need at the 
present juncture is for major increases in the funding levels for the Global 
Environment Facility. 

At the national level, there is an urgent need for transparent regulatory 
measures to correct market failures and ensure social sustainability in a 
regime of competitive markets. At the local level, stakeholder consultations 
in decision making through decentralized, transparent, and participator 
institutions need to be strengthened and local institutions need to be rein¬ 
forced through dedicated scientific and social support. The creation of a 
fabric of sustainable micro-enterprises can be a potent mechanism for 
achieving self-sufficiency at the grass roots and for contributing to the 
economic and social development of marginalized communities. 

Engaging the stakeholders 

To overcome the challenges of povert>> illiteracy, and the adveise impacts of 
development on the environment is to pre-empt threat of strife and 
tion to the world order. Since everyone is a potential stakeholder, the WSSD 
will need to strengthen the mechanisms for invoMiig all stakeholders, 
especially the vulnerable groups, in decision making. This will require 
strengthening democratic structures at the interMtional as wll as domestic 
levels. Increasingly, public consultation is booming a powerfel ™ 
ensuring transparency and facilitating multi-stakeholder dialogue. Educa¬ 
tion and the involvement of NGOs can play a major role in building the 
capacity of the weaker stakeholders to enable their participation m such 
dialogue. 

The business community should be recognized as an importint 
stakeholder in the pursuit of sustainable development. There is a n to 
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reorient the business mindset away from serving affluent clientele towards 
the poor and to devise business models that increase the purchasing power 
of the poor. Businesses not only have an ethical responsibility towards the 
poor but can also access the large untapped markets that the poor offer— 
broader corporate social responsibility thus makes good business sense and 
contributes to the long-term prosperity of companies. The corporate sector 
can also help strengthen rural economies by investing in the creation of 
markets for rural produce. By reducing the gap between the rich and the 
poor, businesses can thus create new markets for their products and also 
access new and untapped talent. However, this goal cannot be achieved if 
businesses work in isolation. There is a need for strategic partnerships 
among NGOs, governments, and the corporate sector for the empowerment 
of the poor as demonstrated by micro-credit arrangements. It is also critical 
that future managers and leaders are made sensitive to these issues and that 
social responsibility and management for sustainability are integrated into 
core teaching in business schools. 


Managing natural resources for society 

Managing the wealth of local and global natural resources is an intrinsic 
component of sustainable development and indeed of the approach to 
sustainable livelihoods. It is necessary that the traditional piecemeal ap¬ 
proach for managing natural resources is replaced by a holistic ‘ecosystem 
approach’ that would explicitly incorporate the complex relationships 
amongst components of the ecosystem, including human action and re¬ 
sponse. The preferred ways of managing resources are gender-sensitive, 
recognize cultural diversity in addition to biodiversity, invest a portion of 
the resource income in community development, and ensure that compen¬ 
sation payments are transparent and adequate. 

Involvement of local stakeholders is a prerequisite to effective manage¬ 
ment of natural resources. This necessitates that the rights and 
responsibilities of stakeholders form the underlying ‘perimeter’ of planning 
with a greater emphasis on the most vulnerable groups of society. Govern¬ 
ments need to clearly delineate resource rights, establish rules for rent 
snaring, enhance transparency and information flow, and adopt a ‘user- 
pays approach. ^ 

In the ^se of global commons such as biodiversity and the atmosphere, 
mere are few international mechanisms or institutions that capture the 
^obal value of local conservation efforts or the cost of adverse activities, 
underinvestment in these areas. These issues need to be ad- 
internationaHevef institutional and financial mechanisms at the 

doHcv of climate change, it is also imperative to integrate climate 

ins these of policy and initiate early action in implement- 

agreement nn th fi comprehensive international participation and 
agreement on the final level at which to stabilize the concentrations of 
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GHGs and on medium-term targets for reducing emissions. Carbon trading 
arrangements based on an equitable per capita allocation also need to be 
adopted. Larger projects, e.g. rural electrification, which are integral to 
sustainable development, are sometimes not taken up due to high transac¬ 
tion costs and political risks. These impediments can be overcome through 
effective public-private partnerships. 


Food security and basic human needs 

The Green Revolution of the early 1970s contributed significantly to aug¬ 
menting food production in different parts of the world. However, the 
benefits of the Green Revolution have now plateaued and it is now impor¬ 
tant to look for an alternative strategy that focuses on increasing food 
production, better storage and preser\'ation, and enhanced nutritional 
quality. Biotechnology can render the much-needed help to the developing 
countries and resource-poor farmers by providing food and nutritional 
security, enhancing production efficiency, reducing crop damage and food 
loss, promoting sustainable agriculture, protecting the environment, and 
empowering the rural sector through income generation. It is thus neces¬ 
sary to significantly augment investments in R&D in these areas in 
partnership vdth small farmers. It must, however, be remembered that ne’. 
applications of science and technology are not without serious ethical, 
environmental, and health risks; therefore, it is critical to initiate interna 
tional public dialogues on science and technology in agriculture to review 
options and risks and to ensure a focus on ‘productivity with a green face. 
Apart from on-farm investments, such off-farni infrastmcture as rural roads 
and electricity infrastructure also needs attention to minimize the urban 
bias of development. 


Technological leapfrogging: the lure and the limits 

Diffusion of new technologies and access to them at affordable costs are the 
keys to ensuring livelihoods and improving the quality of life. Technologies 
can be grouped under two broad categories-(1) incremental technologic 
and (2) radical or revolutionary technologies. Incremental technologj' 
reduces cost and improves performance while radical technologr' can leaa to 
the replacement of the traditional technology with a modem, completely 
different, technology. Adoption of incremental technologies, for example in 
the small-scale sector, can help production units meet the present cnai- 
lenges such as efficiency improvement and compliance with envirorimentai 
regulations. There are other sectors, particularly Infomiation tcc no 
and biotechnology, where radical technological innovations have pia>w an 
important part in promoting the welfare of the people. Countaes to 
develop a balanced strategy aimed at adopting mcremental chanp^ m tht 
short term and radical transitions in the long term. Appropnafe 
measures, financial support, and interaational cooperation are required to 
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sustain the process of technological innovation, to translate the benefits of 
technological endeavour into improved quality of life for the poor, and to 
ensure that the developing countries do not follow the developmental path 
traced by the industrialized countries. Further, a new paradigm of scientific 
inquiry that addresses such major environmental issues facing the world as 
climate change and its effects, natural disasters, scarcity of fresh water, and 
ozone depletion should be invoked. Science and technology could help us 
tackle some of these issues through mitigation and adaptation measures, 
improved monitoring, assessment systems, and communication. 

Recommendations 

The DSDS 2002 comprised, in the main, 11 plenary sessions (10 thematic 
sessions and a valedictory session) that featured more than 70 distinguished 
speakers from the world over, across 5 continents, representing a wide 
range of constituencies. Speakers included heads of governments, captains 
of business and industry and NGOs, leading researchers, and senior civil 
servants, and were joined by more than 225 participants, many of whom 
participated actively in the discussions, which were an important part of the 
proceedings. If the diversity of speakers and their perspectives and those of 
the participants are remarkable, even more so are the common concerns, 
the broad consensus, and shared strategies that emerged. 

The following list is a fair representation of issues highlighted at the 
summit and of the recommendations arising from it. If there is one com¬ 
mon thread that runs through the rich fabric of the proceedings, it is the 
resolve to go beyond deliberations and focus on determined action. 

B Recognize the pivotal role of business and industry in achieving sustain¬ 
able development and accord to it the priority it deserves. 

B Foster an enlightened, transparent, and participatory mode of govern¬ 
ance. 

a Secure definitive commitments towards increased official development 
assistance. 

a Liberalize trade and facilitate movement of labour to achieve true glo¬ 
balization. 

a Promote innovation in socially responsible technology and encourage its 
spread worldwide so that its benefits are reaped by all. 
a Ensure universal but appropriate education designed to serve as the true 
foundation of a sustainable, equitable, and progressive society, 
a Guide the overall course of development away from the vision dominated 
by material prosperity, competition, and short-term concerns to a path 
that leads to well-being, cooperation, and long-term prosperity for all. 
a Support a holistic approach to natural resource management based on an 
imderstanding of the d^amic interactions between people - especially 
t e poor - and the environment and an explicit delineation of rights and 
responsibilities that encourages the involvement of local communities. 
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